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HIE RO, SIMPLICIUS, URkBANUS., 


whence it is, that, ſo few of our Modern 
Politicians and Law- givers, have conſidered 
FCducation as any Part, or Appendage of Government, 
Formerly it was otherwiſe ; Ancient Legiſlators rec- 
Toned it a main Pillar of the Civil Fabric, and 
Kought it worth while to ſuper-intend the Manners 
of Youth, whom they eſteemed the riſing Hopes, and 
mobleſt Prop of their Country. Accordingly, they 
rontrived Laws and Political Inſtitutions, on Pur- 
Joſe to form them for the public Good, which was 
counted the Scope, as well as Standard of * Policy; 
Sut Modern Politics, it ſhould ſeem, are of too refined 
Strain to deſcend fo low, or 8 with ſuch groſs 

nd unſhapely Tools. 
2 Sinp. PosS1BLy, Sir, as our Notions of Liberty 
gre much improved, our wiſer Politicians do not chuſe 
d fetter a T hing of ſuch a free and delicate Nature as 
F 1ucation, leſt it ſhould break out into wild and un- 
atural Forms, according to the Genius of the Policy 

Vo. II. B that 


„ [ Have ſometimes wondered, Simpliciur, 
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HIE RO, SiMPLICIUS, URkBANUS., 


* * 
whence it is, that, ſo few of our Modern 


Politicians and Law-givers, have conſidered 
ducation as any Part, or Appendage of Government. 
ormerly it was otherwiſe ; Ancient Legiſlators rec- 
oned hit a main Pillar of the Civil Fabric, and 
Mought it worth while to ſuper-intend the Manners 
f Youth, whom they eſteemed the riſing Hopes, and 
obleſt Prop of their Country. Accordingly, they 
ontrived Laws and Political Inſtitutions, on Pur- 
oſe to form them for the public Good, which was 
counted the Scope, as well as Standard of their Policy; 
ut Modern Politics, it ſhould ſeem, are of too refined 
Strain to deſcend ſo low, or work with ſuch groſs 
nd unſhapely Tools. | 
Simp. POSSIBLY, Sir, as our Notions of Liberty 
re much improved, our wiſer Politicians do not chuſe 
d fetter a Thing of ſuch a free and delicate Nature as 
ducation, leſt it ſhould break out into wild and un- 
atural Forms, according to the Genius of the Policy 
Vor. II. B that 


Fer. Have ſometimes wondered, Simplicius 


2 DratoGVes concerning F 
that prevails, or of the Pilots, who fit at the Helm; 
as we ſee happens in thoſe Places, where the Autho- . 
rized Teachers, taking their Directions from thoſe 1 
ſeldom fail to form thoſe below the tractable Tools and | 
honeſt Drudges their Maſters would have them. . 
Hier. Alas ! my Friend, I doubt it is not the 
Improvement, but rather the Corruption of our poli- 3 
tical Principles, into which we mult reſolve the Diffe- | 1 
rence I mentioned between Ancient and Modern Pru- 
dence. If the Spirit and Turn of our Youth is at any 
Time, perverted in Conſequence of having their Edu- 
cation warped with the civil Policy, what elſe can we 
blame, but the malignant Genius of the Policy, that“ 
blaſts ſo fair a Plant; or, the unfriendly Nature of the! : 
Soil, I mean our public Manners, which will not allow? 
it to ſpread and flouriſh, Anciently, Liberty was pre-F 
ſerved in its full Extent, or rather, it was fixed as the PT. 
Root of all, ſpringing up in the only way it can, 
from common Content, and being nouriſhed by a bold 
and healthy Culture, it produced a rich Crop of Citi. 


zens and Patriots, equally formed to command -or®*** 
obey, to act or ſuffer, for their Country, But, as 
n 


now other Meaſures are taken, by our more quick 
fighted Stateſmen. Hut, 

Simp. ACCORDING to the general run of our Po- 
hicics, perhaps it is no Diſadvantage that thoſe quick 
fighted Gentlemen do not ſtoop to this low Province 
bat leave the entire Direction of Youth to Rgrents 
Nurſes, School maſters, and other Tutors, who, how. 
ever qualified, can watch over every Period of theilff 
Progreſs, and- are more immediately intereſted in thi 
succeſs of their own Endeavours. Were thoſe 1 
interfere in this lower Province, who knows but Edu 
cation might become a mere Miniſterial Engine, ani 
the Merit of the Teachers be weighed not in the By 
lance of Juſtice, but in the Scales of an Election? Bu 
thank 


Tc. XII. EDUCATION. 1 


a; ank Heaven, our Managers have higher Matters to 
10- XX ind. They are not very ſolicitous how Men are 
bo Srmed, having an admirable Knack at reforming, and 


gen moulding them, when they come under their Tu- 
the ion. 

# Hier. 1 am no Judge of the Weight and Importance 
of their Province; but, I confeſs I have hitherto 
'Y KMought it no mean one, To train up an honeſt, 
„ yirtuous Creature, who ſhall dare to do his Duty, 
: F * unawed by Fear, and unbiaſſed by Favour, and be 
firm, inflexibly firm, to the Intereſts of his Country, 
„without Regard to the Smiles of the Great, or the 
+286 Applauſe of the People.” I have been ſometimes fo 


4 th | 
4 Freak, as to fancy the Tutors of Youth an inferiour 
pre Ppecies of Law-givers, who ſupply what is wanting, 


pr correct what is faulty in the public Orders, and by 
heir private Inſtrufttions and Diſcipline, form the 
Pouth for acting their Parts well as Men and Citizens. 
In this View, 1 thought, that, ſince Education con- 
ituted no Part of Modern Policy, private Teaching 
Tame in as a proper Succedaneum to public Inſtruction, 
and was indeed the only Reſource which remained. 
But, whether it is ſufficient to ſupply that Defect, and 
orm the Publick to Decency and Virtue, I am not 


x Po- e . 

* politician enough to determine. 

ee Simp. Nox I neither, Perhaps it requires more 
_ Data, than we are furniſhed with, to ſolve ſo nice a 
r 


Nueſtion. But what if thoſe private Law-givers of 


— your's, ſhould think differently from the public Ones; 
* and what if the Orders and Inſtitutions which take 


Place in thoſe little Legiſlative Seminaries, ſhould claſh 


= Py | with thoſe that obtain in the great School of the 
C nll ord; inſomuch, that the being formed in the Oue, 
N z | 


all unqualify a Man for Reputation and Succeſs in 
She other? 


hank | i Yd Hier. 


4 D1,LoGUES concerning DD! 
Hier. How can that happen, if the whole Ten- | 
dency of the private Inſtitutions be to form one for 
public, no leſs than private Life? 4 
Simp. Tux Reaſon of my Doubt is this. There 
is a Gentleman lately come to viſit our Academy, Who 
having had a good Character of Euphranor, and his 
Way of Teaching, intended to have put his Son under 
his Care; but, ſince he came hither, and has enquired 
more particularly into the Regulations of the Academy, 
he ſeems to think them of too ſtrict a Caſt, unſuitable &i 
to the Taſte and Maxims of the World; and particu- 
larly of an unfriendly Aſpe& on that Scene, where vi 
his Son's future Action is to lie, Lo! yonder he 
comes a-propos, You may hear his Doubts from him- 
ſelf. His Name is Urbanus, a Citizen of. 
Urb. I am afraid, Gentlemen, I interrupt your 
Morning-Walk. J 
Hier. By no means, Sir; we were juſt talking of too 
vou. My Friend here tells me, you are lately come 4 
hither, and have ſome Thoughts of adding one to our 
Number. We ſhall be proud of your Son's Acquain- Fa 
tance. Ino 
Urb, You are very obliging, Sir, I was indeed ſo 
charmed with the Character of Euphranor, that I Was 
happy in the Thoughts of putting my Son under his 
Care. This induced me to take a Trip hither, that! 
might converſe with him myſelf, and know from his 
own Mouth, as well as from common Report, what 
kind of a School his Academy was. Now, Gentle. 
men, to tell you my Opinion frankly, I am confirmed 


to 

in my Eſteem of Euphranor, but I much doubt whether pul 
his Method of Teaching, and the Spirit which I find of 
prevails in his Academy will ſuit my Son, and the po 
Views I have with regard to him, Fr 
Hier. WE cannot ſay how that may be, Sir, unlel# toc 
we knew your Views, but I thought, that Euphranor' tur 


Method had been pretty comprehenſive. Urb, 
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. b Urb. Ir may be ſo; but different Methods ſuit 


ifferent Taſtes and Circumſtances. Do you ſee, 
entlemen, I have been a good deal practiſed in the 
gays of the World, and have been much converſant 
10ng People of all Profeſſions. And let me tell you, 
ere is much of Myſtery and ſecret Practices in every 
rade and Profeſſion, which it would not, perhaps, be 


Fonvenient openly to avow, but which are unavoid- 
ble in the Way of Bufineſs and Dealing with Man- 
Find, moſt of whom are Knaves, 


Now, a Man of 
lid Vuiderſtanding, and practiſed in Affairs, mult often 
ink at his Neighbour, and do many Things himſelf 


n the Road to Wealth and Power, which he would 


not chuſe, but becauſe of the unavoidable Neceſſity of 
3 he Times, 


Hier. WEL, Sir, now your Views about your Son ? 
Ur. Wur, my Son is like to be much in the World 
too, and greatly engaged in active Life. Now, I want 


} Ie ſhould make a Figure there, and put himſelf for- 
ward in the World, that he may ſerve himſelf, his 
Family and Friends, as well as his Country. 
not bear to ſee him a recluſe Hermit, a mere Book- 
worm, or a lazy Drone. 
Þ buſtle, ſoar, ſhine, and be a Firſt-rate in his Way, 
Now, I honeſtly confeſs to you, I fear your Academy 
vill by no Means anſwer theſe Views. 


I ab 


In ſhort, I would have him 


Simp. PrRAY, what ſhould hinder it, Sir? 
Urb. Ix the firſt Place, it is quite unfaſhionable, and 


more like to an antiquated School of Philoſophers, than 


to a Modern Nurſery. It hardly reſembles one of our 
public Schools in any Thing. Then, methinks, it is 
of too ſevere and rigid a Turn, an Enemy to public 
Forms and Uſages received elſe- where, and indeed no 
Friend to Indulgence of any Kind, In ſhurt, it makes 


too little allowance for the Weakneſſes of Human Na- 
ture, eſpecially in Youth, and ſtill leſs for the reigning 
| B 3 


Genius 


N 
0 
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Genius of the Times and of Affairs. Beſides, Gentle. Of 
men, which is no mean Conſideration, one has a betta nt 4 
Chance to riſe in the World, by being Edueated à 
one of our Univerſities, where I had my — 
myſelf, than at a School, which affects a kind of Sin- 
gularity, and is upon too narrow a Bottom, 

Hier. Tas firſt and the laſt Points I will not offer. an 
to defend, nor am I much concerned whether our Aca- 5 
demy is in the Faſhion or out of it; nor what a Man's 
Chances of riſing in the World, as you call it, may beg 
in either; becauſe I do not reckon that the true Stan- 
dard of Education is to be taken from thence ; but! 
cannot conceive why it ſhould not be as proper a Nur- 


O1 
Ane 


ſery for the World, as any other; if by that you meant! 
a School that ſhall qualify us for acting an honeſt and 1] 
deneſicent Part in it. As to the Rigour you complain e 
of, ample Allowance is made for tender Conſtitutions, -h 
They are not deſired to faſt or toil, oftener or more / 
than they pleaſe, And the leaving one at Liberty from 

the Tyranny of Forms, preciſe Hours, and inflexible } 1 


ſages, one would take for no great Mark of Severity. 
Urb. I Find, Sir, you do not rightly underſtand 2? 
me; I am no Enemy to the ſtricteſt Rules of Tempe- 
rance. It is not ſuch Rigour I complain of, but of 
the general Turn of your Diſcipline and Inſtitutions, * 
which, under a Pretence of directing the Pupil's Views 
towards the Public and Mankind in general, an Object 
too big for moſt Men to comprehend, and too remote ö 
to intereſt their Paſſions and ordinary Purſuits; I ſay, 
under this ſpecious Pretence, ſinks his Regards to him- 
ſelf, his Family, and Friends, and fo diverts him from 
the proper Courſe of Action; and beſides, by teaching 
him to adhere too pertinaciouſly to his own Opinions, 
and to certain (tiff Rules of what ſome are pleaſed to call 
Conſcience, Honour, and I know not what, will effec-: 
tually ſpoil his Fortune, and exclude him from thoſe?! 
Offices) 


4 ; ; 


* 
8 
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Offices in which he might ſerve his Country belt, or, 
Kt leaſt render him ridiculouſly ſcrupulous and fingular 
In the Diſcharge of them: Whereas, Gentlemen, I am 
or an Education that leaves a Man more at large, is 
more complaiſant to the Humour of the Times, and 
will allow one to aſſume any convenient Form, or take 
any reaſonable Latitude, which the Inconſtancy of For- 
tune and infinite Delicacy of Affairs may require. 
# Simp. IT is ſomewhat difficult, Sir, to aſcertain 
your Meaning. At one Time you think, the Genius 
of our Academy too free, and at another, it is too 
rigid and ſevere. And it ſeems yet harder to tell, how 
public Virtue ſhould be unfriendly to private, or how 
the ſtricteſt Obſervance-of Probity and Honour, which 
I confeſs indeed is ſtrongly recommended to us, ſhould 
either cut the Sinews of a Man's Fortune, or ſeclude 
him from the molt honourable, or uſeful Spheres ot 
Action, 

Urb, I yERCE1ve, Gentlemen, you have not been 
bred not much converſant in the World, and I hope 
you will forgive me to ſay, that you do not ſeem to 
be aware how Matters go there, nor upon what Hinges 
Affairs turn; elſe, you could not have miſſed obſerving, 
That every Trade and Profeſſion is an Art or Nie- 
thod of growing rich or powerful, without being 
over-· anxious about the Means, and that the public 
„ and Authorized, or at leaſt the ſecret Practice of 
them, is by no means conſiſtent with School- Maxims, 
or the narrow, peeviſh Views of a punctilious Ho- 
„ neſty”. A Man of the World mult wear a Maſk, 
and perſonate a Character in public, which he not only 
may, but often mult, lay aſide behind the Curtain, 
unleſs he means to ole tor a Fool or a Madman, A 
downright open Fellow is a perfect Butt to the reſt of 
Mankind, and if he offers to diſſent from the Opiniong 
or Practice of his wiſer Brethren of the Trade, becauſe 


B 4 of 
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of ſome ſqueamiſh Scruples, he is in a fair way to be 
ſtarved into a more obſequious and gainful Conformity. 
In ſhort, a Man practiſed in Affairs, mult appear more 
or leſs than he is, and often diſguiſe the Sentiments he 
has, or aſſume thoſe he is a Stranger to, in a World 
where every Man has a Deſign upon every Man, and 
uſes his Neighbour only to ſerve or raiſe himſelf, 
Hier, T FRANKLY confeſs, Sir, your Doctrine is 
fomething new, and may require an Education of a 
peculiar Genius to ſuit it. Euphranor has not yet 
thought fit to reveal thoſe Secrets to us, perhaps, be- 


cauſe they are too important to communicate to ſuch | 


Novices, or, poſſibly becauſe it requires ſome Acquain- 
tance and Seaſoning in the World, fully to apprehend 
and reliſh them, But, pray, Sir, are your Maxims 
univerſal, extending to all Ranks and Profeſſions, or 
do you mean to appropriate them to Courtiers, Politi- 
cians, and other Maſters of Diſſimulation, whofe pro- 
per Buſineſs it may be to undermine, bribe, deceive 
and lie, for the Good of the Public, or perhaps for 
their own ? 

Urb. Nay, Sir, the Practice is no leſs univerſal 


than the Maxims, Take all the Profeſſions in vogue, $1 


from the Stateſman, the Phyſician, the Gown-man, the 
Merchant, down to the loweſt Tradeſman, there is 
ſome Original Recipe of Cunning, peculiar to each, 
ſome Myſtery of the Craſt into which no Hngſt Man 
would chuſe to be initiated, but through Neceſlity, 
nor any w?/z Man decline, who deſires to ſerve himſelf 
or his Country, Tt were invidious to name Particulars 
no one that is converſant in the World, can be igno- 
rant of them; but let the Maſters in each way tell them 
to their docile and ingenious Pupils. Therefore, ſuch 
an Education as renders a Man over-{queamiſh, or 
makes the Pill too bitter to ſwallow, and which, in 
plain Terms, is too rigid to bend to the grand 2 

ons 
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ons of Life; thoſe I mean, which determine a Man's 


9 


Fortune, Preferment, or Uſefulnefs in Life, may ſuit 
moaped, muſty, mere Scholar, but are not fit for a 
Man of Figure or Buſineſs, who 1s to thrive and do 
good. 

Fier. I am ſorry to hear, Sir, that Men of all 
Trades and Profeſſions are ſuch Adepts in Cunning as 
Fou repreſent them. I confeſs I have been hitherto 
Mach a blunt Fellow, that I thought great Artifice and 
Reſinement nearly allied to Knavery, that a Man 
15 only one Character to act, that of an honeſt Man, or 


' & Knave;-—and that if he pretended to act both, he was 


as much Fool as Knave : For, I had been early taught it, 
us a true, but I ſuppoſe, too old-faſhioned a Maxim 
For this refined Ape, © That Honeſty is the beſt Policy.“ 
And indeed, I am ſtill content to paſs for a Novice, 
and with the uninitiated Vulgar, to think that Truth and 
Fair-dealing is a ſurer, though a ſlower Way to Wealth, 
Reputation and Succeſs, than Duplicity of Character 
und Conduct, how ſpecious or refined ſoever; nor, can 


1 help being of Opinion, that one may be honeſt with- 
out being open and unguarded ; Nay, Sir, I firmly be- 


lieve that the more honeſt and innocent a Man is, he 


5 is ſo much the more guarded; being guarded with 
Truth, which if not always ſuperiour to Art, is more 


ſconſiſtent and durable. 
armed all over; whereas the ſmootheſt Villain will 


ſometimes drop the Maſk, or diſcover the cloven Foot 
through the moſt artful Diſguiſe: And let the Knave 
be once detected, farewel to his Credit, the Nerve of 


In ſhort, the honeſt Man is 


* Buſineſs, and main Hinge both of Wealth and Power. 
But ſhould you {till maintain, that a Man has not ſo 
fair a Chance to riſe to great Opulence, Power or Splen- 
dour, by maintaining a rigid inflexible Honeſty, as by 
2 well-timed Pieces of Cunning, or what you would call 


à more refined ſtrain of Practice; our honeſt Maſter 
B 5 Euphranor 
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it is of no great Conſequence whether we acquire v. 


N 
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Euphranor does not ſeem to regulate his Courſe A : 
Teaching by ſuch Views, as apprehending poſſibly, tl 


Fortunes, and make a Fir/f-rate Figure as you term i 
or not, 2 
Urb. Way, there's the Thing! His Way leads t 
a Contempt of Wealth, Power and Preferment ; breed 
romantic Notions of Honour, and a ſtately Pride, hic 

will not allow a Man to puſh himſelf with Vigour int 
the great Scenesof Action, nor to conduct himſelf ther 
with that Suppleneſs and Verſatility, which is neceſſary 
to ſupport him in them. Therefore, I ſay, that ſuck 
an Education, inſtead of eſtabliſhing an Harmony 
creates an eternal Diſagreement between a Man's Tem 
per and the Stage where he is to a&t ;-—his Notion! 
and his Intereſts ;——his Deſire of being uſeful, and 
his Capacity of being fo;——and laſt of all, it ſets 
him up as a Mark for his more wiſe, or more wicked 
Neighbours to laugh, or ſhoot at. 3 
Hier. I SHOULD be very ſorry, Sir, were Virtue # 
ſo forlorn, and a virtuous Education ſo unhappy as you 
tell us. If a Sacrifice muſt be neceſſarily made of cer-he! 
tain Degrees of Wealth or Honeſty, Power, or Virtue,” { 
I ſhould not, for my Part, heſitate long in chufing Nia 
which to make. Nor, bad as the World is, ſhould 1 | 
greatly dread the Want of Succeſs, for adhering firmly, Pe 
though ſomething bluntly to what is right: For, though, 
perhaps, neither Court nor City are Soils which the 
Virtues love, yet I believe your own Experience will 
ſuggeſt to you, many Inſtances of their thriving in both, 
and bearing excellent Fruit and Wealth, and Honour 
in Abundance, —— Beſides, Sir, allow me to add, what d 
is no mean Proof of the Sterling Worth of Virtue, that, VI. 
let the ſecret Practices of Craft, or to ſpeak it out, of co 
Knavery in each Profeſſion, be ever fo ſubtle and reſin- Di; 
ed, they mult all u on the Appearance, and affect the 42 
Name 
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, t! Fame and Manners of Virtue, as nearly as poſſible, 
e „ i give them Reputation and Succeſs. For an open 
mi d undiſpuiſed Villain is the moſt impotent, as well 
& moſt odious Creature alive; if he is not the Butt 
ds t r any Perſon to ſhoot at, he is at leaſt the Rock 
reed Whom every one chuſes to ſhun. Nay, to bring the 
hic roof from Fact as low as poſſible, what is the Lan- 
inte age of Ceremony, and the outward Forms of Polite- 
then ess, how hollow ſoever? what is all that we name 
eſſar Pecency and Good-manners, but the ſpecious Appear- 
ſaci ice or ſolemn Mimicry of Virtue ? It is true Virtue, 
ꝛony r the Suppoſition of it, which gives Curreney and: 
Tem. uſtre to them; when it is gone, or thought to be 
tiom Wanting, then they appear at beſt but well-bred Hy- 
and Pocr'ſy and Knavery in a Maſk, or dreſſed in the 
t ſets Robes of Virtue, the more eaſily to dazzle and deceive. 
icked Theſe, Sir, are Sanctions which the Public gives 
% Virtue, in ſpite of the Principles of the Feav, or 
irtue Practices of the Many; nor dare any openly diſſent, 
you put at the Expence of their Character, and often of 
cer- their Fortune into the Bargain. 
rtue, Urb. I oBSERveED before, that People muſt wear 
uſing Maſks, The World ſtill chuſes to pay ſome Reſpect 
ald 14 o Decorums ; and though Sacrifices are neceſſary to 
mly, be made ſometimes, yet, to ſave Appearances, the Pub- 
ugh, fie muſt be cajolled, and even blinded with fair Pre- 
| the Fences of Honour, Patriotiſm, and 1 know not what, 
will But after paying thoſe -Devoirs, Men return into the 
oth, Vulgar Path, and act in the ſame manner as their h 
nour Neighbours do. And were a bold Reformer to take a 
what different Route, and exclaim againſt the Maxims and 
that, Myſteries of the Profeſſion he belongs to, he muſt be 
t, of content to bear the mortal Hate and Perſecutions of 
eſin - bis own Set, and be accounted by others juſt as great 
t the 2 Novice in his own Buſineſs as in the Ways of the 
ame World, So that the ſtrict ſelf-denying Education in 
F vogue 


% 
5 
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vogue here, beſides that it fills the Mind with innu- ; 


merable and unneceſſary Scruples, breeds a Man to 
nothing at all; for how can he be admitted to th: 
Praclice, unleſs he will ſubmit to the uſual Forms of 
the Buſineſs, and who will employ him, unleſs he wil 


take the common Road? 1 mult add therefore, tha 


it is the way to train one up to Poverty and Contempt: 


for the few Inſtances you alledge to the contrary ar- : 


ſo ſingular, that general Maxims or Rules cannot b. 
deduced from them. 


Hier. IAM ſorry to find that the Public are fo ofte: 


gulled, and that artful Men can ſo eaſily maintain their 
Credit, and ſucceed in their Deſigns, while they pla;” 


faſt and looſe with the moſt folemn Profeſſions, and hi 


molt ſacred Ties. The Practice of the World, Sir 


may be, for aught I know, as you repreſent it; bu li 


unleſs Virtue be a mere Name, and all Education : 


mere Sham, it muſt be of Conſequence, one ſhoul.? 
think, to principle the Minds of Youth with a jul? 


Senſe of what they owe their Maker, their Friends, 


their Country and Mankind, If Men are ſuch Pol. 
ticians as you tell us, if Human Affairs are upon {c* 
diſagreeable a Footing, and Human Nature is fo apt u 
take the Form, which Fortune or external Circum. 
ſtances give it; how much more degenerate mult i'# 
become, were it left quite vacaut and open to the Im 
preſſions of that corrupt State in which we live? 19 
thoſe young Adventurers, who ſet out with the faire! 
Notions of Honour, and the moſt ſtubborn Reſolu- 
tions of public Zeal and Magnanimity, are ſo apt tc 
have thoſe Nerves of Virtue relaxed, by the ſoftenin!! 
Influence of Company and Pleaſure, or the Proſpeci 
of Wealth and Power; how feeble and totally diſlo-! 
late muſt they have been, had they not been wound 
up at firſt to a virtuous and diſintereſted Key? There. 
fore ſuch a ſtrict Education, as you complain of, be. 
comes 
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Somes 2 neceſſary Counterbalance to the Corruption of 
e Times; without which Men muſt grow up into 
Heroes in Vice, and hardly the Name, or Shadow of 
irtue be left among us. 

UL. I GRANT indeed, Sir, that Education is a 
oft uſeful Thing, and thoſe Inſtitutions truly valuable, 
&bich kerp Men within the ſober Bounds of Reaſon 
und Virtue : But there is a Meaſure in every Thing; 
and as I ſhould hate to ſee my Son a Villain, fo I 
mould be ſorry to have him bred a peeviſh, narrow- 
ouled Creature, who boggled at every Thing that 
ould not quadrate with the ſubtle Diſtinctions of 
chool-men ; or a mere Knight-errant, who, diveſting 


Himſelf of all Regard to his own- Fortune and Ad- 


yancement in the World, ſhould run tilt againſt Eſta- 
blichments and Uſages, whether countenanced by pub- 
lick Authority or private Practice, and project romantic 
Schemes of Reformation in Church or State, to the 
Diſquiet of either, and his own certain Ruin, We 
muſt make the beſt we can of Men and Things, and 
leave Heaven to manage the great Affairs of the World 
ter its own Way, 

Hier. DouBTLEsSS we muſt. But ſince we cannot 
pretend to alter the Courſe of Human Affairs, nor 


reform the Errors of Civil Government, a right Edu- 


us to rectify, or ſupply the Defects of both, and to 
maintain a tolerable Face of Decency and Virtue in 
the World. I have hitherto laid it down as a Maxim 
to myſelf ; but whether it will ſuit thoſe of the World, 
which you ſay, are the Reſult of Experience, I cannot 
tell: It is this, That TxvuTH, of itſelf, never did 
* any harm to the Poſſeſſor of it, and that Virtue 
can never be an Enemy to a Man's Happineſs upon 
the whole.” Now the grand Aim of Educatien, 
is to inſpire ſuch a prevailing Love of Truth and Vir- 

tue, 
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tue, as ſhall make a Man act with Steadineſs and Inte. | 


grity throughout Life. But if a {tri Regard for theſe 


be, as you ſeem to inſinuate, incompatible with 55 N 
Degrees of Wealth or Power; then, methinks, thoſe 


Inſtitutions are of excellent Uſe, which teach a Man F 


bravely to deſpiſe that Wealth and Power, which can 


only be purchaſed at the Expence of the leaſt Grain of 1 


Honour, or Virtue, and form him for dignifying the 


humbleſt Station, even Poverty itſelf, not with Inno- 
cence only, but with Magnanimity and Heroic Virtue.” 
——You have therefore, Sir, in my Opinion, without 1 
ſeeming to have deſigned it, made the moſt amiable . 
Encomium you poſſibly could on the Inſtitutions of 
Euphranor, which do all tend to beget thoſe manly and 


elevated Diſpoſitions. 


5. I Hope, Sir, I ſhall never be accounted an oy 


Enemy to Truth or Virtue, thoſe ſacred Guardians of 
Society; but they are ſuch fine-edged Tools, that A 
lies in the diſcreet Uſe of them. Truth, if ill timed, 
may ruin the Fool who blabs it, and do no Good 
* to the World. Men are generally too deaf to hear? 


it, or too degenerate to regard it. And Virtue, if 


„not dreſſed in the Garb of Wiſdom, is too rough a 
„ Guelt to gain Admittance among the Polite and 


«© Gay, or elſe too romantic and airy a Miſtreſs, to be 
e entertained by the buſy and intereſted Part of Man- 
kind, unleſs ſhe brings a ſubſtantial Dowry along 
«© with her,” Therefore let their fond Admirers 


remember thoſe ſalutary Truths of our modern Painter 


of Life. 


Truths would you teach, or fave a ſinking Land; 
All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand. 
Painful Preheminence! yourſelf to view, 


Above Life's Weakneſr, and its Comforts too. 


Howaven, | 


var, | 
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How vxR, Gentlemen, as I wiſh thoſe beſt of Inte- 


| J eſts may always prevail, I ſhall be glad to hear more 


a particularly, how E uphranor”' s Method tends to inſpire 


the Diſpoſitions you mention, and eſpecially to allay 
in exceſſive Fondneſs for over-grown Power, Riches 


1 or Honours, 


Hier. T RzADILY grant, Sir, that Truth, and Vir- 


ue are ſuch bright and god-lke Forms, that they are 


Þpt enough to dazzle the intenſe Gazer, and work him 
Sato an Admiration and Fondneſs too ſtrong for his 


ondition of Life, or too raſh and unguarded for the 
Veakneſs or Wickedneſs of Mankind; and therefore 
hey may need Wiſdom's Robe, to render them not 


only harmleſs and ſalutary to the Poſſeſſors, but allur- 


Zing to the Spectator's Eye, which 1s too often dimmed 


* 


wich Prejudice, or ſtained with Envy: Yet, after all, 
Sir, I am of Opinion with a fine Writer, that, without 


Foundation of ſolid Virtue and Public Spirit, the 
obleſt Accompliſhments loſe their Importance ; with 


git Common-ſenſe grows venerable, and the Dove tri- 
Zumphs over the Serpent. 


But the Virtue recom- 


mended by Euphranor, is neither unguarded nor un- 
lovely. To the Innocence of the Dove, he would 
have us join the Sagacity of the Serpent. 
Inſtitutions have a Political, as well as a Moral and 


All his 


$ Religious Turn. He takes a wide View of the Scene, 


in which we are to move and act, as comprehending not 
SYonly our preſent, but our πÜ mortal Duration, and 


thinks, that only a liberal Education, which ſerves to 


qualify us for the £xXT1RE Part we have to act through- 
out our Exiſtence ; 


whereas he calls that narrow, 


which confines our whole Views and Actions to any 


of the leſs important and tranſient Scenes. 


He thinks 


i the Limits of our Mortal Life too narrow a Stage for 


the great Part we have to act, and that that Man is a 
| puny narrow-{ouled Actor, who, contracting his Views 
within 
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within that little Scene, is ſolicitous only to make a 1 
Figure there; whereas he only has a large Mind, who, 3 
taking in the whole Extent of the Drama, ſeeks to fill 
up his Part throughout, and to ſupport his Character 
with a proper Dignity to the laſt, f 
Urb. ALL this I allow, but as it belongs to the 
Maſter to aſſign to the ſeveral Actors their reſpective 1 
Parts, ſo it is left to each Player's own Judgement, to 
execute his Part in his own Way, with that Humour H 
and Air, and thoſe Geſtures he thinks belt. And this e! 
allows full Play to the Addreſs and Refinement of the Mk 
Actors on the Human Theatre, which I all along have bl. 
contended for. d 
Hier. Bur, Euphranor, Sir, is of Opinion, that tut 
not only the Part in general, but the particular Laws ca: 
and Modes of Action, are preſcribed by the great Dra- |@ Pc 
matiſt of Human Life, who has ſtamped them upon the nta 
Mind of each Actor, even the eternal Laws of Ho- We u. 
NESTY and VirTue. Theſe, he thinks, no Man th 
can abrogate, or even alter as he pleaſes ; for no Player Me I 
can be ſuppoſed at Liberty to-a& his Part well or ill, vin 
ſuitably or unſuitably to the Character he bears, and me 
the Buſineſs he has to fulfil in the Drama: Nor can he Mich 
conceive, how it is poſſible to blend jarring Parts, Pune 
or to reconcile Virtue and Vice, ſo as to be half-honeſt d te 
or half - virtuous; ſince theſe Characters are eternally Fat 
and inſeparably divided the one from the other, and to Þ Lt: 
ſeek to advance either Public or Private Good, by ed, 
Means of Vice, is the attempting to unite them, and 1 Ur! 
by ſo doing, to reverſe the immutable Orders of Hea- Ich a 
ven: Beſides, he reckons, that each Station has its Vie 
Courſe of Suffering as well as of Acting, which gives Þ'/12 
Riſe to the paſſive and active Virtues, if one may ſay Peci 
ſo. To practiſe theſe he thinks our great Buſineſs, 
and to quit the active or ſuffering Station before the 
Almighty Dramatiſt permits us, or to intrude 1 into ano- 
ther 
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(ho, her than that ſet us by him, he calls cowardly Deſer- 
> fill Won, or daring Rebellion. 
Ger FF Urs. Px Ax, Sir, would you make no Allowance for 
Caſes of urgent Neceſſity, the unavoidable Delicacy 
the f Affairs, or the irretrievable Corruption of the Times, 
tive Fhich render ſome Actions not only neceſſary but pro- 
, to Fr to the Part aſſigned us? 
our Hier. I DovsrT, Sir, it is our Paſſions, rather than 
this he Delicacy of Affairs that creates the Neceſlity you 


the 


Ak of. Our private Corruption clinches that of the 


gblic. For Inſtance, the Slaves of Ambition give, 
5 d the Tools of it take Bribes, not becauſe theſe are 
Witural or neceſſary Props of the Conſtitution, but 
ycauſe their Vices, their Luxury, their Luſt of Gain 


1a ve 


that 


aws 
ra- Power, have made them neceſſary, The ſame vo- 
the MWntary Neceſſity ſpreads throughout Life, and levens 


Ge whole Maſs of Society. And thus, in Conſequence 


Ho- 
Man the fatal Complications of Vice, Men are drawn by 
ayer e Link of the inexplicable Chain after another, till 


ving paſt the utmoſt Boundaries of Virtue, they be- 
dme totally immerſed and confirmed in Vice: For 
hich Reaſon Euphranor begins with removing the 
dundations of this Neceſſity, purging our Paſſions, 


ill., 
and 
n he 
arts, 


neſt Hd teaching us to deſpiſe Wealth, Power and Pleaſure ; 
ally Fat leaſt, to regard them as the Means, not the End 
d to Þ Life, the Inſtruments of our Happineſs, if rightly 
by fed, but its greateſt Bane if miſapplied. 
and | Urb. Pray, Sir, how does Euphranor proceed in 
Jea- Ich a nice Work? 
its Hier. As he reckons that the true Foundations of 
ives ing or living well, are to be laid in thinking juſtly, 
ſay pecially in thoſe Subjects which concern us moſt, he 
jeſs, Nt the utmoſt Pains to rectify and enlarge our Views 
the Þ Human Nature, Civil Government, the Admiviſtra- 
mo- and Character of GoD, and the true Genius of 
ther ien. Thus, for Inſtance, he makes it appear, by 


a beautiful 
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a beautiful Detail, That our Nature is formed { 
„ Truth, Religion and Virtue, and that our Happing 
lies in the Practice of thoſe.” 

Nx xr, ss to Government, he thinks it is of 
utmoſt Conſequence to have juſt Principles concern 
it, as theſe will ſerve to convince us, That ak 
** Government, which provides equally for the Pre 
*© gative of the Governors, and the Rights of the (j 
** rerned, is the main Hinge upon which the Vir 
and conſequently the Happineſt of Men and Natio 
depend.” Euphranor is of Opinion, That 6 
vernment is, or ought to be, the grand Former 
Men; not merely a Scheme for preſerving th 
Rights and Properties, but a Plan-of educati 
Men to Virtue, and a more extenſive Happini 
than they are capable of, in the ſolitary St 


«4 


«46 


«c 


«c 


«£6 


is 


of Nature.“ That it is the internal F. 
** bric and Conſtitution, and not the Adminiſtratig 
of a Government, which renders it good or b ſu 
«+ ſince a bad Government cannot, in the Nature P 


„Things, be well adminiſtred.” ——And, laſtly, | 
thinks, That it is the Government which forms t 
People good or bad, and not they it.“ For f 
Purpoſe he recommends much the Peruſal of PU 
Ariſtotle, and Polybius, among the Ancients ; 
More, Sidney, Nevil, Machiavel's Diſcourſes on L vs 
among the Moderns; but, above all, the immor anc 
Harrington, the great Oracle of modern Politics, wif” 
by a fair and full Induction of Hiſtorical. Facts, gh 
deduced the general Laws which introduce and gov 
the grand Criſes and Revolutions of the Political Mor. 
and who upon theſe has crefted a well-balanced 
incorruptible Scheme of Government, by which ese 

other Form is to be eſtimated, and counted more 
leſs perfect, as it approaches to that, or recedes from 
From ſuch Authors, and thoſe written in the ja 


Spit 
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irit, he thinks Men will imbibe that ardent Love of 
berty, that Spirit of Independence on the Fortunes 
d Vices of Mankind, and that inexpiable Hatred of 
ranny and Tyrants, however dignified by Rank and 
itles, or ſupported by Numbers, which are the main 
ews of public Virtue, and the nobleſt Finiſhing, as 
ell as the firmeſt Support of that which is private. 
hen as to Providence——hut, I doubt, Sir, I have 
eady tired you. 

Urb. By no Means ; pray, Sir, go on. 

Hier. I was going to ſay, that Euphranor reckons 
of great Importance, that we form true Conceptions 
Providence, if we would think neither too highly, 
dr too meanly of Life ; and not be too much elated, 
dr too much dejected by its Accidents. He conſiders 
the Univerſe as the City of Gov, or the great 


nal Puri to which all Beings belong; and reprelents 
ſtrat impartial and unlimited Goodneſs, as the ſupreme Mea 
or b ſure of the Divine Government, and Virtue as the 
ture WM primary Law by which its Subjects are bound, who 
ty, are more or leſs happy as they obey or violate it,” 

Fheſe Notions of Providence he reckons the Baſis of 


Ich a rational Faith and Reliance on zt, as will ſup- 
Wort a mild Reſignation and Contentment, and open a 
Wim and deep Source of Joy. And, above all, they 
ill make us think well of the Almighty Governor, and 
amorFand well-aftefted to him. I know no Point of Spe- 
lation which he labours more, or dwells upon with 
Wigher Complacency, than his Character, and the ami- 
Foie Genius of his Adminiſtration, For he is of Opi- 
ion, that the whole of our Religion will have a liberal 
r ſervile Caſt, and prove the Joy or Burthen of our 
$-ves, as our Views of thele are fair and great, or 
ark and little, On theſe noble Sentiments of the 


nore 
rom eit) and his Government, and on theſe alone he 
je . unks our Religion will ſtand, firm and vuſhaken, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe ſuſtained by Gop, and not by Man. Such 
Religion I have often heard him call the true Bain 1 
Life, which upon being infuſed into the inmoſt Spring 
and Receſſes of our Nature, will ſoften our Pains a 
ſweeten our Pleaſures : Sometimes he calls it the Su 
and great Enlivener of Human Life, which with i 
Friendly Beams diſſipates the Shades and Horrors 
Adverſity, and makes Proſperity ſhine with a bright 
Luſtre, At other Times he terms it the Guide at 
Guardian, the Tutelar Angel of Mankind; whit 
points out the true Uſe of Wealth and Power, af 
inſpires a noble Contempt of the Pomp and Parade 
Life, which guards us againſt the falſe Allurements 
Vice and Pleaſure, and fortiſies us againſt the real 
imaginary Trials of Virtue; not by arming us with 
Stoical Pride and Inſenſibility, but by teaching us 
bear them with a meek Grandeur, and a ſilent Submi 
ſion to the Will of God. 

Urb. I sHovLD be glad to hear more particular; 
in what manner he repreſents the Deity and his con 
vernment. 

Hier. As Euphranor has a ſtrong and natural Ve 
of Enthuſiaſm himſelf, ſo he is at great Pains to cheri 
that Enthuſiaſm in us, which he thinks natural to t 
Human Mind, and may be improved into a tru 
rational and elevated Spirit of Piety and Devotio 
This he reckons is beſt done by a fair and genuinf PP 
Exhibition of the Divine Majeſty, the moſt auguſt ar 
lovely Object that can paſs before the intellectual Ey: 
Accordingly, what an amiable Character does Euphr 
nor draw of God! With what Rapture does he ſpei am- 
of him! How do his Eyes ſparkle, and his Fa 
brighten, while he runs over his various Excellencies 
while he talks of him as the Parent of the Univerkf 
and Father of Mankind,” while he paints him“ fu 


4 premely wiG and powerful, the Fountain of aber 
HBeaut) 
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Beauty, and the Giver of all Good!“ Benevolence 
and Love he repreſents as the Charecteriſtics of his 
ature, and his other Perfections as Emanations 
from them, or Goodneſs in its various Attitudes and 


uche 
zum 
priny a | 


S ay 
ce Acts.“ Sanity he calls, “ the Love of Goodneſs 
ith Mand Virtue, and the Deteſtation of their Contraries.“ 


dom, according to him, is only the Divine Art 


ors 
-ight! of contriving how to do Good, and Power the ac- 
1: xMtive unwearied Exerciſe of it. Juſtice, that Attri- 


whiMWMbute of tremendous Name,” he conſiders only © as 
r, al unbounded, impartial and ſteady Benevolence, ſteer- 
ade Ming a middle Courſe between an harſh Severity and 


ents Ma ſoft Indulgence, the more effectually to guard and 
-eal ſecure the Virtue and Happineſs of his Creatures,” 
with deſcribes the Deity, as having no Intereſt ſepa- 

us rate from the World, or oppoſite to it, —as void of 


Paſſion, ſuperiour to all Controul, yet ever act - 
ing according to the eternal Rules of Reaſon, 
ular unchangeably happy in himſelf; and that Happineſs 
is G conſiſting in his darling Employment of doing Good, 
and communicating Happineſs without any Limita- 
tion but the various Natures of his Creatures.” He 
reſents him, as ſitting at the Helm of Affairs, 
comprehending Heaven and Earth with all their In- 
habitants in his paternal Eye, with infinite Fore- 
votiol ſight and Oeconomy, reconciling their different and 
envi apparently jarring Intereſts into the Good of the 
uſt af whole, laying out every Thing in Number, 
1 Ey Weight and Meaſure, and guiding the Univerſe, 
"uphs through all its Periods and Revolutions, with an 
e ſpe amazing Depth of Conduct, to final Perfection and 
$s Fad Happineſs.” . 

Simp. Tuis, Sir, is a Picture of a God whom In- 


ubm. 


Ve 
cher! 
tot 
2 tru! 


encies 
niverſſfels might love, and Atheiſts adore. You put me in 
n“ ſnd, zero, of an Addreſs which he made to us the 


of 
Peaut? 


ier Day, as we ſtood about him in a Ring, while 
you 


to my own Apartment. 
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you and Philander were gone out to pay a Viſit in 
Neighbourhood, I was ſo wonderfully delighted wid 
it, that I immediately wrote it down as ſoon as I retired 


Urb. Pray, Sir, if you pleaſe, let us hear it. 

Simp. AFTER he had taken Notice of the differen 
Characters given of the Deity by a few Sets of Rel 
gioniſts, he looked at us with an Air of deeper Attent 
on and Solemnity, and, to the beſt of my Remembrance 


went on to this Effect. F 

Ha vx you ever, Gentlemen, beſtowed any ſerioi v 
** Thoughts on the great Original of your Exiſtenq he 
and Happineſs, or viewed him in a proper Ligbi - 
«© ] cannot doubt but that you have often felt a »' 
*«« wondered at the Tenderneſs, and diſintereſtꝰ cu 
** Goodneſs of your own Parents. Did it never ſuf nc 
*« prize you to fee them ſo vigilant and anxious fff u. 
** your Welfare, providing for you with an unweari he 
Activity, without any Hope or Deſire of a Return hi: 


concerned and dejected when any unhappy Accidei ev 
„ befel you, delighted with your good Fortune, b ſhe 
above Meaſure charmed to behold you opening i as 
*© Deprees into the amiable Bloom of Youth and Re yet 
* fon? When you were corrected by your Parent ſo 
have you not afterwards reflected with how mu kir 


Reluctance they did it, what Mildneſs was mix inf 


„ with their Severity, and with what Fondneſs th 
« received you again into Favour ? Have you nes 
«© obſerved a Tear of Joy trickling down a Fathe 
Cheek, when you did well, or the deep Groan fetciave: 
ed from his Heart, if at any time you have diſh 
„ nouret yourſelves or his Family? Have you mark 
* the Tenderneſs of a Mother, when ſhe hung ov 
„ your Sick-Bed, diſſolved in Pity and Tears? Di 
you take Notice of her ſilent Rapture, when (| 
«© beheld you reltored to Health and Vigour ? Sud 
“ Gentleme! 
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Gentlemen, furely ſuch moſt of you have found 
your Parents to be, But not only ſuch, but in- 
finitely more is the Father of us all, He loves us 
better than we do ourſelves. He has all the Ten- 
derneſs of a Parent without any of the Folly, — 
has no Intereſt in loving us, but our Good; 
is ever watchful and active for our Happineſs; 
loves his Children infinitely, yet without frail Fond- 

neſs or blind Partiality ; is acquainted with our 

Frame, and therefore pities us; —remembers that 

rico we are but Duſt, and therefore forgives us. When 

tend he gives us Pain, it is to retrieve us from greater, 

ight} hen he corrects it is to reform, when he 

t a wounds and makes deep his Inciſions, it is only to 

reſt} cure the more thoroughly. When Mildnefs will 
er ff} not win us, he changes his Conduct and vilits us 

zus {fl} with Severity, the better to reclaim us. But when 
earic he puniſhes, it is with Averſion, for Judgement is 
 etur} his ſtrange Work——he is flow to Anger, and 
-cide} cven then tender amidſt his Severity, and ſwift to 
ne, bit ſhew Mercy, He cannot feel Sorrow, yet treats us 
ning as if he did. His Happineſs admits of no Addition, 
d Reg yet he communicates Pleaſure to us, as if by doing 
arent} ſo he increaſed his own. This is the Parent of Man. 
„mud kind! This their Phyſician, and this their Friend, 
; mix] infinitely wife and ſupremely good, the Almighty 
eſs thi} Maker and righteous Governor of the World!“ 

u nerf} WHILE the good Man delivered theſe amiable Sen- 
Fatherſinents, I could not help thinking him inſpired by ſome 
n fetdavenly Genius; his Air and Geſtures had ſomething 
e diſk$and and majeſtic. You muſt believe he gives you 
mark$e Image of his own Heart, he ſpeaks with ſuch a 
ng ouffeling of Divine Goodnels, 

rs? Di Urb. IxDEED the Draught you have given us, is 
when Wceedingly engaging ; I ſhould like much to hear 
- ? Sudfid ſee the good Man in theſe extEmporary Effuſtons. 
ntleme! Sim. 
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Simp. Tus Serenity and Grandeur of his Aſpe 
and Manner do certainly beſpeak a more than ordin 
Elevation and Dignity of Sentiment, I have frequent 
thought, that not only nearer Views of the Divinity th 
Mortals commonly take, aſſiſted him to draw thoſe fir 
Pictures, but that he borrowed their warmeſt Colo 
from the living and viſible Tranſcript of Divinity | 
exhibits in his own Character aed Conduct. 
indeed, he ſeems to move in a ſuperior Orb to the 
of Mankind, ——to live for others, not for himſ: 
He is quite a Stranger to little Views of Intereſt, 7 
do Good is ſo natural to him, that he often doe: 
without thinking; and when he ſets about it more 
lemnly, he indulges the Habit of Goodneſs with 
Fear of Ingratitude, or Hopes of a Requital : In ſh 
(if any Compariſon or Tranſlation of Imagery be 
lowable between the Creator aud his Creatures) 
fuppoſe the Virtues of Eupharnor ſtretched to 
nity, gives you the Idea of God. Therefore I do 
wonder he ſpeaks ſo truly and feelingly of the inſiu Cr 
Original, whom he fo ardently and amiably endeavouff gl 
to copy. be 

Urb. WHAT Pity is it that ſo few of the Inſtructq; pe 
of Youth are of Characters ſo eminent for Virtue, ui pre 
might then do as much Service by their Example as fut. 
their Inſtructions, and perhaps more too. Du 
you any Thing further of his to take Notice of ¶ Int 
thoſe intereſting Subjects ? ore: 

Hier. Yes, I remember lately on a ſolemn Occij act, 
on, he told us a beautiful Mythological Tale, whiff Rea 

appeared to me to contain a general Sketch of the gi and 
Outlines of the Divine Character and Adminiſtratiobein 
As I took it down in Characters from his own Mou can 
J believe it is pretty exact and as it happens, I haf rh 
it now about me, if you have a mind to hear it. him 


Urb. By all Means, you will oblige me much. Froy 
Him v 
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Hier. Hz had been talking on the very Subje we 
> upon, the different Views of Men in the Affair of 
lucation, and the ſeveral Ways they fall upon to 
compliſh them. And having taken Notice of the 
ifficulties that often ariſe from what is commonly cal- 
Intereſt, Ambition, and the unfavourable Aſpect 


uty WF Human Affairs, which frequently pervert the Aims, 
road damp the better Reſolutions of Mankind in the 
the rSWurney of Life, he thus went on; 

ml Brixp and erring Men! Who purſue the Sha- 


dows of Power and a little ſordid Intereſt, and 
admire the mere Varniſh of a Name, while you 
ignorantly forego true Honour, real Power, and a 
refined incorruptible Good ! How partial are your 
Views, who look not beyond the little Spor 
which you inhabit, or the narrow Limit of your 
mortal Career ! Surely that Man is truly and only 
wiſe, who calling to mind the Immenſity of Nature, 
conſiders himſelf as placed amidit the intelligent 
Creation, by the univerſal Superintendant, in 2 
glorious Field of Action and Trial, where he is to 
be trained up for higher Degrees of Virtue and 
Perfection; and who, connecting the paſt with the 
J preſent Time, and the preſent with that which is 
future, refers his Views to the whole Extent of his 
ff Duration. Such an Actor will not ſuffer the 
Intereſts of a leſſer Period to ſupplant thoſe of a 
greater, but will conſider the entire Part he has to 
act, and conduct himſelf by one invariable Rule of 
| Reaſon and Virtue, maintaining the Conſiſtency 
and Integrity of his Character even to his Exit 
of being always ſecure that no real Intereſt of his 
can ſuffer in the moſt embroiled Scenes, while he, 
who preſides in the great Drama, lives to befriend 
him in every Period of Exiſtence, and fully to ap- 
prove of him when he quits the Stage. What can 
His Vol. II. C « poſſibly 
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1% poſſibly damp a good Mind under the Govern 
of the beſt Mind, where Wiſdom and Order reig 
in Perfection, and where the Beginning, Midd 


* and End of Things conſpire, by the unerring D) + 
© rection of One, to univerſal Good? When 1 con b 
ſider the De1Ty in the Character of the univer/aiy . 
« and all. governing Mind, and reflect upon the diffe b 
„ ent Periods of his Godlike Adminiſtration, I a vr 
apt ſometimes to pleaſe myſelf by fancying fon p 
** ſacred Order like that I am going to tell you, wh g. 
folding itſelf in the Origin, Conſtitution and 0 b. 
conomy of the Univerſe ; which, for the Sake ol ,, 
«« Illuſtration as well as Ornament, I have wroug H, 
« into a kind of Mythological Tale.“ 0 

* Tur SUPREME MIND having dwelt in Lig ch 


from Everlaſting, uncircumſcribed by Time or Spa C 
i % coniplete in himſelf, and ſerene and undiſturbed po 
4 | the Poſſeſſion of his own Perfection, produced beſaſ v 
119 the Birth of Time, two divine Powers of immor 1. 
| 1 *© Youth and Beauty, called in Heaven URANIA aff hei 
| „ EUNOEA: In them the Image of their Parent ſko.. | 
entire, and with full Splendor. Theſe divine Twin her 

*l „ brooding over the dark Abyſs, called forth fro oft 
£0 „ thence by his creative Mandate, the vaſt Orb tals 
11 ö *« Being. URANIA's Perſon and Countenance canng x ge 
* be deſcribed, being inveſted with ſuch excellfl of « 
«« Brightneſs, as is not to be ſuſtained by Mortal Eyſ mit 

In her Right Hand ſhe held a golden Compaſs, wifff the 

Þ ; « which ſhe meaſured, ſpread out, and rounded t whi 


*« whole of Things: In her left hung a prodigioſſ che 
„ Chain, by which were ſufpended infinite Orders@her 


Creatures, which are ever moving upwards, in int 
«*« nite Progreſſion, to the Throne of their comme 
parent. Urania, at the Inſtigation of her Silte 
«+ blended Light and Darkneſs, Good and Evil, wit 
the various Forms and Elements of Being; in fuc 
a M 
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27 
a Manner as that Light and Good are ſtill predo- 
minant, and, by her divine Art, are predueed from 
their Contraries.“ 

« EvuxOEA's Aſpect is fair, and blooming as Light, 
brightned with ſuch a majeſtic Air of Sanctity, as 
almoſt dazzles the Sight of Celeſtials themſelves ; 
but a divine Benignity diffuſes ſo mild an Air over 
all, as cheers the dazzled Eye, and beams from one 
pole of the Univerſe to the other. Before her 
ſtands a reſplendent Lamp, in which a ſacred Flame 
burns for ever, without being conſumed. From 
thence ſhe enlivens the mighty Maſs with genial 
Heat and Vigour, and fills the Almighty's numerous 
Offspring with thoſe vital Energies which ever urge 
them to re-aſcend to him. She rode in a flamiag 
Chariot, attended with a bright Train of heavenly 
Powers, through the wide Empyrean round the 
whole Circle of Being ; while the Planets and Con- 
ſtellations danced their harmonious Rounds about 
her, and the Quires of Heaven ſang for Joy.” 

* URANIA caſting her Eye to the utmoſt Limits of 
her Father's Empire, pitches upon PR oONOEA, one 
of the eldeſt, and moſt quick- ſighted of the Immor- 
tals, to rule this great Dominion. She inveſts her with 


a golden Sceptre, which ſhe received from the Father 
Jof Gods and Men, Emblem of univerſal and unli- 


mited Power; and bids her ſuperintend the Motions of 


'F the Elements, and the Operations of all the Creatures 
which inhabit them. Proxota having received 


the Scepter, and thoſe ample Powers from Urania, 


Fer elder Siſter, whoſe Form and Beauty ſhe repre- 


inſſ {ents with milder Luſtre, ſtretched her golden Scepter 


over the wide Domain of her immortal Sire, and 


divided Light from Darkneſs, bid Chaos ſeparate, 


Order rife, and Time, then in youthful Bloom, begin 
bis annual Courſe, Day and Night, Motion and Reſt 


Fluccced alternately, and run their eternal Rounds. 


C 2 «© AND 
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During thele, it is decreed that the Outward Fra. 


* adjuſted to the other in the niceſt Harmony : 


*© AxD now having impreſſed the vital and never. 
failing Energy, ſhe goes forth in ſilent State, to 
execute her high Commiſſion, and performs her an- 
nual Circuits through the numberleſs Provinces 0 
her mighty Charge, which ſhe divides into thre: 
grand Diſtricts, The Firs ſhe aſſigns to the Domi 
nion of Reason; the Second to that of Arrec 
Tilos; the THirD to that of SENSEB: Over al 
theſe, ſhe placed NaTvuze, as her Subſtitute an 
Deputy ; who, becauſe of her Likeneſs to her, it 
often taken for her, and blindly adored in her ſteal 
by erring Mortals. Though Nature directs thi 
ſpecial Laws of every Diſtrict, for the particular Goc 
of each; yet PRO NORA, inſtructed by her Siſte 
URANIA, eſtabliſhed this univerſal Law, Thi 
the Different Orders of Being in each Diſtrict, ſh 
in Proportion to their ſeveral Degrees of Perfectia 
move onward, from Stage to Stage, to the Ordal.. 
next above them, and be ſucceeded by thoſe immediate 


below them, and all this in a continued Series 7 
Progreſſion without any End or Limit.” © In Coil. / 
ſequence of this general Law, there is no Void . 
Chaſm left in the Scale of Beings, and all the mij % 
dle Orders that lie between the wide-diſtant 8 6 
treams, partake ſomething of the Natures immed : 4 
ately above and below them, and run into one 2 Pe 
other, to maintain the marvellous Junctures A. « 
Plenitude of Being.” : th 
© PRONOEA did likewiſe ſettle the great Year 2 
the Univerſe, and appointed its ſuceſſive Seaſons I. ch 
Winter, Spring, Summer and Autumn, throuf,, — 


which it rolls, even as the little terreſtrial BA. * 


of Nature ſhall riſe, and refine with the Iutel led, 1 
and Moral, in continual Progreſſion, the one bei. Roy 


** Proportic 
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proportion; ſo that however deformed or defective 
ſome Appearances may ſeem to mortal Eyes, which 
ſcarce take in a ſingle Seaſon of the grand periodical 
Circuit, yet they are only ſucceſſive Steps and Evo- 
% lutions of the Original Plan, projected by the im- 
© mortal Urania ; and not unforeſeen Abortions, or 
* temporary Expedients to rectify the Errors, or ſup- 
„ ply the Defects of former Parts.“ 


T9 


O Proncea's Left-hand are placed two capacions 


« Veſſels, the grand Repoſitories of Good and Ill, and 
e of all thoſe Ingredients which enter into the Com- 
e poſition of Human Life. 
% Pleaſure and Pain, Riches and Poverty, Honour 
* and Diſgrace, ſometimes ſeparately, ſometimes blen- 
e ded together in various Proportions. How unequal 
ſoever thoſe Diſtributions may appear to ſhort-ſfight- 
ed Men, they are made according to an invariable 


From thele ſhe diſpenſes 


Law, eſtabliſhed by Urania, *© That ſuperior Hap- 
pineſt ſhall always accompany Virtue, which is of 


* ſuch almighty Power, as to alleviate every Ill, and 


exalt every Good of Life ; and that an Over-balance 
of Miſery ſhall continually attend upon Vice, which is 
corrected, and often removed by Misfortunes, but ge- 
nerally increaſed, and withal puniſhed by Prof: 
perity.” © Notwithſtanding this, Good and Evil, 
Virtue and Vice; are often miſtaken, the one for 
the other, by erring Mortals under the Dominion 
of Afettion.” 
** PRONOEA does likewiſe govern Mankind by ano- 
ther Law, which is engraven in indelible Charact- 
ers on the Hearts of all, That every State 
through which they paſs, ſhall be a State of Trial, 
to that which next ſucceeds it; and that in Propor- 
tion to their Behaviour and Improvement of her Dif- 
tributions in the FORMER, ſuch ſhall ybeir Conditie 
| C 3 „ on 
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aon be in the LATTER, In conſequence of this im- 
«© mutable Law, the Sons of Men are diſtributed into 
their various Orders and Conditions; and, accord. 

ing to their reſpective Conduct, advance faſter o W 
ſlower in the Scale of Being.” « 
* By theſe primary Laws of our Syſtem, which have "@ 
% Urania's Seal affixed to them, and are linked to. @ 
gether as with an adamantine Chain, the heaven; 
Siſters exerciſe and train their Parent's Offspring in @ 
each ſucceſſive State, educe Wiſdom from Folly 
and Beauty from Deformity, build Strength on 
*« Weakneſs, and make Pain the Parent of Joy.“ 

« PRONOEA further appoints a Divine Power, of i 8 yy; 
« moſt awful Form and Appearance, to ſuperintenc & j of 
« their Execution, called NæNESsIS ; who in one Hand de® ve 
« graſped a flaming Torch, by which ſhe pierced tl 
« darkeſt Retreats of Nature, and revealed the mol 
hidden Crimes in open Day; and in the Other, ſhi « 
« brandiſhed a Scorpion-Laſh, with which ſhe chaſ 
« tiſed the Sons of Vice and Folly. Her Alpet « 
« breathed irreſiſtable Terror, and ſhe moved wit! 
« ſuch tremendous Majeſty as ſhook Heaven and Ear 
to their Foundations,” 

© PRONOEA limits the Period of the Life of Mori 
& tals within a little Circle of Duration, in which 
« Mankind run their ſeveral Careers, and then qui 
« the Scene to make way for new Comers. And lc" 
they ſhould ſink into the lower Orders of an infer% 
*© or Kingdom, ſhe commits them to the Guardiar'® 
e ſhip of a certain Genius of a mixed Character  o x 
« holding partly of Reaſon, and partly of /maginatio: Al 
& called the Genius of HUuMaxn NATURE, whola nel 
ce piercing Looks, and homely Appearance, be{pc:vF and 
& at once Ingenuity and Candor, He takes the Char in 
&« of Mankind when they are born, and conducts then , Pe 
« through Life, till the Time of their Departure i, celi 

« gthÞ 
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other Regions. During the firft Period of Pronvea's 


| Adminiſtration, the Genius of Human Nature 
governed the Tribes of wandering Mortals ; but not- 


or withſtanding all his Diligence and Care, Diſorders 
multiplied, her Sons deſtroyed one another, many 
dave "@ were torn by wild Beaſts, and many died before they 
to. Were half formed and provided for; few reached the 


appointed Term of Human Life. Pronoea pitying 
© the State of her unfortunate Charge, repreſented their 
forlorn Condition to Urania ; who immediately diſ- 
E patched one of her Family and Handmaids to nurſe, 
protect, and train up the expoſed Race: her Name 
of: was Pol Ir EIA: She was wrapped in a long Robe 
tene & of an Azure Colour, over which was caſt a dark 
land 4e Veil, having many myſterious Figures and Charac- 
| the ters on it; ſhe held graſped a Sword in one Hand, 
mol Wand a Cronucepia in the other; and had ſome- 
thing inflexibly ſtern and awſul in her Aſpect. She 
appeared infinitely wakeful and;induſtriouus, and of 
ſpec ſteady, yet poliſhed Manners. Proncea having in- 
With ſtructed her with full Powers, ſhe went about teach- 
ing wandering Mortals the Arts of Life, of building, 
plowing, ſowing, weaving and working in Metals; 
ſhe gathered them into Houſes and Cities, diſtin- 
guiſhed them into Families, Tribes and Communi- 
ties, and bleſſed them with Laws, Government and 
Civil Inſtitutions,” 

It was under the Regency of Politeia, that Ex- 
Liar M rERIENCE bore PHiLOSOPHY fo CONTEMPLATI- 


ter Nox; who was produced into the World by the 


11578 Aſſiſtance of hoary Time. She partakes of the Cool- 
'ho'2F neſs of ter Father, and the Prudence of her Mother; 
pech and holds an Harp in the one Hand, and a Speculum 
12r;2F 1n the other, and acts as Counſellor and Aſſiſtant to 
then Politeia, whoſe Government is moſt firm and ſuc- 
e i ceſsful, when ſheis molt under her Influence and Di- 
oth? C 4 6 rection, 
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rection. Mankind lived for ſome time ſecure and ea 
under the joint Guardianſhip of thoſe siſter-Power ; 
till Ambition, Avarice, and the Love of Pleaſure in 
troduced Fraud and Rapine, Luxury and Profuſio 
and the other Vices of poliſhed Life; Tyrants ro 
and baniſhed the Guardian-Genius, under who! 
Wings they had grown up. Order ceaſed, La 
became vain, Lat governed, and a Public was 1 
more. For Power ſet on by Paſſion, refuſed to 1 , 
controuled, and Corruption, the Daughter of Cu 
* ning, that ſquint-eyed and ſhort-fighted Powel 
and of Luft, that headſtrong, unruly Monſteſ £ 
*« worked ſo deep and by ſuch hidden Mines, thi 
either Law could not detect, or Authority cou 
« not puniſh her. Therefore Proncea, the Guardia y 
« of Mankind, applied to the Father of Gods and Me 
* who did thereupon ſend another Majeſtic and He 


« ven-bright Power, to the Relief and Protection Ui © 
* her unhappy Wards. Her Name was EUSEBE [oo ©. 
She bore her Father's Thunders in one Hand, and N 
** Branch of Olive in the other, mild Emblem of Peay t 
« Having applied herſelf to heal the Diſorders whig pl 
her Siſter Politeia could not repair, ſhe charmed a * 
* purified Mankind by her heavenly Inſtitutions, a ©! 
% awed them by her wholeſome Terrors. So tl pl. 
* Socicty and Human Affairs began to put on a ne . 
* Face, Order revived, Laws recovered their baff of 
« Force, Liberty reſamed its native Honours ; M be 
ee pulled donn thoſe Temples which had been ded th 
&« cated to the inſernal Powers, Pride, Ambition, 4:M E 
« rice and Superſtition ; and returned to the Adoratio Gan 
*« of the ſupreme God. They lived in mutgal Concor thi 
and Security, honoured their Country as their com 90 
« mon Parent, and without much Pain or Diſturband ** 
« from abroad, finiſhed the Period of their earth De 
«* Deſtination, By the united Influence of Eu/eve K 
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* and her Political Siſter, who by Rays borrowed from 


her did now ſhine with double Strength and Luſtre, 
Human Affairs are conducted with as much Order 
and Decency as can be expected in the Empire of 
Aﬀedtion. And the Management of this vaſt Province 
is ſtill rendered eaſter by the Aid of two ſubordinate 
Powers, who are of celeſtial Origin, and properly 
Retainers and Hand-maids to Politeia and Euſebeia. 
They are called MxzmosyNE and PAEDEIA, and 
have an hardy but ingenuous Aſpect, are patient of 
Toil, apt to be taught, formed for Action, and of 
cawearied Induſtry. Theſe are employed by the 
Miniſters of PRoxoEta, toopen the Views of Youth, 


to tame the ruder Paſſions, to form them to Order 


& and Diſcipline, to guide them unhurt through the 


wiley Trains of Pleaſure, and to qualify them for 


IF a polite, virtuous and religious Life, Theſe illuſtri- 


ous Powers have X;vals not a few, who aſſume their 
Name and Air, and deceive many by the Pomp of 


BS their Appearance; but it is they alone who are em- 


ployed by Pronoea's Miniſters, and accompliſh Yonth 


in thoſe important Arts of commanding themſelves, 
or others that deſerve the Name. All the reſt, how 
plauſible or pompous ſoever, are mere Pretenders.” 
„ Tuus, by the tranſcendent Care and Goodneſs 
of Pronocea and the wiſe Adminiſtration of her De- 


11 puties, Mankind run the Race preſcribed to them by 
the immortal Urania, andgenjoy a State of tolerable 


Eaſe and Tranquility, till, they reach the deſtined 
Goal of Mortality, Then the Curtain that divides 
the lower from the upper World, drops, and all the 
Generations of Men are gathered together by Pro- 
20a, before the great Judge of the Quick and the 
Dead, who reſigns them into the Hands of Jus rick, 
to receive the Reward of their equal Doings, or de- 
livers them over to NEMES15, to be puniſhed for 

C 5 the ir 
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e their Miſdeeds in Abodes ſuited to their reſpectwe $ 1 
« Characters. Then is that Scene ſhut up, and an-  _ 
« ther vaſt interminable one opens, the ſeveral Peri 8 
« ods of which are involved in awful Darkneſs, be“ Ye 
« yond the Ken of Mortal Eye. 2 60 

« On Thing, however, is revealed by Urania, 1 


« recorded in the Archives of Heaven, That at cer. 4 — 
« tain Periods hid in the Boſom of Eternity, the Som 1 þ 
cc of God, as they fulfil the ſeveral Stages of their Pu. W ar 
ce rification, ſhall be aſſembled by Pronoca in the Pre- | 
& ſence of their eternal Parent: At that Time will {h:%J _ 
« deliver them up to her Father, who will now unit 1 
& the Subjects of her wide- extended Empire, who ar: fu 
« immutably eſtabliſhed in a Courſe of Virtue, unde & th. 


the immediate Dominion of EuxoEA, his beſt-be & ne 
« loved. Then Eunzea will lead forth the SONS 0 th 
God into the Manſions of Br aTiTuDe, where thei c 
“ ſhall continue without any End of Duration.“ | 


or 
Here Euphranor pauſed for a while, as if he had bee pe 
abſorpt in the Grandeur and Majeſty of the Ux1vziW fre 
SAL DRAMA, Which he thus exhibited in Miniature W to 
then turning to us with an Air perfectly mild and 
rene, he concluded his Diſcourſe after this Manner; ¶ ar 
« You ſee, my young Friends, What you are, th lot 

« honourable Part given you to act, the noble Theatiſ aj; 
« upon which you are to, play your Part, the auguſ Le 
« Aſſembly who are Spectators of your Conduct, an w. 
« the glorious Prize which will be conferred upo Le 
« thoſe that quit themſelves like Men. Know then oy 
and knowing it, ſupport the Dignity of your Raul tue 
« and Character, and remember the Importance of th to 
« Work aſſigned you. Though you are confined i Ur 
« preſent to a little Spot, yet conſider in what a Worll yo 
« you live, how auguſt and great, the Work of a God th 
« therefore do not confine your Views and Ambition TI 
7 tg one of its tranſitory Stages, but adjuſt theſe u ay 


«« the 
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the Duration of the Univerſe and the generous Views 
of its Author, Be not concerned what Part is given 
vou, but how you act it; remembering, that it is 
de the Actor that dignifies the Part, rather than is digni- 

# fied by it; and that Riches and Finery, oftner en- 
» \ 2G cumber than aſſiſt him in the Execution of his Part. 
cer Eſteem no Pleaſure genuine or laſting, but what 
B 0 ſprings from the Gracefulneſs of the Part alloted you, 


and count that Intereſt both ſordid and precarious, 


* which is earned by departing from it. Forget not, 
oh! forget not, the eternal Laws of Action inva- 

mit riably fixed by Pronoca, nor dread that her faith · 

gry ful Sons ſhall fail of their Reward, while ſhe fits at 
2 


the Helm. If you can approve yourſelves to her, be 
tbe not anxiouſly concerned what Figure you make in 
S 0 * the Eyes of your Fellow-Actors. And whatever 
then Competitions ariſe among them, or whatever Diſ- 
orders perplex theſe lower Scenes, be not diſcom- 
poſed by them, nor let them divert your Views 
from thoſe auguſter ones which the preſent ſerve 
to introduce, and which will be opened, to you, 
when by a due Courſe of Trial and Purification, you 
are prepared to enter upon them. Let a ſober Phi- 
loſophy, enriched by Experience and ripened.by Time, 
direct your Views of Nature, Life and Government. 
Let the pure Love of God and Man govern and 
# warm your Heart, and give Luſtre to all your Actions. 
Let a Religion, neither ſoured by Superſtition, nor 
over-heated by Enthuſiaſm, add nerves to your Vir- 
ue, and ſupport you amidſt the IIls of Life. Keep 
to the Character you bear with Steadineſs and 
Uniformity to the laſt, and be it high, be it low, 
you ſhall be as much approved as if you had bore 
the higheſt. - Still look forward to the final Iſſue of 
Things, and, amidſt the little Perplexities and Diſ- 
appointments of Liſe, repreſent to yourſelves that 
« ſelemn 


36 DrartoGves concerning 
«© ſolemn Audit, when, in the View of the general WS; 
«© Aſſembly of the Sons of God, you ſhall be thought 
* worthy to enter into the Realms of perfect Love and hi 
perfect Happineſs, Preſs on therefore with a gene- 
* rous Ambition to the Conſummation of your Virtue, 
and the higheſt Perfection of your Nature. Act 
* always under the Eye of God, and in Concert with 
* him, by filling up, according to your ſmall Meaſure, 
that Plan of Happineſs which he has projected; be 
& great, like him, in doing Good for Goodneſs Sake, 
* being equally unmoved with Praiſe or Blame, neither 
* ſeduced by Pleaſure, nor ſubdued by Pain. Having 
e fixed this Aim as the Scope not of your mortal Liſe 
* only, but of your immortal Duration, let all your 
« Views point ſteadily towards it; let all your 
«© Studies, the whole of your Education and Buſineſs| 
„in Life, like ſo many Lines, concenter here, that this 
« Twilight State may be a conſtant Progreſs towards} 
perfection, and a natural Introduction to all the fu- 
* ture Stages of your Improvement. When, at length, 
«© the great Maſter of Life calls you off from this lower 
s Stage, depart with Dignity and Eaſe ; and having 
*« fulfilled the Part aſſigned you, you will be tranſ- 
* lated to a more glorious Theatre, act a more im- 
portant Part, and ſhine as the Stars of Heaven, 
** bleſſing and bleſt for ever.” 

Tuus does Euphranor, inſtruct his Pupils, and point 
ont to them the great Lines of their Duty and Intereſt. 
And now, Sir, as we have complied with your Requeſt, 
you will oblige us by telling us frankly, how you like 
his Doctrine and Manner of enforcing it. 

Urb. I Conrtss, Sir, there are ſome things in the 
Piece of Mythology you have read to us, which I do 
not ſo readily enter into; but I cannot help being 
ſtruck with the Grandeur of ſuch Parts of it as I under- 
ſtand, and the Weight and Importance of his other 


of TS -ourles ; 
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5 diſcourſes ; yet, as you and he ha 

ene to me, and ſuggeſted ſeveral * aq b 
F hich deſerve Conſideration, 'I think it a Piece of 1 
4 e I owe myſelf and Son, as well as Eup AT . 
4 view them at Leiſure, before I come a Dotermal 14 
n about a Buſineſs of ſuch Conſequence as my 8 w— 
th Pure Happineſs ; and when I have maturel _— = ; 
e, ery Circumſtance, I will then beg Leave -— 7 * 
be u with an Account of my Reſolutions : Mean T; g 
de, Mchank you heartily, Gentlemen, for your kind Offi ime 
We approved of Urbanus's Reſolutions, and Es 


lex ; 
ted at that tune, 
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OPHRON is a great Admirer of the Ancient; re. 

and ſeems to have imbibed the Spirit of an At Mei 

nian or an old Roman, The Genius of Ancient Miſden g 
he reckons not only totally diſtin& from Modern, bu 
of a more divine Nature, One would take him for 
perfect Enthuſiaſt on this Head, or imagine that hai 
had ſtudied in the Old Academy, or been of the Tut 
culan Club; he talks with ſuch Raptures of the bright 
and poliſhed Ages of Greece and Rome. Sometimes 
have thought him initiated in the greater Myſteries, it 
which he fancies a more profund and marvellous Strait 
of Wiſdom then is commonly believed ; at other Time 
I have rallied him as an Heathen Prieſt, and told hin 
I verily believed he was infected with the Spirit of thi 
Delphic Oracle, But the Spirit he breathes is ſo mils 
and beneficent, that it is impoſſible to be angry wit 
him, even though it leads him to rail ſometimes 2 
modern Inſtitutions, and modern Seats of Literatur- 2c 
Therefore we can bear, nay be entertained with his Od ight 
dities, when he ſpeaks of introducing ancientInſtitution: 
and reviving ancient Manners, and while he projech 
imaginary Schemes for the Benefit of a riſing Age. 
HavinG lately made an Excurſion to one of thX 
Univerſities, and being returned quite full of his Tou 
he could not help diſcovering the other Night ſome 


thing of his uſual Zeal, His Eyes ſparkled with ay theN 
uncommon Ardor, and ſeemed to portend ſome liveh thy p 
Eruption; to which at length he gave vent in the fol of A 
lowing Manner. cenar 
Wu I roamed the other Week through the Un n nn 
eral 


verlity of * , methought I was tranſported int 
the 
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bi ie ſhady Bowers and Portico's of the old Lyceum. 
Was {truck with the G-thic Grandeur and wild Mag- 
N 1 Ecence of ſome of the Buildings. And while others 

played their fair Proportions they called back to my 

ind the Simplicity and Majeſty of Grecian Architec- 
11% e. I travelled through the beautiful Repoſitories of 
„ Meient and modern Learning, as if I had been walking 
n g enchanted Ground, and was come to the Fountain- 
bu Eds of Science. I admired their Order and Elegance, 
or Wd obſerved with no ſmall Delight, the Curioſities of 
e be ture and Art, the Collection of many Ages, poured 
Tu before me in rich Profuſion. The charming Walks 
ige Gardens with which it abounds, ſeemed deſigned 
les favour the Genius of Scholars, and invite to Con- 
s, if'plation, And the ſpacious Courts and Bowling- 
eens afforded Opportunities of Exerciſe and agreeable 


trail 

me Pil, to fill up the Intervals of Study. I was at once 
hin ed and pleaſed with the venerable Appearance of the 
F tach ters and Profeſſors, whoſe Robes and Gravity ſeemed 


@ ſlighteſt Badges of their Capacity and Erudition, 
e healthful Looks and ſprightly Ardor of the Fel- 
s and Students, beſpoke as well a ſtrict Temperance 
a noble Ambition after Science, I was particularly 
ighted, that ſo many Adventurers in Learning were, 


ed above Want and a ſervile Dependence, but en- 


8 a ed to proſecute their Studies, unencumbered with the 
- * res of Life. 
Ta Ona Seat of the Muſes,” ſaid J to myſelf, 


hence'Science is diſpenſed in liberal Streams over all 
the Nation, and into diſtantRegions ! Thrice happy 
Ichy peaceful Members, who far removed from the Din 
of Arms, the Pomp of a Court and Toils of mer- 
cenary Arts, explore Truth, and dwell with Wiſdom. 
e Um in the venerable Muſeum, or the ſhady Grove! Li- 
4 int} Þcral Nurſe of Arts, Parent of Ingenuity and Learn- 


the boy ing, 


the Liberality of the public Appointments, not only 


4 Driirocvss concerning 


«© ing, always employed in forming the Minds of ti 
„ Youth, and training them up for all the domeſic 
1 ſocial and civil Arts of Life! Hence ariſe our Sch 
% lars, our Senators, our Magiſtrates, our Luminaril 
in Church and State to enlighten and civilize of 
*« own and future Ages.“ ; 

Tuus, Gentlemen, did I entertain myſelf with tho 
delightful Proſpects, the Foundation of our comm 
Felicity. By Degrees my Curioſity awaked and py 
me upon Enquiry, by what Train of Culture the Ma 
ners of the Youth are formed, and what Arts thd 
profeſſed Maſters of Literature employ to raiſe ſuc 
glorious Nurſery of the Public. 

Uro a near Inſpection I found that the Rules 2 
Forms of the Univerlity were exceedingly {tric : 
regular that the Hours of Attendance upon Chu 
were preſcribed by Law, and ſevere Penalties denoun 
againſt Abſence——nay, that the Hours of eati 
aſſembling together and ſleeping were appointed by $ 
tute; ſo that if any Perſon was found out of the C! 
lege, or in a Public-Houſe after the Statute-hour, 
Proctor might order him to be gone, and puniſh h 
for his Irregularity. I found likewiſe that the ſubon 3 
nation of Ranks, a prime Engine of Diſcipline afiff / 
order was admirably obſerved that the Fe//owvs kt 
the Scholars at a proper Diſtance, that the Profeſſ 
maintained their Dignity with a becoming Statelin 
and Reſerve, that the Figure of a Cap or Goy 
ſleeve entitled the Wearer to a certain Degree of | 


miliarity and Honour, or taught a ſuitable Leſſon 3 
Humility and modeſt Carriage. I found, in ſhort, Da 

every one had his Studies, his Buſineſs, nay his Opilf ET 
ons, and the whole Train of his Life marked out | vor 
him and that if any deviated from the recel\ i; 
Standard, there was an excellent Order of Courts ay 0 


Judges appointed to chaſtiſe him for his petulant Lc 
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mm Singularity, and to reclaim him to the wholeſome 
be ed authorized Method of thinking and acting. Such 
cb the Diſcipline of Manners ! 
WF As to literary Culture, I learned that public Diſ- 
urſes and Diſputations were preſcribed to all the Stu- 
Wnts, in which they have Opportunities of whetting 
cir Wit by /22ica/ Subtleties and Diſtinctions, and of 
Werciſing their Learning and Eloquence in declamatory 
fuſions. To awaken their Genius, and reward their 
dduſtry ; after a certain Period and Courſe of Puri- 
ation and Trial, they have honourable Titles or ſolid 
nefices conferred upon them. Hence that Conten- 
bn you ſee among all Ranks who ſhall aſcend faſteſt 
d mount higheſt in the Scale of Honour and Pre- 
ment. I was informed likewiſe, that on ſtated 
caſions, the Men of ſuperior Genius entertain the 
rned Body with Lectures on every Branch of Science 
which ſtated Taſk they have handſome Appoint- 
nts——and that belides theſe, the Youth may chuſe 
n of the greateſt Accompliſhments for their private 
htors, who add to their more ſolemn Prælections 
itten Courſes, and Extracts of Philoſophy, which 
Students may copy out at their own Leiſure. Thus 
ely has this learned Body provided for the Improve- 
nt of the Minds of the Youth ! 
VHiLE I was running over in my Mind this admi- 
le Oeconomy, and anticipating its happy Effects, 
tell you, Gentlemen, an odd Thought that came 
Foſs me? | 
do, ſaid Zugenio, pray let us have it, I warrant 
you want to und ſome Flaw in thoſe excellent 
lers, which have been contrived by the wiſeſt Heads, 
have ſtood the Telt of many Ages. 
IVu v, truly, Gentlemen, replied Scphron, I do not 
tend to cenſure the Conſtitution or Conduct of this, 
any other learned Body either at Home or Abroad. 
Far 


ar! U 
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Far be it from me, to arraign the Wiſdom of my d twee 
periors in Years and Experience: I was only wonder, t! 
ing, as I am apt ſometimes to compare ancient wit yt 
modern Things, eſpecially as I had the Lyceum ſig er 
gelted to my — by thoſe agreeable Scenes bi x- h 
opened upon me; I ſay I began to wonder how it Hd i: 
happened that the general Strain of Modern Educatia rn: 
is ſo widely different from the Ancient. All the Diff con 
rences did not occur to me, but one appeared fo nin 
markable, that I could not help remembring it. e! 
THE ANCIENTS ſeemed to think, That the pres 
*« cipal Deſign of Education is to train up good Citizei vin 
* and uſeful Members of the State in their reſpectii ol 
Characters and Relations of Parents, Children, M im 
*« giltrates, Subjects, Soldiers, Countrymen.” Bulify 
the apparent Deſign of Modern Education, as far h a 
could ever learn it, ſeems to be, To equip a Sch Pu 
lar, or to teach one by Means of a certain Trade JW n 


*« Profeſſion, the readieſt Knack of making MoneWn a 
% without any Regard to a Public, or to ſocial Co 
** nections.” A Stripling is ſent to School to learn W co! 
read and write and underſtand Figures, that he m 
do Buſineſs, as it is called, by which is meant to ma 
a Fortune, or to know how to keep and improve one 
if he has it. Then perhaps he is ſent to the Univerſ Pa: 
to go through a Courſe of the Liberal Arts and SciengÞn-we 
in Appearance, and to accompliſh him as a Man Wch t 
Learning; but in Effect, that by paſſing through tvice 
uſual Forms and Degrees in one of the eſtabliſhed See Ec 
of Literature, and making proper Acquaintance then 
he may ſecure a Livelihood, eſpecially in the Churd 
for which our Colleges ſeem to have been principal 
deſigned as Nurſeries, and be Iegally qualified to hc 
ſome Preferment with as little Labour and as mu 


Advantage to himſelf as poſſibly he can: Or the yousr:c 
Squire is ſent 7/;;her to {ill up the inglorious TatervWrers, 
betwc 
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ween Childhood and Maturity, of which he knows 
t how to diſpoſe, There he learns, if he learns 
wit y thing at all, to chop a little Logic, or to conn 
ſer a few inſignificant Phraſes, to make his Brother 
higWx-hunters ſtare at his huge Erudition. A young 
t d is put Apprentice to a Merchant or Tradeſman to 
dia ihrn a Craft, or Way of earning a Livelihood; but is 
iff conſidered as it ſhould be, to which Profeſſion his 
onnius inclines him moſt, or in what Character he may 
e his Country beſt? There are Schools and Col- 


prices to inſtruct the Apothecary, the Phy/ecian, the 
i2eWo/7e, in their reſpective Profeſſions 3 but in what 


i ools are they taught to be gozd Men, what Arts 
# imvloyed to form them honeſt Citizens, and to 
alify them for ſuſtaining their ſeveral Characters 
rah a becoming Dignity and Decorum, as Sons of 
Schi Public and Members of particular Communities? 
de MV HtertEAs Ancient Wildom ſeems to have gone 
one n a different Scent, | 

 CofT nar looked upon Man as a PoL1T1CAL Creature, 
| conſidered him chiefly in his Sccial and Civil Ca- 
ty; and was at proportionable Pains to form him 
> maſWood and uſeful Man in this Senſe. The Youth were 
koned the Children of the Public more than of their 
veriy Parents, and were taught to look upon the Com- 
n-wealth as their common Nurſe and Parent, to 
ich their higheſt Affection was due, and to whoſe 
ice they were to refer all their Deſigns and Actions. 
e Education in old Pera, in Crete, Lacedemon, 
e, and Rome, was adapted to form and nurſe a 


murder, brave and public-ſpirited People. They took 
1cipalWerent Roads indeed, but all led to the ſame End, 
o hol taſhioning the Manners of the Citizens, and fitting 


ir Bodies and Minds for public Service. The Gy m- 
STIC Arts formed good Soldiers, Seamen and La- 
Prers. Dancing was not conſidered as a Matter of 
mer? 
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Far be it from me, to arraign the Wiſdom of my $ 
periors in Years and Experience: I was only wonde 
ing, as I am apt ſometimes to compare ancient wit 
modern Things, eſpecially as I had the Lyceum fug 
geſted to my Fancy by thoſe agreeable Scenes whit 
opened upon me; I ſay I began to wonder how it h 
happened that the general Strain of Modern EducatiqiſſÞn a 
is ſo widely different from the Ancient. All the Diff 
rences did not occur to me, but one appeared fo rnius 
markable, that I could not help remembring it. e h 

THE ANCIENTS ſeemed to think, . That the pries t 
*« cipal Deſign of Education is to train up good Citize 
and uſeful Members of the State in their reſpe& 
Characters and Relations of Parents, Children, M imp 
*« giltrates, Subjects, Soldiers, Countrymen.“ Bu: 
the apparent Deſign of Modern Education, as far a 
could ever learn it, ſeems to be, ©* To equip a Sch 
lar, or to teach one by Means of a certain Trade MKE 
* Profeſſion, the readieſt Knack of making Mongſſn a d 
*« without any Regard to a Public, or to ſocial Coflnam 
e nections. A Stripling is ſent to School to learn conf 
read and write and underſtand Figures, that he mfſty; 3 
do Buſineſs, as it is called, by which is meant to maÞÞod ar 
a Fortune, or to know how to keep and improve offoned 
if he has it. Then perhaps he is ſent to the UniverlÞ Pare; 
to go through a Courſe of the Liberal Arts and Scien$-weal 
in Appearance, and to accompliſh him as a Manfh the 
Learning; but in Effect, that by paſſing through gice th 
uſual Forms and Degrees in one of the eſtabliſhed Se Edu 
of Literature, and making proper Acquaintance then an 
he may ſecure a Livelihood, eſpecially in the Churfr, bra 
for which our Colleges ſeem to have been princip: dent R 
deſigned as Nurſeries, and be legally qualified to h{hion 
ſome Preferment with as little Labour and as mij Bodie 
Advantage to himſelf as poſſibly he can: Or the yolric A 
Squire is ſent 7/i7her to fill up the inglorious Taterfers, , 

betw 


: 
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tween Childhood and Maturity, of which he knows 
xt how to diſpoſe, There he learns, if he learns 
win thing at all, to chop a little Logic, or to conn 
er a few inſignificant Phraſes, to make his Brother 
x-hunters ſtare at his huge Erudition, A young 
d is put Apprentice to a Merchant or Tradeſman to 
n a Craft, or Way of earning a Livelihood; but is 
conſidered as it ſhould be, to which Profeſſion his 
ius inclines him moſt, or in what Character he may 
e his Country beſt? There are Schools and Col- 
s to inſtruct the Apothecary, the P ſician, the 
une, in their reſpective Profeſſions; but in what 


ectiiſjcols are they taught to be good Men, what Arts 
„ imployed to form them honeſt Citizens, and to 
q lify them for ſuſtaining their ſeveral Characters 


h a becoming Dignity and Decorum, as Sons of 


Ir 2s 
Schl Public and Members of particular Communities? 
ade VHEREAS Ancient Wildom ſeems to have gone 


lone a different Scent. 

| Col#aT looked upon Man as a PoL1iT1CAL Creature, 
earn conſidered him chiefly in his Szcial and Civil Ca- 
e my; and was at proportionable Pains to form him 
o maſÞod and uſeful Man in this Senſe. The Youth were 
ve ofloned the Children of the Public more than of their 
iverſÞ Parents, and were taught to look upon the Com- 
;cien$-wealth as their common Nurſe and Parent, to 
h their higheſt Affection was due, and to whoſe 
ugh ſice they were to refer all their Deſigns and Actions. 
ed Se Education in old Pera, in Crete, Lacedemon, 
e then, and Rome, was adapted to form and nurſe a 
ChurFr, brave and public-ſpirited People. They took 
ncipSent Roads indeed, but all led to the ſame End, 
to hÞſhioning the Manners of the Citizens, and fitting 
s mj Bodies and Minds for public Service. The Gy m- 
e yoric Arts formed good Soldiers, Seamen and La- 
Intetfers. Dancing was not conſidered as a Matter of 
betw( merz 


! 
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| 
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mere Pleaſure, but as an uſeful Inſtrument to ſoſt 
their Manners and give Agility and Strength as well! 
Gracefulneſs in Motion. Hunting was uſed as 
Apprenticeſhip for War. Tactics, Mechanics, andi 
Politer Arts were employed to impreſs them with] 
Senſe of their Relation to the Public, to awaken a gf 
rious Enthuſiaſm in its Service, and to render th 
more complete in their ſeveral Profeſſions, and Emply 
ments. Oratory, Politics, Moral Philoſophy, Cen 
and Arithmetic, had an immediate Reference to L 
and qualified them for being Public Speakers, Sta 
men, Architedts, Merchants, Magiſtrates. Nor w 
any Arts taught by public Authority, but what ha 
ſtrict Connection with Life and Buſineſs. And g 
Connection was ſtrongly marked and kept in conſſ 
View by means of the whole Train of the public Po 
and Inſtitutions, It was ſuch Arts o that were 
couraged and patronized by the State, nor do we 
that any Academies were founded or endowed to te 
merely ſpeculative Arts or Sciences. In ſhort, P /eaj 
went always hand-in-hand with //?rudtion ; and 
dom wore not only an inviting, but a pleaſurable 
pet. For Mens Senſes and Imaginations were n 
the Inlets to Knowledge, and molt engaging Promp 
to Virtue : So that Inſtructian and its Companion F 
ſure were converted into political Inſtruments of fo 
ing the Citizens to a Senſe of Humanity and the (tri 


Decorum. f n 
Fos, whatever Pains were beſtowed in tea" © 
Youth the Practical Arts, their Maxx ERS were Me 
Object of their chief Concern. Theſe were under fun 
Inſpection of their moſt eminent Magiſtrates and aii 
Councils. The Houſes of thoſe who were moſt v — b 
rable for their Wiſdom, Probity and Experience, Hu 
open to People of every Rank and Age. Thi "bes 


eſpecially, did the Youth reſort to learn the Prec! 
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Wiſdom and uſeful Knowledge, and to be formed by 
ir Example. The Fundamental Laws and Inſtituti- 
s of theGovernment were framed to mould them right, 
d prevent the Influence of domeſtic Licentiouſneſs and 
in Wreign Corruptions. On this Footing did Things 
d anciently. 
Bur, now- a-days Manner: are leaſt of all minded. 
eſe, we fancy, will come of Courſe. To ſecure 
dat we call the vin Chance is the firſt, I had almoſt 
912 the only Thing thought of. For this and no 
ner Purpoſe, Arts and Learning are acquired, unleſs 
e by ſome ſtudious Viſionaries, who are fo ignorant 
- 1. the World as to think theſe worth the purſuing for 
ir own Sake, But how to inſpire the Mind with 
timents of Honour, Virtue and public Spirit, and 
form the Manners to Sobriety and Goodneſs, is 
ely, if ever, a Matter of private Enquiry or public 
ncern, It is well if we think of acquiring any real 
owledge, and are not put off with mere Words and 
% sbhew of Learning, and do not contract ſuch Pre- 
Hyption, Self-C onceit and Obſtinacy of Judgment, as a 
ble al Ignorance co uld never have produced. 
Now, Gentlemen, give me leave to aſk you, To 
jat this Difference betwixt Ancient and Modern Edu- 
jon is owing, Is it the Effect of greater Refinement 
of f Modern Prudence, or muſt we aſcribe it to the Im- 
rtance of our Modern Diſcoveries, which we think 


an to teach them thoſe homely and thread-bare Arts 
Moral Improvement and Political Diſcipline ? For 
annot imagine that People are more ſelfiſh and nar- 
minded than formerly, or have leſs Reſpect to the 
oft ore of Max, his Connections with Society, or his 
tical Oeconomy. 

Tur Company appeared a little ſurprized at Sophron's 
icourte, and his unexpected Queſtions ; but after 
lome 


of more Conſequence to communicate to the Youth, 
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ſome Silence, E ugenio ſaid with a kind of leer 
Smile, | 
We are much obliged to Sophron for his minute ad 
count of the Ancient Manner of Education, and t 
ſhrewd Contraſt he has drawn between it and our A 
dern Method. For certain thoſe were wondrous ha 
Times when Men minded the Public more than ther Hin, 
ſelves, and wanted rather to be good and wiſe, tha 
rich and powerful. I ſuppoſe Sophron had the Gola 


Age in his Eye, when that Primigenial Race of Mali 
were contented with ſatisfying the ſimple Wants q lit 
Nature, feaſted on the Acorn, and were regaled vi d 
the running Brook. No wonder they loved the ſt x 
Country ſo tenderly, when they conſidered her as th a n 0 
Mother-ſoil, out of which they grew, and whoſe ſpe ere. 
taneous Productions yielded them an uncourted AbuWit | 
dance. Their Education and Nurture were on Munti 
common Lap, and one Canopy covered their HeaWtatr 
The Oak, the Foreſt, the Fountain, the Cave were Hatur 
common; nor needed they to ſtrive about the Properiiſ® Be 
of the wild Heath or the hoſpitable Deſart. They liv#Þic 
according to Nature, and had their Liberty circunÞ991 

mbl, 


{cribed by no Laws but her's. Their Manners, bei 
faſhioned after ſo pure a Model, need we wonder t 
they were not only ſimple and ſober, but all referred 
public Utility, as Sgphron informed us? 

Bur with his Leave he puts the Caſe a little t 
ſtrong, when he ſuppoſes our Times quite neglige of 
about Manners. Has he forgot thoſe very Inſtandhe P 
he brought from the Univerſity of our Solicitude abe intc 
them? Is he a Stranger to the Severity of Diſcipli ſam 
in our public and private Schools, or to the Pains ma Poli. 
Parents take to provide their Children with proper T 
tors, who ſhall not only principle them with uſel 
Maxims, but watch over their Manners? As to th 


ſtrict Connection, which, he fays, was obſerved t 
twer 
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„een the Sciences and Arts, and the Practice of Life 
Buſineſs, I will venture to prove that Modern Edu- 
tion is not inferiour to Ancient in this Reſpect. Has 
t the Science of Numbers as neceſſary a Connection 
Ich Buſineſs as it had anciently ? Is not the Mathe- 


Ms 

* tic, related very nearly to Sailing, Building, Mea- 

her ing Ground, nay, and Fighting, as well as to many 
er Kinds of Buſineſs? Eloquence and Skill in Po- 


cs (the Principles of which by the by, are now bet- 


1M underſtood than ever) are till Engines of public 
ts Wiity, as well as of perſonal Power and Preferment ? 
| wild what can be a nobler School of the trueſt and 


t pathetic Eloquence, and the molt refined Politics, 
N n our Houſes of Parliament, where our greateſt 
Werelt: are tranſacted in a numerous Congreſs of the 
Ab independent and intelligent Gentlemen of our 
Wuntry, acting in the joint Character of our Repre. 
Tea Wtatives and Law-givers? Our ſeveral Courts of Ju- 
ature are fine Nurſeries for the various Eloquence of 

Bench and Bar. And as to that popular kind of 
yhich is fit for Trade and Affairs, what is a better 
ool for it than our City-Companies and Clubs who 


Ircu 
peil mble to debate on Buſineſs? As to our Natural 
er i Moral Philoſophy I think, without any Breach of 


deſty, we underſtand them full as well as the An- 
ts; and as they are taught in our Colleges, they 
full as much connected with Life and the Advan- 
of Society, as they were then taught in the Schools 
he Philoſophers, and when they divided their Scho- 
e abo into ſuch oppoſite Sets and Parties. I might ſhew 


ſcipl ſame of the other Arts, whether of the Libera] 
© m4 Polite, or Practical Kind, were the Detail neceſſary. 
der Ti ER HAPS indeed Sophron will (till object that, u hat- 
uſe l Advantages we enjoy towards the forming us able 


underſtanding Men in our merely political Charac- 
that is to ſay, uſeful Members of Society in our 
particular 
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particular Callings and Profeſſions, as Phyſicians, f 
Inſtance, Merchants, Artificers ; ſtill the main Poug 
is neglected, the forming our Manners, or making g 
good in our moral Capacity; ſo that we ſhall diſchargl 
the Duties incumbent on us as Parents, Children 
Maſters, Citizens, Countrymen. em 
To this I anſwer, that we ſeek to improve ti 
Creature Man, only ſo far as he is improveable by u 
and the Subject of public Authority, His Heart ad 
Manners are of his own juriſdiction, and not to be m 
delled by us; and if we attempt to do it in any oth 
Way than that of Perſuaſion, we abridge his Libert 
and make his Virtue a mechanical, rather than a rat 
onal and voluntary Thing. He is naturally a felt 
and delicate Creature, and is made more ſo by 
conſtant Indulgence of his Appetites and Paſſions, 
the firſt Period of his Life; ſo that to me it appear; 
mere Project to attempt to ſubdue his moſt intimate 
over-ruling Paſhon, or give him that public and m, 
intereſted Turn, which Sophroz thought the pecull Lic: 
Excellency of his golden Age. For Men will alwaft s; 
mind themſelves firſt in every Affair, and endeavoich , 

above all things, to ſecure what he rightly called 
Main-chance. And who can blame them for oben 
the ſovereign Dictate which Nature teaches every Crier In 
ture ? ings 
„Bs IDEs, Men are ſo much guided, or raich i: 
whirled about by Fancy, Paſſion, and mere CaprÞſtole 
that it is idle to pretend to inſpire them with $, wh 
Principle of Action, or to keep them long ſteadyÞ@bitio: 
one Deſign ; they have too much Pride to be gra 
farther than they pleaſe, and too much Obſtinacy tf Love 
{et right, when they go wrong. Yet, obſtinate as ters 1 
is, there is no Creature ſo variable, or more apt toe, an 
wrong. Let him therefore imbibe what Principles, 
be inured to what Habits you will, yet an inconſ 
1 
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Inpre 
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ble change of his Fortune, Company, or way of living 
all make him a different Creature to Day, from what he 
as Yeſterday, and quite oppoſite next Hour, to what he 
this. Nay, the moſt trifling Accidents in Buſineſs, 
iet, Health, Weather, ſhall entirely diſcompoſe his 
emper, and unhinge his molt ſettled Reſolutions, You 
Wy therefore impreſs upon the waxen Mind of Youth, 
> moſt lovely Figures of Modeſty, Candour, Truth 
d Goodneſs, yet a new Fancy or Whim ſhall melt 
em down in an Hour. Poverty may efface, or a 
den flow of Wealth may ſtiffen the moſt humane 
d generous Feelings. A Title or a Ribbon may 
nd the Judgment, a Courſe of Pleaſure enervate the 
-mper, and any of them, or any one thing in Life, 
y reverſe the whole tenour of the Conduct, and turn 


bert 
1 rat 
ſelt 
L 


ns, I Man up-ſide-down. A Creature who is ſwayed 
dear Intereſt, Pride and Revenge, a Dupe to Opinions, 
ate Ida Slave to his Paſſions, and withal ſo variable in 


nd «Fm, according to the new and ever- ſhiſting Scenes 
ecul Life, muſt be a very untameable Animal, and an 
alwWit Subject of that moral and political Culture, by 
eavoWWich uncieut Education is faid to be diſtinguiſhed from 
led . 

obey i:rEroRE in my Opinion the Moderns ſhew a 
ry Gr Inſight into 42/229 Nature, by teaching only ſuch; 
ings as are teachable, and applying that Culture 


r rauch is like to have a laſting Effect. They are made 
CapriÞ:ole by daily Experience that we are very apt Scho- 
vith J. when they can ſooth our Curioſity, awaken our 


ſteady@bition, or ſhew us how we may ſupply our Wants, 
to be gratify our Paſſions, particularly that darling one, 
acy td] Love of Money, in the belt Manner. Therefore 
te as Miers find it no difficult Matter to infinuate Know- 
apt toe: and inſtruct in Arts and Profeſſions, that are 
iciples I to turn to a good Account, in which gainſul Ways 
inconſi linprovements and Diſcoverics of modern Times 

1 have 


: 
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have made us abound, more than the vaunted Ages of + 
Antiquity. It is this ſolid Profit that renders Inſtruc.'F "= 
tion truly palatable even to the moſt delicate Taſte, r 
and Wiſdom can never ſollicit her Pupils unſucceſsfully * 
while ſhe brings along with her ſo engaging a — uy 
So that though anciently Pleaſure accompanied Infra, 


tion as Sephron told us, the Moderns have improve} , 
upon ancient Wiſdom, by calling in likewiſe anothe 
powerful Aſſociate, I mean Cain, the more effectualj 


50 

to rivet her Impreſſions. : 4 5 
Bur though it were a more practicable Buſineſs tha: dent 

I think it is, to mould the Opinions, Paſſions, at ,.. 
Manners of Mankind, yet what right has any Man, x 
or ſociety of Men, to meddle with theſe ? If any Pe aer 
fon judges wrong concerning his Intereſt, or purſu e 
it fooliſhly, he ſuffers himſelf, but what Pretence hoe 
you or I to find fault with him, or correct his Folh prac 
If he does wrong, I mean to his Neighbour, he tuo 
comes obnoxious to Law, and is puniſhable by thin 
proper Magiſtrate, but ſhall the Public reſtrain his Lihdin 
berty of Thinking or Acting, becauſe he may poſſibl,n v 
go wrong? Let the Law be as ſtrict as you will, ary. 
Overt-acts in breach of the public Peace be puniſh En. 
with a Severity proportioned to the Crimes, but do nu. 10 
tamper with Mens Principles and Inclinations undy., 


the Pretext of ſecuring good Order. For if you on- ly 
allow any ſet of Men to ſettle Opinions, and preſcril W 
Habits of acting for their Fellow - ſubjects, and by meat , if 
of political Reſtraints, Inſtitutions and Penalties, |; 
them propagate the h, and impoſe the other, vat! 
incroach upon their natural Rights and Liberties, el and 
bliſh Monopolics in Religion or Politics, and give tht; 
Fe an Opportunity of carrying on a ſeparate Inter 
from that of the Many. From this very Sourſe ha 
ſprung numberleſs Broils, both civil and religion 
which have haraſſed and laid waſte many flouriſhir 
| Kingdon 
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a ingdoms. Therefore our modern Inſtructors have 
uc, ntented themſelves with retailing the Principles of 
ten »/eſul Knowledge to their Pupils ; but leave that 
ll; merical Buſineſs of 1m9ulding their Paſſions and Man- 
naß rs to thoſe legiſlative Theoriſts, who in their Cloſets, 
US a diſtance from Buſineſs, have ſpun their airy im- 
acticable Cobwebs, for modelling the Human Conſti- 
tion. 
Some of the Company ſmiled at Eygen7-'s Raillery 
d Zeal for the Honour of modern Times, which 
thi: peared equal to Sophron's, for that of Antiquity, 
, 2 arr6x a little Pauſe, I much wonder, ſaid S 
Mat Eugenio, in recounting the many Advantages of 
Per dern Education, has forgot to mention the wondrous 
r\uWre of ſome modern Nurſeries to model the Heads, 
avell as Hearts of their Pupils, notwithſtanding the 
'olly practicability he contends for, I remember an Age 
de beg two ago, it was the eſtabliſned Plan of ſome public 
y thKninaries, to reduce the Size and Form of the Under— 
is Lndings of Youth to the ſame Standard to inſpire 
ollbm with a ſlaviſh Regard to Authority, merely ſuch, 
„ 1 Whout conſidering its Foundations to exclude all 
miſhe Enquiry, and ſuch Improvements as were unfavou- 
do nale to received Opinions to breed an implicit Re- 
undgence and Attachment to Conſtitutions of an un- 
u only and excluſive Nature, excluſive of all but ſuch 
eſcrußnd the good Fortunc to think in a certain Way, or 
' me, if they could not, had Verſatility enough to 


nal 
J 


— 


ies, Ness they did, Were not the Youth taught that all 
„ YFovations whatfoever were pernicious and, diaboli- 
8, eli and that different Sentiments even in Points not 
give Uhntial, were incompatible with Peace and Unity? 


Inter as to the uſeful Knowledge which thoſe modern 
rſe hay tors retailed, how was it to be found there, 
re Languages and Names were taught, rather than 
nps 


eligiou 
uri ſhin 
ngdom 


where a lame and barren Philoſophy was 
D 2 inculcated, 
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inculcated, to ſupport a lame and unnatural Theolog 
where the Youth were inſtructed in Arts that: 
beſt were inactive and loquacious, or elſe ſubſervia 


only to the Grandeur and Aﬀuence of a particular 0 l 
der ? What Encouragement to ſearch after Truth, e 

honeſtly to adhere to it, where thoſe Qualities were | 5 
hipheſt Vogue, which were foreign to true Merit, ar 5 
of partial Influence, ſuch as an implicit Faith in A3 * 
thotity, Suppleneſs of Conſcience, Ter 5 
Superiours, and a violent Antipathy againſt thoſe vd 

were ſo unhappy as to differ from them? Whereas, wel , 
not a cautious Diſtruſt of Authority, an Inclination WI, ; 

weigh Opinions and Things, a Largeneſs of Mind, Hrn. 
ſpurned at Wealth and Power, when they were to be A 
chaſed at the Expence of Integrity or Manhood, and WM, c, 
implacable Indignation at all kinds and degrees of Mone 
poſition, Fraud and Tyranny, were not theſe the nan 
obnoxious Qualities a Man could poſſeſs, and certah....c 
Preludes to Poverty and Diſgraee ? I doubt theſe r t. 
dern Practices have eitabliſhed the very Monopolies * 
which Eugenis ſeems to be ſo afraid, and are the m Tl 
effectual way of laying Embargoes on the joint iſſue e 
Wit and Liberty - to which I muſt ſay, by the 5 
ancient Prudence was pretty much a Stranger. b 2% 
I fear this hopeful Buſineſs of trimming Men's Und io, 
ſtandings, the peculiar Excellency ofnaderu Educati Le 

according to Eugenio, will always proſper admirab oog 


while it is in the Hands of a ſet of Men who hav: 
ſeparate, and often an oppoſite Intereſt to that I, 
Mankind, and have been generally the greateſt Patr 
and Tools of Tyrants and Slaves. 

EvuGEN1o was going to reply, when Conſtant tali 
up the Diſcourſe, ſaid, whatever Zeal Eugenio has 6 
covered in defending modern Times, and mode 
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Forms of Government againſt the Attacks of Sp ned 


I do not think he has paid great Reſpect to that Co 
mo! 
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on- nature, of which he, and all of us have the Ho- 
ur to partake. His Principles ſavour of too much 
reedom for me. He is for ſapping the Foundations of 

Education both ancient and modern. The principal 
'r Si ference which $ 2þhron inſiſted upon as characteriſtical 
th, of f Antiquity, and in which its ſuperiour Excellency 
Ic g pove modern Times ſtands confeſſed, I mean that of 
f r and political Culture, he has plainly given up. 
in age hinted indeed by the by, the Care of the Moderns 
efs out Manner, by means of ſome School Severities, 
e Vi d the Choice of Family or Travelling Tutors, who 
Mee conſidered as obſequious and faſhionable Domeſtics, 
101 WW: bargained for juſt in the ſame Manner, though 
1, U rhaps with leſs Ceremony and Caution, than Grooms 
ve pd Cooks. I am ſurprized however, that he forgot 
and ſupport this part of his Argument, by the notable 
of Moncecn Parents ſhew to form the Manners of their 
e WW hildren by means of Dancing-Schools, thoſe elegant 
core urſeries of Politeneſs and Decorum, in which they 
le nr tranſcend the Ancients. For, beſides the Methods 
olies polite Addreſs, which they are taught there, the 
© "Wompany of the Ladies is a wonderful Inſpirer of fine 
8 ntiments and tender Paſſions, an excellent Spur to a 


— | ) 


log, | 
lat 
rvien 


outh, with all the Graces and modern Decorums of 


Unaſf g ionable Converſation. And when the Principles of 
——_ oſe ingenious Arts taught there are ripened, and 
M1" Fought to Perfection by the many ſerious Lectures 
have d at home, inculcated in all Companies, and practiſed 
that ith the utmoſt Solemnity -and Addreſs in the politeſt 
Pati gemblies, no wonder if the Pupil comes abroad into 

Je World completely faſhioned in every Point of 
b tak ner; Forgive me, Gentlemen, if I expreſs my- 
hase f f f 


f aukwardly on ſo polite a Subject. For I would 
ot let Eugenio's Argument ſuffer through an unde- 
gned Omiſſion. He being ſenſible however, that 
D 3 Sephron 


mode 
Sophr 
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mot 


nteel Demeanour, and acquaints the raw unpoliſhed 
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Saphron had the Advantage of him as to the ma 
ſubſtantial Part of the Argument, goes to work ar 
fully enough; he does not attempt to invalidate hi 
Evidence, but endeavours to ſhew the Fact to be 
perfect Trifle, a mere Dream of ſome ſpeculative Lay 
givers, who amuſed themſelves with Refinements abo 


the Pitch of Nature. Difintereſtedneſs and pubs 


Spirit, and the like old-faſhion'd Virtues, are dont 


right Cant, and the Pretenders to them are only} 


more refined Species of Don Puixstes. Theſe il 
courtly Maxims, and he does well to maintain thenf 


though in a diſguiſed Manner, that he may the bel 


ter defend thoſe Tools of Power whom he profeiM 
to patronize. Be that as it will, they are the nat: 
ral Reſult of his free Principles. For Max, accord 
ing to him, is not a proper Subject of Moral Cu 
ture. If his Head be but well-inſtruted, his Mann: 
may ſhift for themſelves. It is idle or unjult to met 


dle with them. T hey are neither to be made nd 


mended. His Character is as flexible as his Fortune 
and plant what Opinions or Habits you pleaſe, 

Accidents of a Day may root them up, and pla 
new ones in their ſtead, This is the Sum of EF: 
genis's Argument, Pray, Sir, what is your Conch 
ſion? That we are to take no Care about the Y 
ral; of Youth, and lay them under no Reſtraints, b 
leave them to Chance? According to this Way e 
Reaſoning, we muſt not ſow our Fields with Cort 


becauſe a Mildew may blaſt it, nor cultivate our Gat; 


dens, becauſe the rankeſt Weeds ſhoot up in the mo! 
improved Grounds. So we muſt not inſpire with goo 
Principles, nor accuſtom to honeſt Habits, becauſe vi 
tious ones may deſtroy them. 

WHo does not know that the Mind is ſo fruitful 
Soil, that if you let it lie fallow, eſpecially in th! 


Seaſon when its vegetative Virtue is ſtrongeſt, nay, ant 
a 


4 * 
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e not careful to ſow and impregnate it richly, not only 
ith Knowledge, but with Ingenuity and every Virtue, 
will, nay and muſt be over-run with the moft baneful 
reeds, But ſays Eugenio, it is all ſuperfluous Labour: 
or ſuch Weeds will ſprout up in ſpite of all your 
ins, nor can you have any Security againſt them. 
ut J will venture to ſay, that Vi R ru, when deeply 
doted in a Mind, is a noble Fence and Security to 
ſelf, It may indeed be ſometimes, nay, and often is 
pt in the Bud, by the Hand of a rude Invader, or 
ze Accidents of ill Weather, But if it is become a 
ative of the Soil, and grown to an head, it will ſtand 
de Shock of many a Storm, and hardly will any Vio- 


> mon 
rk an! 
ate by 
o be 
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then 
1e be 
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nauſhnce or Art be able to tear it up. Nay, I believe I 

cory affirm it, as a Maxim, confirmed by the Experience 

— an Ages, and confuted by no one Example, © that 

1 Virtue, genuine Virtue, reared by a juſt Knowledge 
ec 


Jof the human Conſtitution, ſtrengthened by Habit, 
le n and ripened by Time, is incorruptible from within, 
tung and invincible from abroad. I do not pretend to 
e, Ay that the fineſt era Culture is always fo ſucceſsful 
PLE we could wiſh; but as far as it goes, it always leaves 
f Eifeod Effects behind it. Cannot E ugento's own Expe- 
oncliSence, as well as his Reflection on former Ages, afford 
e An many Inſtances of its ſalutary Influence? Have 
ts, Vt whole States throve and flouriſhed in Conſequence 
Vay & a good Education that was interwoven with the 
CorF-2me of their Government? Was not this the Foun- 
r Gation of their Virtue, Grandeur, and Felicity? When 
e moſgat was neglected, did they not become degenerate, 

go ject and contemptible ? 
uſe u Bur here E ugenis reclaims and thinks they went too 
. 1 that they had nothing to do with the private 
itful Faſte and Conduct of the Citizens that Men's 
n thqncies, Appetites and Paſſions are of their own ju- 
V, WPidiction-—and that to uſe Force or any kind of 
a D 4 Conſtraint 
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Conſtraint here is an Incroachment upon one's natur 
Right and Liberty, and introduces Monopolies, au the 
civil as well as prieſtly Domination, with their frigu bar 
ful Attendants, - 

Werke I convinced of the Juſtice of thoſe Conchl ploy 
ſions of my Friend, there is none who would rej» R 
the Principies from which they flow with greater Ah. 
horrence than I ſhould do. For Liberty, Gentlemen, 
is the Palladium of Britain, the Palladium of Ma 
kind, which while we retain, we cannot be deſtroyelf 
byany Power whether Domeſtic or Foreign. But is 
any Incroachment upon this Liberty, to take all wil 
and juſt Precautions to promote and ſecure the Virtq; 
and good Manners of our Country, not only by equi 
table Laws, but by ſalutary Inſtitutions ? Is it anf a 
Invaſion upon our Liberty to ſubmit, with a free an 
ſult Conſent, to be governed by whom we pleaſe, an L 
in the belt manner, to ſubmit to Regulations whiajl 
only reſtrain us from doing ill, and habituate us to ref 
conſtant Courſe of doing well? For my Part, I anfſnlc 
not ſo haunted with the frightful Phantoms either q; 
Pricltly or Civil Tyranny, as to be terrified with Name: 
the Appearance of Monopolies, ſeparate Intereſts, jar 
ring Governments ; I ſay, I am not ſo haunted witlf 
ſuch Pugbears as to reckon our Liberty either of Thin 
ing or Ting, impaired by ſuch diſcrect Proviſions and 
Orders as the wileſt States have in all Ages contrivet 
to promote a good Taſte, and a right Spirit and Con] the 
duct, among the People. hor 

Bor, that I may illuſtrate what I mean by particulaPung 
Facts, and not by looſe and general Obſervations, and 
likewiſe ſhew the Advantages of a right Mzral and 


Political Culture, and that it is no Ut-pian Scheme to 
form Manners, as well as to communicate Knowledge, tn 
ir 


I beg Leave to give you a ſhort Account of the Spartas 
Education and Manners, ye=\ 
Tui 
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ur Youth of this ſober Republic, were accuſtomed 
the ſtricteſt Temperance and Abſtinence in Diet, to 
bare-footed, to wear only one Garment, and to 
Hure all kinds of Hardſhips, They were continually 
. ployed in ſome laborious Exerciſe or other, Hunt- 
Riding, Wreſtling, Throwing the Javelin, Mock- 
tles, and other warlike Sports. Parents did not 
jcate their own Children, but at a certain Age gave 
m up into the Hands of the Public, which put them 
der the moſt inflexible Diſcipline and Authority. 
Fic Maſters or Inſtructors were elder Citizens, or 
Wh as had been employed in the higheſt Offices. If 
ira complained of the Severity of their Corrections, 
Vas infamous for their Parents not to beat them 
Win for their Pains ; becauſe their Complaints were 
med unreaſonable, and the Inclination to complain 
Nvorthy of a noble Mind. Their Life was the re- 
Wc! from Pleaſure and Luxury that could be. They 
Fre forced to bear Hunger and Want, or to ſhift for 
mſelves by all the Methods of Ingenuity they could 
zer Mink of, to endure Heat and Cold, Toil and Diſap- 
Wintment, Alarms and Watching, every Thing, in 
ort, that could harden their Conſtitution, and try 
ir Courage, The Boys were not found fault with, 
they boxed whenever they met; nay there were Pe- 
aical Whipping-Bouts, in which the young Rogues 
re beaten moſt ſoundly at the Altar of Diana Taurica 
the Preſence of their Parents and Relations, who 

horted them to bear their Blows like true-hearted 
culaſ@ung Spartans. Such was their Patience and Reſo- 
ion, that we are aſſured by good Authority, that 
me of them would bleed to Death under the Laſhes 
ich they received, rather than betray an unmanly 
fftneſs. In ſome of their Sham-Fights, particularly 
eir Plalaniſtæ, of which Cicero tells us he was an 
ye-witneſs, the fame unrelenting Spirit appeared, 
Tut D 5 Thoſe 
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Thoſe Battles were fought with ſuch wonderful Cy 
tention of Fiſts and Teeth and Nails, that the Cor 
batants would ſooner die than own themſelves y; 
quiſhed, And indeed what other State can match! 
Inſtance of the Boy, who allowed his Entrails to 
eaten, rather than diſcover the ſtolen Fox he had! 
under his Garment ? The Honours which were ſhe 
them at the Time, and the Diſtinction which was en 
after paid to thoſe who had ſignalized themſelves 
their Bravery and Conſtancy, both in thoſe fe; 
Trials, and in their other martial Conteſts, gave 
wonderful Edge to their Spirit, and was a contin 
Spur to manly Atchievements. The national Songs 


Hymns they were accuſtomed to hear and learn, "PB 
tained the Praiſes of heroie Valour and heroic Dee Fe- 
performed by Gods and Men; and particularly, lo 5 3 
Encomiums upon their gallant Countrymen, uh z 
Virtue entitled them to the Applauſe of the Pub. n 


and the Admiration of Poſterity. Theſe, thereto: 


inforced by Harmony and Numbers, did early : Bn 
ſweetly inſtill into their Minds the Contempt of L 3 
and Wealth and Pleaſure, and the Love of Hono * 
of Liberty, and their Country. In ſhort, the Pub mg 
Muſic, Feſtivals, Spectacles, and all their Sports 3 
Dancing contributed to raiſe their Courage, to reco * 


mend Virtue, to render them obedient to the Lay 
and loyal to their Country, 

SUCH Culture produced an acute, ſober, brave, a 
virtuous Youth. The People ſcemed more a Band 
Heroes than of ordinary Men. If it is the Genl 
and Privilege of Philoſophy to beſtow a Superior 
to Pleaſure and Pain, an undaunted Fortitude amid 
Dangers, a Contempt of Death, and an inviolable 4 
tachment to one's Country, then were the Sparta 
Pl, iloſophers in the ſtricteſt Senſe, eminently fo. Th 
were equally formed to Command or Obey, All not 
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private Property and private Intereſt, was loſt in the 
ot diſintereſted Regard to the public Weal. They 
re renowned for their Union, Temperance and Jul- 
e; ſo that they became the Arbitrators of Differen- 
s between contending States, the Scourge of Tyrants, 
d the Guardians of the Liberties of Greece, In 
is flouriſhing Condition did they continue for many 
ars, free and uncorrupted at home, great and inde. 
ndent abroad ; while they obſerved the Inſtitutions 
their renowned Law-giver, But no ſooner did they 
part from theſe, and relax the public Education and 
iſcipline, than they grew diſſolute, luxurious, divided 
ong themſelves, ambitious of foreign Power and. 
dnqueſts; and fell a Prey to petty Tyrants at Home, 
different are the Effects of Culture, or the Neglect 
it! 

Ta1s Inſtance, among many others, may convince 


P kr * 
genio, that Man is no improper Subject of moral 
reſto! - * ® — 
ly 1 ture, and is an inconteſtible Proof of the amazing 
ld which may be taken of the human Heart by right 


Iture ; and that it is not a viſionary Project to 
empt to improve his Ster Part. 
No let me aſk him, was it any Incroachment upon 
cedempnian Liberty, which a wiſe Man would con- 
m, to inure the Youth to ſober Fare, and coarſe 
bathing, to bear Hunger and "Thirſt, and all Wea- 
rs, to watch, contrive, toil and fv{tain Alarms and 
ngers, calmly and without Fear? Would. we con- 
n this Oeconomy in a private Family, and ſhail* we 
ure it in a State? But Eugenio perhaps thinks 
terrible Abridgement of Liberty to have been 
fined to black Broth, and one Suit, or faſhion of 
aths, and would have grumbled ſadly at their long 
s and nightly Excurſions, Poſſibly theſe might 
ſuit an Exgliſh Taſte and Conſtitution ; but can 
Flame the Spartan Law-giver for the high Opinienr - 
he 
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he en deavoured to give them of his Laws, and be ct 
mean one he gave them of Property, Wealth, unc 
ſenſual Pleaſure, which cramp or ſoften the Mind er, 
Was it wrong to propagate among the People, by uf ble 
whole Train of his Policy, ſuch lofty Ideas of che on, 
Country, ſuch a Reverence for its Conſtitution aft h 
Magiſtrates, and ſuch an Eſteem of thoſe Virtues whid Hm 
promoted its Proſperity and Grandeur? For my pan 
I do not remember that any Monopolies were erect} 
or any ſeparate Intereſts, or deſpotic Deſigns ſet « 
foot, in conſequence of propagating ſuch Principle 
or preſcribing ſuch Rules of Action, even under ve 
ſevere Penalties. 

IT is upon the Account of this public and Mor 
ſtrain of Culture, that I agree with Sophroz in admiri 
ancient Wiſdom, and cannot help thinking that a 
cient Politicians either underſtood Government bette 
or had the Intereſts of Mankind more at Heart, tha 
modern ones, as it is of more Conſequence to m 
Men good Citizens, than good Scholars, or ingenic 
Tradeſmen ; and as Happineſs is more intimately confſWelel: 
nected with Virtue than with Knowledge. Nor wou 
I aſcribe this ſo much to any Superiority of origin 
Genius, as to their better Education. For we ſh; 


{ind it true, That as States owe much of their Gr: 
« deur to thoſe great Men who riſe in them from ti ſo! 


1% to time, ſo the good Conſtitution and wiſe Ordeſſttle 
«© of States, are the Nurſeries which produce the greaWuma 
« eſt Men, and the nobleſt Virtues,” f fo 
Euctnio looked ſomewhat oddly at ſome parts ll E 
Conſtant's Diſcourſe, and ſeemed ready to reply, whaſſound 
Hiern interpoſed to this Effect. he 01 
I am glad that Conſtant appealed in this Debate Muſt 
Experience and Facts, and did not oppoſe Eugenio onlÞcien' 
with vague and general Obſervations. I applaud h lay, 
Zeal in Deſence of oral Culture, and the Preferen FVolu 
whi 
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ich he gives it to all other Improvements, The In- 
ace he brought of the amazing Efficacy of the for- 
er, to give a deep and laſting, nay, an almoſt inde- 
ie Impreſſion to the Manners of Men, appears to me 
Pong and full to the Point. Yet, Gentlemen, I can- 
r help regretting the Weakneſs and Imperfection of 
wan Wiſdom, in the very Example he has adduced, 
| Even the admirable Inſtitutions of Lycurgrns (I hope 
ſtant and Sephron will forgive me) appear in my 
ind defedive, and perhaps too ſavage. I laid defec- 
ve, becauſe he had too little regard to the intelligent 
art of our Frame, by his baniſhing all Learning, 
d molt of the Polite and Civilizing, as well as Manual 
rts of Life from his State; and conſequentlyhe attempt- 
{ to d ſſolve that Connection, which Nature has eſta- 
ſhied between our Heads and our Hearts, or Sentiments 
d Paſſions. By this he robbed his People of many 
nocent and agreeable Entertainments, made them 
hoſpitable to Strangers, who would have introdu. 
ed or improved thoſe Arts, and engaged them in an 
eleſs, and often a pernicious Idleneſs.— A Spartan 
Was only a Gentleman and a Soldier, He would 
ither plough his Ground, nor learn a Trade, but on. 
fight, and conquer, or die. 

Is alp alſo, I thought the Strain of his Policy was 
ſome reſpects /avage; both becauſe he allows too 


rigin 
e {h; 
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m ti! 
OrdeWtle Play to the molt tender Feelings and Paſſions of 
- preaſuman Nature, and upon the Account of the Barbarity 


f ſome of his Inſtitutions, if they were really his, 
l Education, whether pu4/;c or private, muſt be 
punded on Nature, mult give Scope and Exercife to 
he original Principles of the human Conſtitution, and 
ult proceed, if it would proceed upon a Bottom ſuf- 
ciently extenſive, and with any Probability of Succeſs : 


arts ( 
„ Whe 


bate t 
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aud H fay, it muſt proceed upon the gradual and ſucceſſive 
ferend-volution of our various Powers and Paſſions, but 
whi eſpecially 
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eſpecially the ſocial ones, in the ſeveral Periods cir 
Life. Inſtead of this, he laid too early, and perhayWſhon 
too ſevere Reſtraints upon the parental "Fendernel;, 
by taking from Parents, both the Property and en- 
tire Education of their Offspring, and ſubjecting th 
Children to the Command and Correction of othe 
Parents. By this Means he ſtifled in a great MeaſurWave 
the tender Charities of Fathers, Sons and Brethren rain 
and of conſequence cut off many of thoſe endearim lic 
Offices and Joys which are the chief Band and En: 
tertainment of private and domeſtic Life. Therefor 
I do not fo much wonder that Lacedemonian Parents 
could, without any Pity or Remorſe, diſpatch thoſe in 
nocent Babes who were born lame or deformed, and 
as they thought, like to prove unſerviceable to they 
State. e P 
Bur J cannot reflect without Horror on the H 
humanity of the Cryptia, thoſe nocturnal Expedition ere 
of the Spartan Youth, when they lay in Ambuſh fofnqu- 
the Helet, in the Fields, and butchered thoſe hone re 
Slaves in cold Blood, who provided them with Breader 
and did all their Drudgery, that they might learn by ality 
this inhuman Practice, the heroic Arts of Conquering ich, 
and Killing. ion, 
Tur cutting off all Intercourſe with Foreigner if 
did effectually put a Stop to all thoſe Duties of Ho. 
pitality, which have the fineſt Tendency to open andſf th 
humanize the Mind, and poliſh the Manners. — It i 
true, their Legiſlator intended, by theſe Reſtraints and 
Severities, to ſtop ſome of the common Sources of 
Corruption, and to form a brave, warlike, unconque- 
rable People; but 1 hope Men may be made brave 
without being Inhuman, and Corruption be excluded 
otherwiſe than by checking the moſt gentle and gene- E Ro- 
rous Paſſions. Therefore though the public Turn offfance 
their Education, and that Concern for the Virtue off{ W 
their 
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eir Manners, is a noble Pattern, worthy the Atten- 
on of the Moderns, yet I would not recommend 
gem as a proper Model, in the Inſtances now men- 
oned. 
Bur while I have ventured. to offer this Caution 
ith regard to the Spartan Education, I would beg 
ve to add one Remark more upon the general 
rain of Education, among almoſt all the Ancients, 
hich I think defective in one Particular, 
EI caxxor but applaud the Pains they took to 
efonltivate a Love to their Country, and to direct their 
ren mbition and Employments to the public Good; but 
complain that the benevolent Principle had too par- 
il and excluſive a Turn with regard to Mankind. 
hey were taught to look upon their Country as the 
e Public, and to conſider themſelves as in a State 
War with all the World beſides, whom they con- 
lered as Barbarians, and uſed like Slaves, when 
nquered, —Even the more enlightned Greeks thought 
e reſt of Mankind the Baſtards of Nature, or a 
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read {ver Species of Creatures; and thoſe Laws of Hoſ- 
rn by ality which were in ſuch Vogue among them, and 
tering ich, as far as they went, were amiable Bonds of 


ion, and friendly, yea, Family-Leagues, did chief- 
ener if not ſolely reſpect thoſe Strangers, who were 
Hol by Blood or Alliance, Hence it happened 
t thoſe ſocial Affections, which ſpread through 
ir private Communities with ſuch a falutary Influence, 
en inſpired them with Sullenneſs and Animoſity 
ces alerds People of a different Nation, and formed 
>nqueſ"8 Confederacies, excluſive of the Rights and Inte- 
braves of Mankind, and frequently oppoſite to them. Vou 
cluded}? know the Hiſtory of ancient Times, particularly 
gene- Roman Story, will remember many diſagreeable 
urn offtances of this Truth. 
rtue off] wouLD now make a few Remarks on whar 
their Eugenis 
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Eugenio ſaid towards the End of his Diſcourſe, oj 
the Unfitneſs of our Nature for Moral Culture, Half 
he taken a more extenſive View of it, I imagine if 
would have appeared to him not only leſs ſhade 


- 
but an admirable Subject of Culture, and adapt Mutes 
to many excellent Moral as well as Intellectual Pu if 
poſes. I allow that Mar is ſelfiſh, ſtrongly ſo, if mh vy 
Friend means by it that he ardently wiſhes, and rar 
weariedly purſues his own Happineſs, or what he think 


ſuch. But he is kind and generous withal, bent u 
on promoting the Happineſs of others, and never be 
ter pleaſed with himſelf than when he has done . T 
J appeal, Gentlemen, to your Experience of Natur 
in the Infant-Age, when its Dictates are moſt artleſs an 
undiſguiſed. How prone are Childern to pity, a 
take Part with the weakeſt Side! With what AﬀcyW 
tion and Gratitnde do they eye their Parents an 
Nurſes, or thoſe who have done them a Kindneſ; dog i 
So that, I believe, we ſhall find they will ſooner fo, wh 
get Injuries than Favours that have been done theſis p 
in their Childhood. Eugenio ſays, that Man is erer 
proud, ſtubborn, fierce, and revengeful Animal, 


co 
may be ſo; but he ſhould have added too, th pec 
there is no Creature more mild, gentle, docible, In u. 
tender-hearted. His Pride makes him ſo much 


more governable : For only humour his Foible P 
fully, and you may turn him which way you ui 
and make him what you pleaſe, But almoſt ev: 


Thing has two Faces, a right and a wrong; and . an 
nothing does this Duplicity of Aſpect appear moſh, 
glaring than in the Subject before us. That Qual or 


or Affection, which when viewed on one Side 3 
pears fair and lovely, will, on the Reverſe, (tri 
you with its Deformity, Eugenio fixing his Vit 
on the dark Side, and being converſant with M 2 
of a certain Character, obſerves ſomething that bf 2 
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Appearance of Pride, and being accuſtomed to 
nect this Name with the Idea of ſomething viti- 
, he ſuppoſes that Appearance to include in it an 
r-weaning Conceit of one's ſelf, and a fullen 
Watcmpt of others; and this, by a quick Tranſition, 
aſcribes to the whole Species without Exception; 
when I ſurvey the ſame Quality, or rather Ap- 
rance, on a more favourable Side, I call it Se 
em, or a Senſtbility of Praiſe; and yet, per- 
„ in Compliance with Cuſtom, which does not 
ays diſtinguiſh very accurately between Names 
ne 1h T hings, I uſe the general Name, though in a 
Nate innocent Senſe. What he, when viewing Things 
els uf one Light, calls Fury or Revenge; I, who con- 
„ Ar them in another, call by the ſoſter Name of 
Aiﬀec P Reſentmert, That Fierceneſs and Obftinacy of 
ts Sr, which are ſo blameable when directed to 
dneſiſpag Objects, I would call Courage and à noble Ar- 
er fo, when engaged in the Proſecution of what is right. 
> theſſis partly for want of Attention to thoſe ſubtle 
n is Werences of Things, and the confounding them un- 


l. common Names, and parity the making Quali- 
„ dh peculiar to ſome Individuals of our Acquaintance, 
le, n whom we take our Meaſures, Characteriſtics of 
ch whole Species; I ſay, it is this unphiloſophical 
le duct that has introduced ſo much Ambiguity and 
* fulion into Moral Subjects, and which has parti- 


ry rendered Obſervations on Human Nature fo 
We and uncertain. 


L * zur not to diſpute with a about the Mean- 
1 0h of Words, thoſe very Qualities which he thinks 
3 Obſtacles to Moral Culture may be employed as In- 


Nnents for the conducting it more ſucceſsfully. That 
de which he finds Fault with, may be improved 
0 da juſt Senſe of the Dignity of our Nature, and 
ace a Spur to Emulation and Diligence, as well as 
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a Guard to Virtue, That Se/f/hne/5 which he aſeri 
to the Species, may, by being well informed and rig 
ly conducted, nay, and will lead to the ſame virtuc 
and honourable Activity in ſerving the Public, as 
moſt diſintereſted and benevolent Affections. In ſi 
I do not know a ſingle Paſſion that is of the orig 
Growth of our Nature, which may not ſerve a 


Foundation for ſome Virtue, or be in ſome Meaſ 
miniſterial to it. Let Nature therefore be dites 


right, and the Paſſions, by Means of proper Dil: 
line, be kept within the Bounds preſcribed by 
and the Pupil will imbibe ſuch Principles, and « 
tract ſuch Habits, as muſt render him wiſe and go 
happy in himſelf, and truly uſeful to others, 

I rFERCE1vE, ſaid Simplicius, it is a difficult Ma 
to avoid running into Extremes in giving one's Opin 
upon ſo intereſting, and withal ſo ordinary a Sub 
as is that of Education. It is generally allowed to 
the Art of forming or training up Men. But it is ion, 
ſo generally agreed in what this Art conſiſts, or hoy 
is to be managed. According to the different Pr 
pects which People have taken of the Creature who 
to be formed, and the-more or leſs important Light 
which they have viewed the ſeveral Parts of his Co 
ſtitution, they have ſet about this /2r ming Buſineſ ¶ Ca 
different Ways, and thought it a more eaſy, or am 
difficult Matter, Eugenio thinks our Head and Ha 
the only proper Subjects of Education, S9phron 
Conſtant make it the Heart, or at leaſt ſeem to givt 
the Preference, Eugenio calls this an impractici 
Subject, and all era, Culture the next Thing to and 
merical, Hjero ſeems to think this an eaſy BuſinWons 
and that Nature does as it were bend of itſelf to W you 
Hand of Culture, Such Differences in Opinion, «this 
conſequently in Practice, we find to be National. Ned, 
ſome Countries the Imagination is thought the priv{s, | 
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Faculty in Man, and therefore the Arts dependent 
jon it are chiefly valued and taught. So that the Edu- 
tion there lies in forming and cultivating it, and the 
uth are accompliſhed in Painting, Poetry, Sculpture, 
1 bee, and all Works of Taſte, In other Countries 
orig Societies at leaſt, Man ſeems only to be conſidered 
a religious Creature, and therefore the only Education 
re that is worth naming, is the breeding up Prieſts 
| Eccleſiaſticks of every Tribe. War ſeems to be 


ſole Education of ſome Countries, as it was of 
by 5 and of ancient Rome likewiſe, if we add Ele- 
d e to it. In Athens, Man's political Character 
d gas to have been chiefly regarded, and in this both 


i and Philoſophers, who were the profeſſed 
chers, agreed, to direct the Views of their Pupils 
Opinigh make a Figure in the Republic, as able Speakers and 
teſmen, or good Citizens, If I durſt hazard a Cri- 
im upon the Genius of Britain in the Affair of Edu- 
ion, I ſhould fay, that, it conſidered Man in a grea- 
Variety of Lights than any other Nation whatever, 
that accordingly, Education takes a more extenſive 
age here, than any where elſe. But was I to gueſs 
that Part which has the Aſcendant over the others, I 
ld ſay that Britain chiefly regarded Man in his ac- 
Capacity, or as a Creature made for Buſineſt, yet 
in too narrow and contracted a Senſe: I mean with 
ew only to his own private Intereſt, or that of the 
cular Order to which he belongs; and therefore 
grand Hinge of Education turns upon Teach- 
Ing a Craft, or expeditious Art of acquiring Wealth 
and Power.“ Accordingly, look through all Pro- 
Ions, and obſerve the Maxims which govern them, 
you will ſee them point with an unerring Steadineſs 
Wis Scope. Phyfic, Law, and Divinity, are conſi- 
Fa, as Sephron remarks, only as lucrative Employ- 
ts, and the whole previous Courſe of Study is gone 

through 
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through as an inevitable Drudgery for the Sake of 
Fees and a Living. The Soldier talks of his Count 
bur fights for his Pay, and would gladly fell out int 
Time of War, could he afford to live without! 
or do it with a good Grace. In ſhort, the Merch h : 
the Artificer, and too often the Studinus Drudge, es 
what do they toil and ſweat, and drag out a ted 
Apprenticeſhip, but to make a Fortune, or atleaſt to e 
a tolerable Livelihood? Cain or Intereſt, in ſome du 
or other, is the God, the preſiding, the all- direc 
Genius of Briti/> Education, and hardly will any \ 
eſcape Ridicule, who ſeriouſly profeſſes to regard WM 
Pubic in the Buſineſs which he chuſes for Life, M'? © 
who ſacrifices either Eaſe or Fortune, or Power 
it, but in Hopes of more ample Returns for his Servi 

BuT whether thoſe Remarks upon the Genius 
Education that prevails here, or elſewhere, be t 
or not, I think one point is evident, Tha 


Education is indeed what it appears to be, the! ? 

or Method of forming Man, then it muſt be oP 

* defective, as it neglects to improve any eflential ! 7 * 
ler: 


** of his Conſtitution, or beſtows the greateſt P: 
in cultivating thoſe Powers of his Nature which 


of lealt Conſequence to his own Happineſs, ot 
that of others.” The moſt finiſhed Education c 
ſiders him as a complete Creature, compounded of 


rious Powers, among which there is a proper Union - 
Subordination ; and as placed in different Relat * 
and Connections to which thoſe Powers point; and * 
Conſequence of this joint View, it employs th 8 
Handles which Nature affords, to improve and pen hs 
his ſeveral Powers of Underſtanding, Imaginati Hy 
Afﬀetion and Action, that he may uſefully and happ 3 
fulfil the Duties which grow out of his State. | * 


Ou Converſation has chiefly turned upon his 


and poliiical Powers and Connections, which are — 


great Importance, and have been thought fo by! 
wil 
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ſeſt Governments. Eugenio thinks it a delicate and 

0 dangerous Affair to meddle with thoſe, becauſe it 

be improved by the Managers of States to whom 

h a Buſineſs is entruſted, and who are generally am- 

jous and deſigning Men; I fay, may be abuſed by 
m to forge Fetters for the Underſtandings of the 
jets, or to incroach upon that Freedom of Action 
ich Nature bequeathed them, and which Society was 
rech igned to ſecure, I ſhall add nothing to what Con- 
* juſtly obſerved in anſwer to that Scruple, but 
\rd Wy this ; that as Eugenio himſelf did not exclude the 
ay of Perſuaſion, which impoſes no kind of Force 
the Reaſon or Rights of Mankind, ſo I ſee no 
rm in endeavouring, by proper Repreſentations, 
tral or moral Exhibitions, Pictures, Emblems, 
dnuments, Actions, or ſenſible Entertainments, to 
reſs the Imagination and Heart of Man with a Senſe 
Right and Wrong, of Virtue and Vice ; juſt and en- 
ed Conceptions of the Public, and of their Con- 
lions with it; an high Veneration of Laws and 
{ers ; and an heroic Love of thoſe Duties that re- 
& Society and Mankind, Such Impreſſions, he mult 
dw, have nothing unfriendly or ſavouring of Impo- 
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> "Won on the Liberties of Mankind, yet their Efficacy 
* f the Minds of Youth is very inſinuating, and almoſt 
1 ſtible, and often productive of the moſt eminent 
= : rtues. Therefore I fancy my Friend will hardly 


idemn thoſe ingenious Arts, by which Sphron and 
//ant told us the Legiſlators of Antiquity uſed to 
m the Imagination and Taſte of their Fellow Citi- 
s, to a ſupreme Reliſh of Union among themſelves, of 
dmiſſion to the Laws, of Zeal for the Public, and of 
thoſe Virtues which reſpected private or peblic Life. 
dd ſurely thoſe Arts were not the worſe, nor the leſs 
ly to produce their Effect, that they were inter- 
ven with the Laws and Policy of the Government, 

nor 
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nor do we hear that they were ever employed as E 
gines of Tyranny or Oppreſſion. nce 


Ir Eugenio went too far in ſuppoſing this z9ral Ca” 
ture impracticable, I do not know, whether Hi 
does not err on the other Extream, by imagining it. 
ealy a Matter. That we have Principles which di of 
us for oral, as well as political Culture, will no 
believe be called in Queſtion, but we find thoſe oft 
warped by a bad Conſtitution, or ſtrangely perven 
in their Uſe and Application. Were our Paſſions þ 
lanced in juſt Proportion with each other, and nic: 
matched with Reaſon, the Hhrming Work might pot 


ſmoothly. But, alas! how ſeldom is this the Ca ® 
Many natural and adventitious Clogs ariſe, which m 
the Teacher and Pupil move heavily ; and accordiny tem! 
the Road to Learning and moral Improvement has be y 

9 E 


repreſented by ancient, as well as modern Moralifts, as} 
ing up Hill. L/ itſelf has been called aWarfare, and i th 
Paſſions deſcribed as the Beaſt with many Heads, wii ** 
whom we mult wage continual War, And is it no | 
common Complaint, ©* That good Habits are ea: ANC! 
*« effaced than bad, but that Vice is learned with 9%" 
« a Maſter ?” Would not one conclude from heufed er 
that this is a Native of the Soil, but that the others ef 


Exotics, which mult be forced up with artificial Hes 
and more than ordinary Culture? ood 


Uros the Propoſal of theſe Difficulties, the Co th 
pany fixed their Eyes on Philander, as if they expect 


to hear his Opinion. He continued ſilent a while, a © 

then ſaid, ſmiling. e Ti 
I FixD, Gentlemen, by the Meaning of your Look n 

that I am called upon to give my Opinion upon the Su a 


ject of your Debate, You have already ſaid ſo mud 
on both ſides of the Queſtion, that I ſcarce know whit 
to add more. However, I will make a few Rematt 
for Form's Sake, 


[ 
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r muſt be confeſſed that there is a notorious Dif- 
nce between ancient and modern Education. The 
mer was certainly more public andi political. I do 
know whether the Latter be not more extenſively 
ive and Practical. Ancient Politics regarded the 
; of Nar more: The Madern ſeem more ſtudious 
hoſe of Peace. Anciently Men were conſidered 
heir oral and civil Capacity, and accordingly were 
ned good Citizens, Speakers, Soldiers and Seamen ; 


ver ö 
ns be Strength and Proſperity of the State was ſup- 
0 . * 5 1 
** d to lie in a numerous, brave, and well-trained Mi- 
= it being the received Opinion, That thoſe on- 


can be ſafe who are ſtrong; and that no People 


Cal; 

m ever well defended but thoſe who fought for 
* hemſelves;“ and therefore the learning their Ex- 
bY ſes was a principal Part of their Education; but 


ig leſs acquainted with Trade and the Mechanical 
s, they were the leſs concerned about them, How- 


and : 

MF, with regard to the general Strain of their Educa- 
„ V. 

nit muſt be confeſſed, that one great Advantage 


Ancients had over us, was merely accidental, and 
owing to their ſuperior Skill; the Greets generally 
ied no Language but their own; whereas a great 
of our Lives is ſpent in learning foreign or dead 
guages. What Wonder then is it, that they un- 
tood the Energy and Beauty of their own Tongue, 
er than we do of ours; conſequently that they were 
er Orators and Poets, or more early applied them- 
s to the Knowledge of things than we; and had 
e Time to ſpare for bodily Exerciſes and political 
ining? In this the Moderns are more to be la- 
ted than blamed. Beſides, the whole Syſtem of 
tics is altered by the Gothic Eſtabliſhments intro- 
d among us, and the vaſt Increaſe of Trade and 
gation, A greater Secretion is made in the difle- 
Arts and Occupations of Life ; theſe are diſtributed 
ng difterent Ranks and Orders of Men, which are 
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kept quite ſeparate and diſtinct from each other. The 
ſineſs of Mar is left to Mercenaries, Navigation to $ 
men, Divinity to a particular Order, and ſo of there 
But anciently theſe ſeveral Characters might all be,: 
often were ſuſtained by the ſame Perſons. From hen 
and other Circumſtances, it has happened that the 
derns, and particularly, our own Country have co 
dered Man, as chiefly formed for private Action,: 
thoſe peaceful Arts and Improvements that contrib 
not to the making him more Brave, Sober or Pil 
ſpirited and Politically Good, but to the rendering 
Life mor Eaſy, Comfortable, and Afluent. Acc 
ingly the Turn of our Education lies rather, as \ 
plicius obſerved, towards Bu/ine/5 and all the pai 
Profeſſions, or to thoſe practical Arts which are d 
nected with Wealth and Power. Therefore the pt 
Art now ſtudied is to know the Wants and Foil 
& of others, that by ſupplying the one, and accomn 
« dating yourſelf artfully to the other, you may fe 
« the main Chance, and be as independent as poll 
& on the reſt of Mankind.“ | 
To reach this End one applies to Figures, the kee pr 

of Accompts, and to every Branch of Commerce; Wt 
other plodds at Agriculture and Country-Buſineſs ; n, 
improves himſelf in the Mathematics for the Sake” © 
Gunnery, Fortification, Navigation, Architecture, l Ca 
ſuring: Another learns natural Philoſophy, Chymil ati 
mixing or working Metals and the like. By! lar 
means indeed, Men become uſeful to the Public, by [tie 
miniſhing the Wants, and increaſing the Pleaſure: rain 
Liſe ; and in this Senſe may be called Politically C. 
thus far our Education profeſſes to go, but it does 
for ordinary, ſeem to aim much higher, The Rei 
why the Education which moſtly prevails, is cam 
on in the private Way by Tutors, and Boardit 
Schools, and why there is little or no public Teach 
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our Univerſities, I afcribe in a good Meaſure to the 
kmper of the Nation, which is ſcarce flexible and 
e enough for the Public and Authoritative Way, 
hether it be owing to our Liberty, or the natural 
llenneſs of our Temper, or to whatever other Cauſe 
lo not know, but we cannot think of attending 
ures, ſubmitting to Forms and rigorous Diſcip- 
Wc, or going through a tedious Academical Courſe 
studies. And indeed, I deſpair of ſeeing any 
ing done in this Way, unleſs our Government 
re to interpoſe in a Matter of ſuch public Concern, 
new model our Education. 
as Hruar indeed is an Affair of infinite Delicacy, and 
. paieſv1d require a thorough Inſight into human Nature, and 
are Principles of Government to execute well, without 
Wing into the Inconveniencies ſuggeſted by Eugenio. 
without enquiring at preſent into ſo nice a Con- 
erſy, farther than has been already done by thoſe 
o have ſpoken before me; I would only take Notice 
ſome Principles in the Human Conſtitution, which 
pare it for the 179ral Culture, thought neceſſary for 
mprovement ; which will probably lead us to a more 
int View of the fittelt Cid and Methods of Educa- 
on, and the Cauſes of thoſe Difficulties which Sin- 


Sue obſerved were often weighty Clogs upon it, 
* axxor help thinking that the Structure or O- 
ws 2 ion of Minds, if I may fo expreſs it, is full as 


lar and perfect as that of Bodies, and that all the 
ties of the one are as complete in themſelves and 
rdinate to the Whole, as ſeveral Parts and Organs 
he other. All Bodies, whether of the /zzetable 
{mal Kind, tend naturally to Maturity, and the 
ection of the reſpective Species, and will attain it, 
s they are hindered in their Growth, or hurt by ex- 
al Violence, They are conſervative of their own 
m_ res, and when put out of their natural State and 
Vor. II. E Poſture, 
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Poſture, ſeek to reſtore themſelves. Thus the h 
Body, when nouriſhed by congenial Aliment, and u 
diſturbed by Force from without, continues growiny 
till it has ſhot up into its full Strength and juſt Propo 
ons; and as it reſiſts and is armed againſt all Violenc 
ſo when it is hurt, or any how diſordered, it has Say 
tory Principles within itſelf, by which Nature, if n 
over-born by ſuperiour Force, works off the Diſtempy 
and accompliſhes a Cure. Now I ſhould think f 
{ſtrange Phenomenon in the Order of Being, if t 
Analogy did not hold throughout, if there ſhould 
ſo much Coherence and Symmetry, and ſuch Princip 
of Defence, and Self-Preſervation in in/eriour Natur 
by which they operate towards their own Perfecta 
and nothing of this Kind in /uperiour Natures, Wo 
not this argue Impotence, or a ſtrange Partiality, 
ſomething worſe in the Author of ſuch a Conſtituti 
of Things? But is this really the Caſe ? Is there 
an evident Growth in Minds, a gradual Expanſion 
their Powers, an Aſcent towards Perfection? Ti 
are naturally attractive of ral as well as intelled 
Qualities, find Reſt in them as their proper Elen 
and Center, but are ſtrongly repulſive of all ſuch as 
of a contrary Nature. 

THe Mind not only contains within itſelf Ide: 
the beautiful, decent, grand and virtuous, but th 
itſelf forward in Purſuit of theſe, and is reſtleſ; 
unſatisfied till thev are attained. Truth and Know! 
are its natural Food, ſuitable and ſatisfactory to 
intellectual Eye, as Light and Verdure to the Or 
of Sight. Though the Mind often falls into Error, 
it never admits it but under the ſpecious Appearan 
Truth. Vice is too ſhocking to be entertained as ral P 
It is always maſqued with ſome deluſive moral F Inch a 
ſome fair Pretence of Hour, Bravery, Magnani the © 
or at leaſt a neceſſary and innocent Se//-regard, 

Whe 
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Vhereas Candour, Cenergſity, Friendſhip, Benevolence, 
d in ſhort, all the Virtues appear always and in every 
light amiable without any Varniſh or foreign Orna- 
ement; the Heart feels a thorough Complacence in 
em and in itſelf on their Account. Theſe ſuſtain, 
ouriſh and ripen it to Perfection. When the Mind 
divorced and ſeparated from them, it is ſtrongly 
laſtic, ſo to ſpeak, ſeeks to rejoin them, and like a Bone 
t of Joint, is uneaſy and pained till it be reduced 
p its natural Poſture, And though by continuing long 
that unnatural State, it ſhould become habitual, and 
pnſequently be attended with no extraordinary Pain, 
t it is both deformed in Appearance, and makes the 
[otions of the Mind irregular and troubleſome ; nor 


n it, while it is affected in this manner, enjoy that 
ity, eaſure which ariſes from the ſound State and Exer- 
rate of its Powers. It is generally obſerved, that the 
ere ral State of every Creature, I mean, that which 


agreeable to its original Conſtitution, and the Order 
> Td Subordination of its ſeveral Powers, is its beſt, 
felt and happieſt State; and that every Deviation 
pm that State, entails upon it a proportionable De- 
ee of Pain and Miſery, Now the Violence which 
 ingenuous Nature ſuffers, when the Conſtitution and 
aws of its Being are violated, the Struggles which a 
nſe of Honour and Virtue make before they quit their 
old, the Shame and Remorſe which follow the Cor- 
tion, with all the Convulſions, the Dread and Jr- 
Aution of growing Villany, I ſay all theſe appear 
e OHHuptoms of an unnatural and perverted State: Where- 
every Stage of advancing Virtue is a freſh Addition 
one's Pleaſure, and gives a briſker Tone to the ſe- 
ral Powers of Action; conſequently, a Progreſſion 
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* ſuch a State mult be according to the Order of Nature, 
„ani me Original Conſtitution of the Creature. 
ard, 


Whe © es Man 
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Max was made for a progreſſive State, and, as h. 
riſes from very ſmall Beginnings, ſo he paſſes througpa! 
a greater Variety of Stages in his Progreſs to Maturity 
and continues longer in them than any other Cres 
ture we know, It ſeems to be one of the fund; 
mental Laws of this Progreſſion, ©** That the inferiou 
„and leſs noble Powers or Principles of his Conſtit 
tion ſhould grow up and come in Play before th 
«© higher ones, nay, and attain very conſiderable De 
«« grees of Strength; while the others have ſcarce mad 
their Appearance, or appear only in the Bud, ve 
<< weak and imperfe& ; even as Trees put forth Gem 
** and then bloſſom before the Fruit unfolds itſelf, 
In conſequence of this Law, the firſt Stage of our pn 
greſs is, that of Senſe and Appetite. Theſe ſoon atta 
their Vigour, and get the Start of Reaſen and all th 
Upper Faculties. They ſeem to be as quick and air 
in Infancy, as in the Prime of Life, while there is hard 
any Glimmerings of Thought or Underſtanding. Hen 
it is, that ſenſible Objects, which croud from all Qua 
ters upon the Organs juſt unfolded into Action, 
the ſirſt, and conſequently a mighty Impreſſion upon ii 
ſuſceptible Creature. And thoſe nie Wants whi 
affect the Preſervation and Subſiſtence of the Cre{«lor 
ture, ſollicit the Appetites with quick and conſt: 
Returns. Theſe cannot be reſiſted without Violer 
and Pain. Mean Time there is no ſuperiour Power 
moderate their Influence, and controul or correct t 
Impreſſions of Senſe. What is the Conſequence ? Tillf 
Creature muſt contract Affections ſuitable to that Stu 
and as its Ideas are only /-z:/fo/e, theſé mult be of t 
ſame Stamp; that is to Tay, the Mind will only de 
Senſible Gratifications, which, being frequently indu p 
ed, will form a Senſual Habit and Bent, This Hat 
having got carly Prepoſſeſſion, and if * 

are! 
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Warents and Nurſes, having had full time to ſettle itſelf, 

gains the Aſcendant over the Mind, and often ere&s 

uch an Empireover the other Paſſions, as is very difficult 

ſterwards to be ſubdued. The Tyranny of Appetite, 

nd of thoſe Paſſions grafted upon it, muſt be unavoid- 

jou ble, while Parents and Nurſes concur in indulging 

em and ſtrengthening their Power ; While they 

ven prevent their Cravings and {tir up the very 

aſhons they ought to quell and moderate. Thus, I 

Wave ſeen Children ſcold ere they could ſpeak, and 

nught to ſtrike before they could cloſe their Fiſts. 

hings going on at this Rate during the Infancy of 
feaſen, Appetite and Paſſion, elder Brethern to it, as 

able Philoſopher terms them, prove too {ſtrong a 

latch for it, and carry all before them, ſo that it can 
arce make Head againſt thoſe its alder Antagoniſts, 

- W\hatever is thus grown habitual to the Mind, is be- 

ome fo far natural, and cannot be removed without 

ificulty and Force. The Removal of Old Habits 

d Introduction of New One's, muſt therefore be a 

Work of Time, of much Attention and frequent Exer- 
Miſe, This, I apprehend, is one Reaſon why Moral 
\Wulture, and the Government of our Appetites and 

ons is repreſented as a Struggle, a Fight, a Progreſs 
> Hill, 

War renders the moral Improvement {till more 
ficult is the early Influence of the IMAGINATION, 
hich ſeems to be the next Power that opens and ex- 
nds itſelf in the Growth of the Human Mind. Thoſe 
uo do not attend to it, will hardly believe how buſy 
e Minds of Children are in obſerving every Thing 
at is ſaid and done by People about them, in com- 
ing Images and Relations, drawing Concluſions, 
Id forming all kinds of Aſſociations of Ideas, A 
ile, a Frown, a Nod, or Geſture, ſhall convey to- 
em Ideas of Approbation or cenſure, Complacence 
E 3 or 
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or Diſlike, as ſtrongly as the moſt ſignificant Languag 
The Example, or even the Silence of their Parents ſhal 
be interpreted by them, as a ſilent Sanction of certai 
Actions, A Rattle, or any little Gew-gaw, by hay 
ing certain Images of Precedency, Honour or Pay 
annexed to it, may be as intoxicating to them, as 
Crown to Perſons of full-grown Underſtanding. 4 
Hobby-horſe, or a new Suit of Cloaths, beſtowed at: 
improper Time, or accompanied with unfavourableC; 
cumſtances, may have as fatal Charms to the you 
Imagination in giving a wrong Taſte of Happineſs, | 
feeding improper Paſſions, or in raiſing juſt one's | 
yond their true Meaſure, as a Woman or a Gold 
Bribe to a mature Imagination. For it is not the re 


Grandeur, or er of Objects, but the Opinio ir! 
we form and the Qualities we annex of ourſelves, ¶ an- 
are taught by others to annex to them, that give th ne- 
all their Power to move or enchant us one Way or othqgſÞrms 


As the Imagination of Children is active and luxuria 
their Spirits impetuous, their Reaſon weak, and their 
perience ſmall, it is eaſy to ſee that, what from Inſtr 
tion, Example, Converſation, and a thouſand lit 
delicate Circumſtances, the Infant-Mind may form! 
finite wrong Aſſociations or Opinions of God and | 
Right and Wrong, Theſe mult iſſue in miſplaced 
irregular Affections and wrong Habits, the ordin: 
Sources of Vice and Miſery, While there is ſuc 
Variety of Avenues by which Corruption may be it 
troduced, as it works its way ſo inſenſibly, and gen 
rally by ſuch ſlow Degrees, is it any Wonder to 
this early Seaſon ſo fruitful of Extravagance and Fol 
and human Characters ſo much daſhed, as we too o 
find them, with Imperfection and Vice, and that 
proves ſo difficult to aſcertain either the Riſe or P 
greſs of that Corruption ? Diſorder being once adm 
ted and grown habitual, it muſt, conſidering the AC 


* 
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ity of the Mind, increaſe, and become difficult to re- 
ove in Proportion to the Time and Vigour of its 
,rowth. And this cannot but prove a tedious Proceſs. 
The falſe Opinion muſt be rectified, and the wrong 
abits ſubdued, that is to ſay, thoſe Exerciſes which 
ave grown familiar, and conſequently agreeable, muſt 
eunlearned, and new one's entered upon. All this re. 
| at ares much Ditcipline, Reſtraint and Self-Correction. 
his may farther account for the Difliculties that are 
pund in Moral Culture, many of which might have 


fs, Nen prevented, had it begun early, and been rightly 
g Wonducted. | 

zol Ir ſeems to be another Law of Nature in the Growth 
he nd Progreſs of the Mind,“ That the Exorbitancies 
ini ir has run into in a previous Stage, ſhould uſher in, 
es, and be a Foundation to the Improvements of the 


next ſucceeding One,” It is Experience that in- 
rms the Judgment, without which the raw unformed 
reature knows not the Conſequences of his own Ac- 
ons, nor how his Paſſions will affect either himſelf or 
thers. Now every Miſtake of Judgment and Ex- 
eſs of Paſſion, having certain Evils and Sufferings out- 
ard or inward, and often both accompanying them, ſerve 
in form him what his Conſtitution is, whence his Good 
r Ill ariſes, and what Tenour of Affection and Con- 
u& does beſt ſuit his State and Oeconomy, Thoſe 
s therefore, are of admirable Uſe to correct paſt Ex- 
rbitancies, and a proper Baſis upon which to raiſe fu- 
genre Improvements, They arreſt the Attention, chaſtiſe 

to We Swellings of Pride and Self-Confidence, allay the 
 FolWeats of Paſſion, and compoſe the Soul to Temperance, 
» of lodeſty, Fortitude and Humanity: In ſhort, they an- 
ver the ſame Purpoſes to the Mind, in directing and 
retching its Powers, and working off that Levity, Froth 
nd other ill humours,which grow out of the Inflammation 
f the Appetites and Paſſions, as Vomiting, and other ſalu- 
E 4 tar 
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tary Diſcharges do to the Body, which not only ſtrength, 
the Tone of the Veſſels, but caſt off whatever is pec 
cant or obſtructs the free Courſe of Nature, Ever 
Stage then of Human Life, is a State of Experience 
and conſequently of Diſcipline to that which ſucceed 
it. Providence builds our Improvement on our D 
fects; Wiſdom ſprings, if I may fay fo, from Folly 
and Vice is made a Miniſter of Virtue, Therefore w 
cannot complain of the Difficulties which riſe in th 
Way of Moral Culture, ſince they grow out of the 
Progreſſive and Probationary State of our Being, an 
carry us forward in our Progreſs towards the Maturit 
and Perfection of our Nature. It is the Part of a di 
creet Tutor to take Advantage of thoſe unavoidab 
Miſtakes and Luxuriancies of Nature in his Pupil, . 
prune them mildly without impairing the Vigour « 
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their Growth, and to make him draw from his own Emo. 
periences the molt inſtructive Leſſons and Example fr tl. 
tor lus future Behaviour. tted 
AFTER what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to ſee what vet 18 
mult judge of the Maxim that,“ Vice is learned wii vice 
* out a Maſter,” Becauſe it ſome times precedes verb grea 
Initruction, we cannot therefore conclude, that it i 
, , r Co 
antecedent to Example and all other kind of Foreign... : 
Influence, The ſlighteſt Occaſion, as was obſerved nſeq 
conveys Impreſſions, and unites Ideas which have nd aly 
Manner of Relation or Connection in Nature; yet the 8 
thoughtleſs Creature, from finding them once or oftner p 
ailociated in Conſequence of the fame, or a like Acc: atten 
dent, ſhall judge them inſeparable Companions, and keex 


act very wrong upon ſuch a Suppoſition. Thus, ugh 


Child being encouraged once or oftener by indifcreetW;11 x- 

Parents in certain Acts of Petulance or Imperiouſneſo a 4: 

ſhall connect ſuch a Behaviour with Ideas of Courage no 

and Honour, and glory in it, nay hardly quit that ind 

Opinion, when he is beat for continuing to act * ce! 
vyſ 
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y to it. Others, being forced to endure a tedious At- 

ance on Religious Exerciſes, the Meaning of which 

y do not comprehend, and ſuffering ſevere Reſtraints 

ring their Continuance, are, I fear, undeſignedly 

ght to annex Ideas of Morofeneſs and Severity to 
ligion, which are very incompatible with it's Nature. 
it, without pretending to diſtinguiſh what it is per- 

re Nys impoſſible to do, between the ſecret Workings of 
ture, and the Acceſſions of Art, or the Influence 
External Obj ects in the Progreſſion of the Infant- 

ind, it ſeems probable, that neither Virtus nor Vice, 

nlidered as Moral Diſpoſitions and Habits, are quite 

taught, but have equal Need of Objects and Occaſi- 

sto form and ripen them; which can never be 
nting, while Man is fo active a Creature himſelf, 
d has ſo many Perſons about him to tincture his 
inions and Manners, 

mpfer the other Part of Simplicins's Difhculty be ad-- 
ted for true, which ſome will diſpute, viz, © That 
It is eaſier to decline from Virtue, than to ſhake off 
Vice,” ſome Account may be given of it likewiſe, 

great Variety of Movements and Paſſions enter into 
r Compolition, any one of which going wrong, or 
eeding the juſt Tenour deſtroys the Balance, and 
nſequently lets in Diſorder. But, Virtue cannot be 
ctly maintained, unleſs the whole Frame be ſound 
well- poized. This requires a conſtant Guard and 
ſe Attention to every Part; whereas Negligence and 
attention coſt us no Trouble. It is only neglecting 
keep the Balance even, and Diſorder enſues. But 
dugh ſlighter Failings, a Fit of Paſſion, for Inſtance, 
ill Humour, may proceed from Inadverteney, yet it 
a difficult Matter, and requires gradual Training, 
| no ſmall Violence before an ingenuous and honeft 
ind can be theroughly- debauched. Vice muſt ad- 
ce ſlowly, firſt diſguiſe itſelf, as I binted before, 
E 5 under 
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under an honourable Appearance, of ſome Virtue {y 
pole, which reſembles it moſt, next ſhew one 


its Features, and when this is familiar, produce anothe 6c 
at length Neceſſity will join its Plea for the Appearu * 


of a Third, and ſo on without End. Every Adva 
is with Reluctance, and comes attended with Pi 
It is amidlt infinite Struggles, with the remaining de 


of Honour and Ingenuity, that the Degeneracy M. 
comes Total, and the Villain is completed. Hei / 
ſcourged through every Stage of Depravity, till by C. 
Frequency of the Blows his Mind grows perfectly of :/ 
lous and brawny. Hardly can any Efforts of Cu a. 
recover ſuch a Creature. When the Corruption // 
coming on, it is eaſier to prevent its Growth; but 
as it requires leſs Labour to make a Wound FO L 
to cure it, to break a Bone than to reduce it, ſo it h BU 


in Mental Diſorders ; it muſt be an Affair of! 
Trouble to undo, than to reſtore a good Aﬀection|Þ!e 4 
Habit of Mind. 

Tnus, whether we reflect upon the Organizat 
and Progreſſive Nature of Man; the Duplicity 
his Frame, compounded of Senſe and Thought, Re: 
and Paſſion, and of various Aﬀections balanced 
contraſted with each other; together with the 
terfering Intereſts that muſt ariſe from thence in 
mixed Drama of Human Life ; or whether we 
ſider the Influence of Example, Authority, Cul 
Inſtruction, and the early Aſſociations of Ideas vl 
depend on a thouſand minute and almoſt impercepi 
Accidents, we need not wonder that our Life has 
repreſented as a State of Warfare, or that the n 
Diſcipline is accompanied with many Difficulties. 


$, 


Simplicius will give me Leave to ſay, that the In 2 | 

ces which have been produced, concur in proving ally 

10 be a moſt fit Subject of Moral, Political, and eO 

otber Kind of Culture, M P 
| F 
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ce lh Fr 0M this Detail it likewiſe appears, that the Princi- 
Bi END of Education is to © Form us wis E AND 
GOOD CREATURES, USEFUL TO OTHERS, AND 
HAPPY OUR-SELVES.” The whole ART of 
ducation lies within a narrow Compaſs, and is reduce. 


pale to a very Simple Practice; namely, “ To ajift 
g Sei ir unfolding and exerciſing thoſe NATURAL and 


Moral Powers with which Man is endued by pre- 
HF /enting proper Objects and Occaſions ; to watch their 
Growth that they be not diverted from their End, or 
diſturbed in their Operation by any Foreign Violence ; 
and gently to conduct and apply them to all the Pur- 
poſes of PRIVATE and PUBLIC Life.” This 
th; but repeating the Maxim of Ancient Wiſdom to 
14 MOLLOW NATURE. 

it h Bur, as the Creature is frequently debauched in his 
inciples and Manners very early by various unayoid- 
ble Accidents, it becomes a Secondary and [nferiouy 
rt of Education, © To redify his Diſpoſition, 19 weed 
nizul 6ut thoſe Principles and Habits, which have been 
licitffl planted in his Mind, and ts reſtore it to its ſound 
, Rei au healthful State.“ 

ced Tux Fir/t, I would call the PLASTIC, or 
h teORMING Part of Education; the L the 
ceinfl\ NATORY, or RESTORATIVE Part, 
ve dich comes in as Subſidiary to the other, and is often 

CulWceilary to ſupply its Defects, and rectify its Errors, 

as Lr Man's Genius and Diſpoſitions be what they 
ercep! ill, it is plain that it is not the Intention or Buſineſs 
has ¶ Education to give him any new Capacities or Springs 
he u Action, but to direct and cultivate thoſe he 
ies, 8s The grand Queltion is, © How this Aim is 


he Inf to be attained.” I conceive it is attainable prin- 
ving ally by theſe three Ways. I. By INSTRUC- 


ION. II. By HABIT; and III. By EX» 
MPLE: All which are comprehended under 


Fy the 


and « 
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the common Name of CULTURE. Theſe are the 
great Engines by which the whole Buſineſs of Educati 
on is conducted, the Tools with which the Tutor it 
to work, or the Scaffolding by which a Child is to ba th 
reared upto a Man; any one of which being wanting Weeti 
it muſt be lame and generally abortive. Tx 

To Theſe correſpond as many Principles of our Vd, 
ture, which are the Handles that Culture takes hold of Mt! 
to render thoſe ſeveral Methods effectual, and make 
us the Creatures it would have us. To InsTRUcCT!: 
ON anſwers the Love OT KNOWLEDGE, or Cui 
SITY and Docitity. To the Second correſpond 
that APTITUDE WE HAVE TO CONTRACT Hair, 
or, A CERTAIN READINESS AD PRONENESS 7 
REPEAT WHAT WE HAVE OFTEN DONE ; for whic 
Diſpoſition I do not know any Name in our Languag 
To the Third is adapted the Sy1x1T oF Mim1cCRy, 0 
the Love of ImiTAT10N, than which there is not 
more powerful Principle in Human Nature, This w: 
the Aurzus MiunTiEn of the Ancients, to whic 
they traced many of the Arts and Pleaſures of Lite, 

By Means of theſe Diſpoſitions, Man becomes 
fit Subject of Culture, and is laid open to the Influen 
of its Engines, And according to the INS TRUCT10) 
which he imbibes, the HaziTs he contracts, and t 
ExAMPLE by which he is formed, ſuch kind of Creatu 
will he become, Virtuous or Vicious, Uſeful or 1 
ſignificant. Thoſe Three Principles lay out Educ 
tion into Three i important Branches or Parts, fo it w 
be the more perfect, in Proportion as they are diſcret 
ty mixed and diſcreetly applied. 


Wuich of thoſe Engines is likely to be moſt « 
fectual in the Culture of the Minds of Youth, « 
in what Manner they ſhould be mixed and applie 
I now refer, Gentlemen, to your Conſideration : B 
as ſuch an Enquiry is of a delicate Nature, a 
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ight prove tedious, I do not know, whether we had 
ot beſt adjourn the preſent Debate to another Even- 
g, and in the mean while beſtow a few Thoughts 


EDUCATION. 5 


the Subject, that we may be riper upon it at next 


ſeeting. 


Tur Company approved of Philander's Propoſal, 
d, after a liberal, but innocent Glaſs, broke up the 
ecting. 
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DIALOGUE XIV. 


UGENTO aſked me the other Day, as y 

were going to viſit C/ezra, to let him a lit 
into the Character of her Guardian, as I had on 
promiſed to do, 

You ſhall hear, Eugenio, ſaid I, what I know 
him; and becauſe I believe you love to hear whatey 
has any Relation to C/eora, I ſhall the more willing; 
gratify you, 

Pray do then, replied Eugenio haſtily, with 
any more of your Prefaces, and for my Sake pu 
ly; for I ſuppoſe the Subject will be no Gratificat 
to you. 

Kxow then, faid I, that PfayLax was once 
the Way of Trade, and has had very large Dealing 
which gave him an Opportunity of converſing w 
People of the belt Rank and Faſhion. By his Indu! 
and untainted Honelty, he ſoon acquired an eaſy Ft 
tune, which he did not ſeek to increaſe, it being a 
of his Maxims, that an over-grown Eſtate is m 
burthenſome to the Poſſeſſor of it. This induced 
to retire from Buſineſs, and live on the Fortune he had 
quired. Without declaring it, he ſeemed to have an 
verſion to Marriage, whether he imagined it to be a8 
of greater Care and Anxiety, than he was willing to ſub) 
himſelf to, or had no great Inclination for the 8 
or choſe to keep himſelf ſingle, that he might hs 
more Leiſure to tend his young Charge, and fewer | 
terruptions to divert his Care of her. Whatever 8 
the Reaſon, he continued a Batchelor, and made Boda; tl 
and the Education of his beloved Niece, his ſole Sufi, N. 
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d Delight. His being rather an univerſal, than 
ofound Scholar, fitted him admirably for this Em- 
oyment. g 
I CONGRATULATE Cleora, ſaid Eugenio, upon 
r ſingular Happineſs, in having met with ſuch a 
utor as Phyl/ax, at once ſo accompliſhed and diſ- 
gaged. 
He is indeed, Eugenio, ſaid I, an accompliſhed and 
W:ll-bred Gentleman in all Reſpects, poliſhed and im- 
oved by a large Acquaintance with Men and the 
ays of the World. He can accommodate himſelf 
teſaly to People of all Tempers, and by modeſtly 
ming to reſign his own Opinions, draw others to 
e ſame Way of thinking with himſelf. He has a 
rticular Talent in judging of Characters with great 
uteneſs and Juſtice upon a very ſhort Acquaintance, 
his Sagacity in diſtinguiſhing, gives him a ſingular 
{dreſs in the Management of Converſation, and is 
Uſe in directing him where firſt to place his Elteem, 
d how far to cultivate the Acquaintance. Beſides a 
remarkable Humanity, there is ſomething ſo 
eet and engaging in his Manners, that none can 
nverſe with the good Man without loving him, 
one is more open and unreſerved than he in commu- 
cating his Sentiments when defired, or where he 
ows they wilt be agreeable, nor more cautious and 
ſcreet where Caution is neceſſary. He has an ardent 
pve for his Country, and whenever he talks of the 
TÞblic, he does it with a peculiar Zeal, eſpecially of 
e Intereſts of Trade and Commerce, which he thinks 
Ie main Support of the Nation, and chief Bulwark 
our Liberties. But this may be owing to a peculiar 
n of Thought, into which his early Engagement 
Buſineſs may have led him; for, moſt People think, 
at the Landed and Trading Intereſt ought not, in 
is Nation particularly, ever to be ſeparated, 


THEY 
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Tur ſhould, undoubtedly, be treated as naty. 
ral Allies, faid Eugenio, and they will beſt ſupport 
and promote each other, when they go hand in hand, 

I BELIEVE, I told you, continued I, he had ſerved 
his Country in two Parliaments ; in which he ſteered 
an inflexible Courſe between the Extremes of peta 
lant Faction and ignoble Dependence, But his cloſe 
Attendance upon the Buſineſs of the Hovſe having in ofte 
paired his Health, he was obliged to retire into th 
Country, where he had full Leiſure to indulge his f. 
vourite Delight and Employment, the Education d 
his lovely Ward. His Anxiety about her is, I my 
ſay, equal to that of a Parent, and he loves her wit 


no leſs Tenderneſs ; but his Affection is of the pu only 
diſintereſted Kind. Her Mind is his Favourite; le 
form it is his principal Concern, To fee fo fair for 2 
Creature, riſing with a brighter Luſtre under his Hand ind: 
gives him a Pleaſure ſuperiour to that of a Parent. Advi 
looks upon her as his Property in a nobler Senſe th: follo\ 
ordinary, and cannot help being ſatisfied with his os pood, 
Skill, reflected from ſuch excellent Work mans e. 
Her Regards are reciprocal; for ſhe loves him as Fell n 
Parent, and expreſſes, by all her Looks and Action her's 
as well as Words, all the Reverence and Gratitude o 
a moſt dutiful Child. you h 
Pray, Simpliciuzt, when did Clecra loſe HM bnd 
Parents ? Rep] 
Sys loſt them when ſhe was not above ſeven ment 
eight Years of Age. Her Father, who ſurvived tut r 
Wife only a few Months, ſent for her and P/ylax i her 
come to him while he lay upon his Death-bed. Mon. 
they came, he feebly raiſed himſelf, and enclining fa CO 
ward, ſaid to his Brother, My dear Friend! ed at 
I have little Proſpect of enjoying your Friendſiſfened, 
e in this Life, longer than a few Minutes, and mi and 
compoſe my Mind for Death, and the Thoughts Þ%: 
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my future Being, I have ſent for you, that T may 
recommend my Child to your Care, and devolve the 
whole Affection and Duty of a Parent on you. It 
reconciles me to my Departure, that I can leave ſo 
dear a Truſt in ſuch worthy Hands. Inſpire her, 
oh! My dear Brother; inſpire her ſtrongly with 
every Sentiment of Piety and Virtue, Remind her 


* often what Parents ſhe had, and how much they 
8 dcfired to ſee her the Madel and Ornament of her 
ex. Let no Pains or Coſt be ſpared to educate 


her in every polite, but eſpecially every virtuous 
Excellence,” Then turning to his Daughter, who 
ready to burſt her little Soul with Crying, My 
only and deareſt Child !” ſaid he, . Vou are about 
; s loſe one Parent, but it is only to exchange him 
fair or another, In your dear Uncle, here, you will 
andi ind a Father, Mother, and Brother. Liſten to his 
Ii advice, obey and love him as your Father, and 
then ol his Example. Be wiſe, and modeſt and 
good, and God, the beſt of Parents, will befriend 
nnn ou. To him I commend and give you up. Fare- 
gell my deareſt, my only Jewel! Remember a Fa- 
gion ber's dying Words, a Father who loves you as 
ade Mis own Soul, God bleſs you, Child! and make 

you happy.“ He then embraced them both with 
GH endereſt Affection. Neither of them could make 
Reply for Tears and Sighs. Cleora can never 
mention or hear of this laſt tender Interview, 


ven © 
ved Hout melting into Tears; the Memory of it dwells 
„lr ber Mind with ſo deep and affecting an Im- 


ion. | 
could obſerve Eugenio all along wonderfully 
d! Ned at the Recital, till at Length his Eyes half 
endiÞ®iened, he burſt out, Good Heaven! What an 
id mi and hard Trial for fo young a Sufferer ! To 
phts both her Parents in the very Infancy of Lie, wn. 
ad. ye 
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yet not too early to have a tender Senſibility of 
Loſs ! But, I hope they left her in Circumſtances th 
raiſed her above Want and Dependence ? 

Yes, Eugenio, ſaid I, ſhe was left the Heireſ, 
a good Fortune, but Phy/ax took Care that ſhe ſh 
not come to the Knowledge of it till her Mind: 
better balanced and prepared gradually to receive ſo 
greeable a piece of News. And indeed ſhe ſcarce ni 
her Parents in having ſo able and affectionate a Tun 
I never ſaw two happier in each other. She admi 
and is formed by his Humanity and ſuperiour Wiſda 
he loves her Virtue and eaſy Compliance. His G 
pany improves her Taſte and Experience, andhe 
enlivens and ſweetens his Humour and Manners, by 
agreeable and ſprightly Delicacy. Thus they poliſh 
brighten one another, by the Power of a noble 9 


pathy. ling, 
I am perſuaded, Simplicius, ſaid Eugenio, couldis pr 
engage Clecra to talk of the Methods taken by PhWongt 
to improve ſo fair a Mind as her's, it would be « WW: a1 
Piece of Entertainment. The Hints he dropt laſti e pf 
we were together on the Subject of Education, make afe 
long exceedingly to hear a Detail of his Plan. les. 
You have reaſon, ſaid I, and do not you thin no 
Friend, that coming from her Mouth, it would af. 
the Entertainment ? not t 
DovBTLEsSS it would, replied Eugenio, perhayWhoural 
both of us, as much Philoſophers as we are, or wiv: 
de thought to be. „ I ft 
WELL, I have heard, Eugenio, ſaid I, and I Wving 
it you as a Secret, that Cleora has drawn out withWe mo 
own Hand, but ftill under the Eye and Correction Win, an; 
Phylax, ſuch a Plan as you wiſh for. Had ve h the 
Eloquence enough to prevail with her to ſhew f Fr a 
dare ſay we ſhould both have Reaſon to be very Welt ar 
pleaſed, ou ta 


- 


point 
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be this time we had reached Phylax's Houſe, who 
US: jult gone abroad; ſo that we found Cleora alone, 
d by good Chance in his Study with ſome Books 
ſs ng open before her, and ſome Lines or Figures 
bo en on Paper, on which ſhe reſted her Arm in a 
d wiltry thoughtful Poſture. She ſeemed a little ſurprized 
ode caught by us in this ſtudious Attitude, ſurrounded 
Ih Books and mathematical Machinery. The ſoft 
Trug afaſion in which ſhe appeared, added a ſingular Grace- 
miWneſs to her Looks! Eugenio eyed her with a ſingular 
{dof&afure. After a ſhort, dumb, yet expreſſive Interview, 
ra, recovering herſelf, ſaid, Gentlemen, you look 
dc rewbat ſurprized to find me in this Situation; but 
r Wonder will abate when J tell you that I often 
inen this Place when Pyylax is abroad, and indulge 
* YI harmleſs Curiofity, which you know, continued ſhe 
ling, is a pretty powerful Principle in Women. 
ulis prompts me to turn over his Books and Papers, 
PhWongit which you have unexpectedly caught me. 
e « Wray Madam, faid 1, do not be aſhamed that you 
alt i he appeared in the Figure of a female Philoſopher, 
nakeF affect to hide the Veneration you have for the 
les, We know they are often your Companions, 
ink 10 bad Refuge from the Impertinence of other Com- 
| acc. Let criminal Lovers conceal their Amours, but 
not the virtuous Few diſavow a Commerce, no leſs 
hay {Wourable, than advantageous. 
r WE UGEx10, perceiving that Cl/eora made no Reply, 
„I ſuppoſe then your worthy Friend has been 
wing ſome mathematical Figure, or ſketching out 
e moral Deſign ; and you have been tracing it over 
in, and obſerving the C orrreſpondence of the Figures 
h the Life. 
1 FraxxLY own, ſaid Cleora, Phylax was amuſing 
er felf and me with drawing ſuch a philoſophic Picture 
'ou talk of, was tracing human Life in Miniature, 
pointing out the different Paſſions and Purſuits of 
Mankind. 
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Mankind. Since he went out, I have been running thi 
over, puzzling my Head to find a Meaning to | 
Groupes of Figures, and trying if I could apply th 
to real Characters. But perhaps, Gentlemen, it 
Perſumption in us Females to meddle with ſuch Thin 

By no means, ſaid Eugenio, muſt Women bes 
nied the common Privilege of becoming wiſer and bet 
by the ſureſt Way, that of Rational Inſtruction? 1x 
confident you cannot have a more diſcreet Inſtru{ 
than Phylax. 

I CoNnFEss, ſaid Clezra, he does allow me to 
ſometimes into his Study, and look in his Bod 
though he would have me very ſober in the Uſe of the 
for he thinks a Woman in a very dangerous way ut 
runs mad after the Secrets of Learning : Therefore 
tells me he is willing to gratify my Curiolity, as | 
as I keep it within due Bounds. 

You have been exceedingly happy, Madam, faid 
in ſuch a Tutor, and if we may judge by the Effet 
we mult form the moſt favourable Sentiments of 
Skill in training up his Pupils ; of which I am ſure: 
ſhould be ſtill more convinced, if one of them wa 
be ſo good as to ſhew us a Memoir I have been to 
ſhe has drawn up of the Methods taken by him 
cultivate her Mind. 


I Ax afraid, Sir, faid C/eora, ſhe would be reckou =, 
by moſt part, a very wrong-headed Creature, . Ho 
ſhould draw up ſuch a Memoir as you talk of, Mich a 
might expect to be received as ill by the Beau monde as he 
Swift humourouſly deſcribes his Vaneſſa to have be mul 

WHERE would be the Harm, ſaid Eugenio, if o eſleck 
were to write down for her Amuſement a journal of Mather 
Progreſs, any more than if a fine Lady were to pion a 
Journal of her Dreſſing, Viſits, Parties of Pleaſure, andÞever 
like? Beſides, Madam, we imagine a private Memoir, lender 
that my Friend talks of, which, we are well alluſhe fr 
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n have wrote under your Tutor's Inſpection, would 
him in fo amiable a Light, that we are confident 
ra cannot refuſe to do him that Piece of Juſtice, 
His Honour, you may believe, Gentlemen, is not 
lifferent to me, replied Clecra; and as I often think 
a ſilly piece of Aﬀectation in our Sex to love to be 
ich importuned, even when they have no great Aver- 
n to what is deſired of them, leſt you ſhould ſuſpect 
it to be the Caſe now, I ſhall not keep you longer 
Suſpence. 


oo me Cloſet, having taken out the Manuſcript, brought 
eo us with ſome kind of Confuſion in her Looks. 
Jes holding it out to us, here Gentlemen, faid ſhe, 
orc WW Scrawl you want; fatisfy your own Curioſity, 
s e found it written with her own Hand, with many 
her Uncle's Corrections and Interlinings. 
\rTER we had caſt her Eyes over it ſlightly, Madam 
I, I believe you had belt read it yourſelf, we ſholl 
of Nerſtand it better. 
ſure No End of your Taſks I find, faid C/-ora, Well, 
vo emen, added ſhe, if J muſt gratify you in this 
en , 1 expect you will be mild and candid Critics, and 
bim do not weigh every Word with too great Exact- 
Then, taking the Paper in her hand, half-bluſh. 
, ſhe read as follows. 
* How ſhall I thank Heaven for having given me 
ach a Tutor, and I may ſay Parent, as my Uncle 
as been ſince the Death of my own, whoſe Memory 
mult ever eſteem! I was indeed too young to 
eſſect much on the Loſs of them, though my dear 
al of Mfather's dying Charge awakened in me an Atten- 
o peiion and Concern about my Behaviour, which J 
, and'Wever felt before. But my Uncle's Affection and 
our, Nender Anxiety to pleaſe me, ſoon wore out of my Mind 
alluſhe firſt Impreſſions of my Loſs. Being now com- 
Nitted as an Orphan to his Care, he took me home 
« with 
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with him, and treated me as his own Child, 1, 
* daily under his Eye. His Heart ſpoke in & 
Thing he did, and all his Words were diftate, 
** parental Tenderneſs. My Soul was ſoon unite 
his, and I drank in his Inſtructions with a pan 
lar Delight. Nor were theſe the only Improvemet 
* his whole Conduct was an eloquent, though 
«© Leſſon of Wiſdom and Virtue,” 

Here Clesra, lifting up her Eyes from her p. 
ſaid, Gentlemen; Phyl/ax, drew his Pen acroſs thi; 
ſcriptive Part relating to himſelf : But as far as 
remember I had written, that he was more a Fathert 
a Maſter to his Family, His Servants almoſt ad 
him. His Houſe was a Refuge to the Diſtreſſed 
Indigent. His Love to his Friends, his Humanit 
his Neighbours, his obliging Afſability and wat 
Attention to the Wants and Intereſts of others, 
him equally reſpected and beloved by every one, 
was infinitely cautious that I ſhonld not be cone 
with any vitious Model. But if by Chance 1 fav 
his Example was a powerful Counter -charm. 1 
not behold ſuch a Pattern daily preſent to my! 


without a ſilent Rapture; and how was it poſlibWramn 
admire it, without being captivated in ſome Meek i 
with the Love of Virtue ? ore F 
Now, Gentlemen, continued Cleora, taking i ie like 
Journal again, I will go on with my Account, decent 
„ WHENEVER I did well, he praiſed me with n ſpeal 


creet Applauſe : If I did otherwiſe, his mile fad, 
* gentle Rebukes made me thoroughly ſenſible df equenc 
„ Error, I ſoon knew when I did either by hisMhe bett 
„% Looks. I hung upon them, and ſcarce needeWo be « 
thing elſe to incline or check me at his Pleaſun . 
*« prevailing was their Language! His Approve 
gave me the moſt tranſporting Joy, and I d 
© his Diſpleaſure as Death itſelf, As both were 
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d by the ſtricteſt Virtne, I was accuſtomed to a 
Compliance with it ere I was aware; and by Means 
of the Reverence and Love I felt for the Man, had 
ny Soul formed to a Veneration for every Thing 
fair and excellent, and I thought them included un- 
'er his Character. 

Hr was follicitous to give me every Accompliſh- 
ent that was ſuitable to my Sex, or would render 
e uſeful in that Station to which my Rank or For- 
une might entitle me, | 

* Hr did not even neglect the inſtructing me in ſuch 
oints as are thought Trifles by the Generality, He 
ondeſcended himſelf to teach me the firſt Elements 
pf the Eugliſh Language. He would often ſay, — 
ks, it is the Buſineſs and particular Intereſt of Wo- 
en to excel in Converſation, and in the amiable 
Jecencies of Life, and to delight and poliſh the Men 
dy their Softneſs and Nelicacy in Speaking, as well 


nA: Acting, they can hardly ſhew thofe Talents to 
uch Advantage, except they have a Taſte for the 

| Wezuty, as well as Propriety of their Mother-Tongue, 
my Mrberefore, he taught me Egli by the Rules of 
ofWrammar, and marked its peculiar Idiom, that 1 mig}:i 


Mei peak it with the greater Pröpriety, and ſpell it with 

zore Exactneſs, than we are generally taught to do, 

ng le likewiſe taught me to pronounce full, to lay the 
t. Rent right, and to ſtudy Eaſineſs and Gracefulneſs 
vith n ſpeaking, without Mincing and Affectation. For 
mill Mie faid, that Speaking gracefully was of more Con- 

equence to the Women than they are aware, ſince 
he better and moll ſenſible Part of our Sex are apter 
o be caught by the Ear, than by the Eyes; and 
nce Speech is one of the beſt Inſtruments of Feniule 
wer, by which they calm the Storms of Paſſion, 
nd charm our rude Natures into a ſofter Kind of 


lumanity. I had been at a Boarding-School near 
6c 2X3 *, 
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,, *till my Father's Death, where I had lem 
Reading, Writing, and a little French. He him 
added to theſe, the eaſieſt and moſt neceſſary xu 
of Arithmetic; and he put me now and then y 

keeping the Family-Accompts, that, by this Pracif 
I might know ſomething of Expence, and be qu 
fied for the Management of a Family. For he vi ſuſ 
to ſay, that a moderate Skill this Way had (wi 
many Eſtates ; and that it was the proper BulWc; 
of the Women to be prudent and careful in lay 
out what the Men acquire by Induſtry and Studj Hoe 
their painful Employments in public Life : And: 
cannot rightly be done without keeping regular! 
compts. It was a Rule with him to form me t 
Taſte of that Buſineſs, and thoſe Regards to . 
he thought our Sex by Nature deſtined. Thi: 
did by accuſtoming me to take Pleaſure in thoſe} 
erciſes and Amuſements that had a Connection 
them : For he gave the whole of my Education, 
eaſy, pleaſurable Turn; not the Air of a rigid Cc 
of Diſcipline, but rather of an ingenious Art of 
quiring the ſweeteſt and molt laſting Pleaſures, 
incurring as few Unegſineſſes as poſſible ; fo th 
was really a conſtant Series of new Entertainm 
ſach as I was moſt ſuſceptible of, and which he; 
{ſented by Degrees, as I became capable of relil: 
them. Thus he encouraged me in taking Car 
my Birds, and other domeſtic Creatures, fet 
the Fiſh in the Ponds, and other ſuch innocent 
muſements; and he would often make Obſervat 
upon the Tenderneſs and Care, which he had ta 
me to expreſs for thoſe poor Animals of the 
Creation; and from thence would take Occaſion 
raiſe my Attention to Things of a higher Conb 
ation; particularly to inſpire me with the molt res 


Sentiments of Humanity, and of that Comps 
«« yy 


etter | 
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@ which I ought to ſhew to my Fellow-Creatures, up- 
on Account of their nearer and more intereſting 
Connections. In order to train me gently to a pro- 
per Method of thinking and acting in a humane 
Manner, he entruſted me with giving ſmall Sums in 
E Charity to the Poor; and though I did not then 


e ſuſpect that he had taken any Notice how I gave it, 


| fa yet by his ſometimes commending with a great deal 
ul pleaſure my Diſtribution of it, I afterwards found 
that he had kept a careful Eye over me all the time, 
dy, WW He ſometimes employed me in laying out Money in 
nd the Family upon different Occaſions, that I might 
lar We gradually get Experience in domeſtic Affairs, and yet 


Bot fee! the Toil of it, but conſider it as an Amuſe- 
jent rather than.as an Incumbrance : And he would 
put me upon many little Works of Ingenuity, which 
t required ſome Taſte as well as Attention to exe. 
ute, It wonderfully gratified my early Ambition 
to be thus uſed like a Woman; and I was charmed 
eyond Meaſure when I happened to pleaſe his Taſte, 
e naver thought it below him to enter into my 
tle Amuſements, and by directing my Taſte in 
hem, to train me for more ſerious and important 
Exerciſes, Beſides the uſual Accompliſhments of 
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h he luſic, Dancing, Sewing, and the like, he cauſed me 
religo be taught a little of De/igning ; which he thotght 
Cußo uſeleſs or mean Accompliſhment, as it might ſerve 
fe improve one's Taſte in other female Works of 


Ocem 


nbroidery and the like, and give a more correct 
ervat 


nd judicious Fancy, not only in the Choice of 


ad tWictures, China, and other Furniture, and Dreſs, 
. . . 

the ut even in the more refined Arts, which have a 

:caloWear Connection with Life and Manners, By ſome 

Conw 


Kill in this, he thought I ſhould be able to judge 


olt re etter of the different Kinds of Beauty, Elegance, 
aufe hd Proportion, in the ſeveral Works, whether of 
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, *till my Father's Death, where 1 had leaf 
Reading, Writing, and a little French. He hin 
added to theſe, the eaſieſt and moſt neceſſary Ruff 
of Arithmetic ; and he put me now and then s 
keeping the Family-Accompts, that, by this Pradiff 
I might know ſomething of Expence, and be qu 
fied for the Management of a Family. For he 
to ſay, that a moderate Skill this Way had f 
many Eſtates ; and that it was the proper Bufir 
of the Women to be prudent and careful in lay 


out what the Men acquire by Induſtry and Studz - 
their painful Employments in public Life: And the 
cannot rightly be done without keeping regular Mera 
compts. It was a Rule with him to form me Hot 


Taſte of that Buſineſs, and thoſe Regards to ven 
he thought our Sex by Nature deſtined. Thi 
did by accuſtoming me to take Pleaſure in thoſe! 
erciſes and Amuſements that had a Connection 
them: For he gave the whole of my Education 
eaſy, pleaſurable Turn; not the Air of a rigid Cc 
of Diſcipline, but rather of an ingenious Art ee 
quiring the ſweeteſt and moſt laſting Pleaſures, 
incurring as few Uneatinefles as poſſible ; ſo th 


hem 
was really a conſtant Series of new Entertainm _ 
ſach as I was moſt ſuſceptible of, and which he luſic 
{ſented by Degrees, as I became capable of reli o bet 
them. Thus he encouraged me in taking C o uſe 
my Birds, and other domeſtic Creatures, fe iny 
the Fiſh in the Ponds, and other ſuch innocent Wmbro 
muſements ; and he would often make ObſervaiWnd j 
upon the Tenderneſs and Care, which he had ti icture 
me to expreſs for thoſe poor Animals of the Mut ey, 
Creation; and from thence would take Occaſio ear Ce 
raiſe my Attention to Things of a higher Conl4Wkill in 
ation; particularly to inſpire me with the molt re Petter 
Sentiments of Humanity, and of that Complnd pre 
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W which I ought to ſhew to my Fellow-Creatures, up- 
im on Account of their nearer and more intereſting 
RUBY Connections. In order to train me gently to a pro- 


per Method of thinking and acting in a humane 
Manner, he entruſted me with giving ſmall Sums in 
Charity to the Poor; and though I did not then 
ſuſpect that he had taken any Notice how I gave it, 
Jyet by his ſometimes commending with a great deal 
of Pleaſure my Diſtribution of it, I afterwards found 
that he had kept a careful Eye over me all the time, 
He ſometimes employed me in laying out Money in 
the Family upon different Occaſions, that I might 
Eoradually get Experience in domeſtic Affairs, and yet 
not fecl the Toil of it, but conſider it as an Amuſe- 


ment rather than.as an Incumbrance : And he would 
"his WWput me upon many little Works of Ingenuity, which 
ole Wt required ſome T aſte as well as Attention to exe. 


ute, It wonderfully gratified my early Ambition 
o be thus uſed like a Woman; and I was charmed 
beyond Meaſure when I happened to pleaſe his Taſte, 
He never thought it below him to enter into my 
tle Amuſements, and by directing my Taſte in 
hem, to train me for more ſerious and important 
xerciſes. Beſides the uſual Accompliſhments of 
luſic, Dancing, Sewing, and the like, he cauſed me 
o be taught a little of De/i2ning ; which he thonght 
Þo uſeleſs or mean Accompliſhment, as it might ſerve 
o improve one's Taſte in other female Works of 
mbroidery and the like, and give a more correct 


ervaßhnd judicious Fancy, not only in the Choice of 
ad tuWictures, China, and other Furniture, and Dreſs, 
the Aut even in the more refined Arts, which have a 
caloWear Connection with Life and Manners, By ſome 
Conußz kill in this, he thought I ſhould be able to judge 
lt reWetter of the different Kinds of Beauty, Elegance, 
oy d Proportion, in the ſeveral Works, whether of 
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Nature, or of Art. Therefore he made me en ple 
acquainted with Prints and Copies of the beſt Mae the 
in the Way of Deſign, eſpecially of the hiſtoriM fro 
Kind; pointed out their Excellencies, and pave oi ho: 
many inſtructive and intereſting Leſſons from th an- 
beautiful Works. For he was ſtrongly of Opinic 
that the IMAGINATION is one of the catlieſt 
culties that ought to be cultivated and correct 
in Children, but eſpecially in Females; becauſe 
is there thoſe Images of Good or Ill, thoſe Pidu 
of Beauty, Decency, and their Contraries, are forms 
which determine their Taſte, and ſway their fut 
Conduct. Therefore he began with thoſe Thingst! 
are ſooneſt apt to catch the Female Eye and Fan 


the Finery of Dreſs, Beauty of Shape and FE Fleg 
and the Symmetry of outward Ornaments. of: 
he ſaw me concerned about theſe, whether in mii o cy 
or others, or even in my Babies or Play-things, War, « 
pointed out to me what was truly beautiful and Char: 
coming in Dreſs, Perſon, and outward Appearaugﬀ* \V 
He ſoon convinced me that there was ſometii that 


r th 
beauti 
f the 


in Dreſs far ſuperior to the richneſs of Habit, 
glare of Ornament and Colours that it lay i 
certain Propriety and elegant Adjuſtment of it 


the natural Shape, rather than in Sumptuouſnels {Wrore 
Profuſion of Ornaments. He ſaid that a ce riſe f 
Manner or Style thould be obſerved in Dreſin MW Anci 
much as in Painting. Thus, when the prisd s t! 
Figure, or what holds the firſt Rank in any Comp" ſu 
ſition, or when the Drapery is ſet to a partid bis he 
Key or Pitch, with regard to Mode, Colour, 7 Ac 
Richneſs of Habit, all the inferiour Parts mul Goc 
adjuſted according to the ſame Key, and in an e —— 
Subordination to what is principal ; that by 0 EI 
Symmetry of the Parts, the Uniformity of "hich 


Whole may be preſerved, and no Part, by being! 
| 
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88 placed or over-charged, may ſtrike the Eye with 

me Diſſonance and Impropriety. He ſhewed me, 
com ſome of the engaging Figures of Antiquity, 
bo far the floating Plainneſs, and graceful Eaſe of 
antique Drapery, excels the artificial Stiffneſs of 
modern Dreſs. True Elegance, ſaid he, imitates 
Nature, but does not conſtrain it, and never over. 
charges, but ſhews it in the moſt beautiful Light; 
as he pointed out to me in the Example of ſeveral 


wil Ladies of his Acquaintance, in whom I could diſ- 
mM cern the Advantage which a true and unaffected 
fun Taſte of Dreſs gave them above others. He ob- 


su {erved withal, how inconſiſtent and ridicolous it 
arWMW0u1d be, to be concerned about the Propriety and 
 FalMWElegance of Dreſs, and at the ſame time negligent 
WilWof that Decency of Behaviour, which adds Luſtre 


to every other Ornament, and which he would often 
ſay, ought to be regarded as an eſſential and peculizp 
Charm of our Sex. 

© W1TH regard to outward Beauty, he taught me 
that it was not ſo much the Exactneſs of Feature, 
r the Fineneſs of Complexion, that makes a Face 
beautiful, as the Reſult of the whole Turn and Air 
the Countenance, in expreſſing tho{c lovelier and 
more commanding Lineaments of Beauty, which 
riſe from Temper.” According to the Opinion of à 
Ancient, who he told me, uſed to ſay, that“ Beauty 
as the Soul or Temper, in which the focial. and 
ind ſweet Virtues join, viſible in the Face. Of 
his he produced ſeveral Examples in the Faces of 
ny Acquaintance, in which Modeſty and the light 
di Good-ſenſe, and what is far better, Good-natvre 
ntermingling their Brightneſs, exhibited ſomething 
altly more engaging and amiable, than the fineſt 
olours of a Complexion, or the moſt exquiſite 
eatures without them. 


EY ** Manner, 


„4 


He ſhewed me in like 
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c Manner, with regard to external Shape, that it is: 
& the Form which adorns the Perſon, but the Air ane 
& Behaviour which ſets off and beautifies the Form me 
ce that the genteeleſt Figure cannot compenſate for WW 
& Jeaſt Indecency, and may loſe its Effect through 
« Aukwardneſs of Carriage; whereas a graceful 
ce pant Demeanour, will make a defective Perſon i 
ce rable, and an ordinary one agreeable, When Ph 
« ſaw me by means of theſe and the like Hint 
(for, added Cleora, looking up to us, it was not 


refi 
ma 
Dil 
Art 
ons 


much by formal Leſſons, as by ſhort Obſervati art 
eaſy Examples, and lively Images and Stories, thx ing 
inſtructed me) “ I ſay, when he ſaw me grow il Ane 
c attentive to my Behaviour, and more ſenſible of WW ;. / 
« cency and Order, he endeavoured to ſhew me vi;.:-. 
* was peculiarly decent and lovely in the Behavio me 
© a Woman, dear 
« DicxiTy and GRAvirv, ſaid he, are thepWn,. 
& liar Excellencies of the Men, and befitting their 
* Character, as they are formed for public Life, a 1 
5 Sphere of Action, which requires greatneſs of Mirros 
& ſtrength and firmneſs of Reſolution, a cooler ly. © 
© of Paſlion, and more intenſe Application of Thou, 
“ Whereas DEcexcr, added he, is the proper then 
& racteriſtic and Charm of a Woman, as ſuite Lipht 
© that ſofter. Oeconomy, and more private Life, Nonce 
* which ſhe is deſtined. And it conſiſts i à ct hoſe 
« elegant Propriety and Delicacy of Manner, |: 
* le f ens enera 
ſuited to the Character of her in whom it pre ted fre 
« and ſo diſcreetly adapted to Perſons, Time of the 
« Places, as to reflect a full Image of female S ings re 
c and Modeſtiy. He deſcribed ſome of its prince. 


«& Features that mildneſs of Nature which is Hfthem, 
c to pleaſe, and yield to others, and arrogates to charac 
& nothing that is not due to it; a modeſt RelYi;j. St 


66 which guards againlt an affected Shineſs on the 
6s My 
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Hand, and indecent Liberties on the other that 
elegant Tenderneſs which is diſpoſed to Compaſſion, 
and is ſenſible to Friendſhip; yet is guided by Judg- 
ment in its Meaſure, and the Choice of its Objects 
that high ſenſe of Decorum, which teaches one 
in every Circumſtance, what to grant, and what to 
refuſe, when to ſpeak, and when to be ſilent; to 
maintain the Reſpe& due to the Sex without Pride or 
Diſdain, and court the Eſteem of others, without 
Artifice or Oſtentation not feigning Paſſi- 
ons you have not, nor indiſcreetly diſcovering, or 
artfully diſguiſing thoſe you have; much leſs boaſt- 
ing an Inſenſibility, to which you are a Stranger, 
And above all, a quick Feeling of every Thing that 
is fair, honourable, humane and faithful ; with an 
irreconcileable Averſion to whatever is unbecoming 
the Honour and Dignity of Woman. While my 
dear Guardian thus pointed out to me the Charms of 
Decency, he did not fail to expoſe its Contraries in 
their blackeſt Colours how ſhocking it appears 
to ſee Women forward in Converſation, vain and 
arrogant, rough and boiſterous in their Beha- 
viour, or elſe artificial and full of Diſguiſe ; but 
whenever we diſcover a Levity and Wantonnefs, 
then ſays he, we look upon them in the very worſt 
Light, as ſtript of that natural Armour, which at 
once protects and adorns them. He did not draw 
thoſe oppoſite Characters in the faint Colours of 
general Obſervation, or looſe Deſcription, but ſelec- 
ted from Hiſtory ſome of the moſt eminent Women 
of the antient World, whoſe Excellencies or Fail- 
ings render them ſtill Models, or Warnings to their 
dex. He took particular Notice of thoſe Virtues in 
them, which were peculiarly becoming in the female 
Character, and of thoſe Vices which were an inde- 
t ReWlible Stain to it. Nor was he ſatisfied with Pictures 
1 the F 3 re ol 
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of the Dead, He exhibited likewiſe living Examyly 


al 
among thoſe of my Acquaintance, who appeared: d. 
me more or leſs amiable as they acted up to it 
high Idea of Female Decorum, which he endeavour ef 
to rivet upon my Mind. Thus, would he he 
** obſerve the indiſcreet Sp4ronilla, that wild Medi T 
of Noiſe and Non-ſenſe, light as Air, and as i 71, 
** Jef to Storms too; a perfect Virago in her Gate uM se 
** Behaviour, always in a Flutter, eternally prattlint x; 
*© ſoon fond, yet ſoon diſguſted, who plays the Tyr be 
every where with all the Inſolence of Beauty, hein a2 
tened by a Fortune which ſhe thinks places her abo the 
*© Cenſure; covetous of Praiſe, yet indifferent who ; 1 
* ſtows it; often a Slattern in Dreſs, regardleſs me 
Company of the Diſtinctions of Perſons and Thin ses 
and who can ſacrifice any Decency in Life to 1M qu- 
** Pleaſure or Pique, Such, and if ſuch, how od ſhe 
is the fantaſtic Sphrenilla But what a differ ope 
Creature, and how lovely is the modeſt Clorinii fou 
* Tenderly ſenſible of her own Dignity and Cha the 
«« ter, yet. always willing to attend and do Juſtice i the! 
the Merit of others, frank without being forwal nio! 
and cautious rather than reſerved ; apt to diſtrult.M dir, 
*© own Opinion, but moſt ready to liſten to that Wi Sex 
others; better pleaſed to hear than ſpeak, —M Qua 
*© when ſhe opens her Mouth, calm and gentle as i that 
*© Breath of Evening; ſuſceptible of the moſt ten Mo. 
“ Sentiments, yet ſedate and ſteady in governing the ArT 
*« infinuating, but without the leaſt Artifice ; a ect! 
© Obſerver of the minuteſt Decorums of Life, tiWte n 
have the leaſt Connection with Virtue and Fenentler 
«« Delicacy; and who joins the Diſcretion of the Md. 
© tron to the Modeſty of the Virgin. This is On, 
Image of the amiable Cerinda. bp: 
„ Wnar a different Figure, continued PHlax, Pur 1 


thoſe Ladies make in the Opinion of the Wo 
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unge and how differently are they received! The one 
red draws the Eyes and Obſervation of all upon her, but 
d it is in order to cenſure and expoſe her the more 
oun effectually. Moſt People are afraid of her, and ſhun 
her as they would do a Hurricane, or a Viper, 
Thoſe who do not dread, deſpiſe and laugh at her. 
Her Noiſe and Fortune make her heard, where her 
Sentiments would gain neither Attention nor Reſpect. 
None elteem her; thoſe who profeſs it do it only to 
herſelf, or for {or1ne private Views. The Men hate 
a Creature who affects to be ſo like themſelves ; and 
the Women deſpiſe her, becauſe ſhe is ſo unlike what 
woman ought to be, How different is the Treat- 
ment of the Cther / The moſt ſenſible of both 
Sexes flock around her, and eagerly court her Ac- 
quaintance; wherever ſhe makes her Appearance, 
ſhe ſpreads, Joy and Good-humour ; whenever ſhe 
opens her Mouth, ſhe is heard with the molt pro- 
found Attention; the Beau-monde want to eſtabliſh 
their own Character by keeping her Company, and 
their Reputation for Senſe by being of the ſame Opi- 
nion with her. For her Taſte is eſteemed a Stan- 
dard, and her Manners a Model to the reſt of her 
that Wi ex. Therefore they are forced to admire thoſe 
——MF Qualities they cannot imitate, and willingly confeſs 
e as chat Superiority which is tempered with ſo much 
tene Modeſiy and Mildneſs. 

g then ArTEr this Manner did my affectionate Guardian 
rect my Notions of Decency, and endeavour to ani- 


fe, Mate me with a high Senſe of it. But I doubt, 
FenWentlemen, J have already tired you with what I have 


ad. It is now full Time to leave off. 

is is On, Madam, faid Eugenis, haſtily, why would you 
dp? You have raifed our Attention exceedingly, 

lax, Fur Tutor's Method appears to us no leis engaging 

Wo F 4 than 
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than it is ſingular. Pray finiſh what you have ſo hy 
pily begun. 

WELL, Gentlemen, ſaid C/eora, if I do tire y 


Patience, remember who is to blame. She then we 
on Reading: When Pyylax had by theſe and th 


* like Means, inſpired me with a Senſe of what iſ. , 
* came the Female Character, and the Part I Mea 
«© deſtined to act as a Woman : He bid me look arom paſt 
* me and view my Connections with others reo rie 
* lect thoſe late ones I had with my Parents, 8: 5 
«© Domeſtics of my Father's Family, ——my Comp: 3 
© nions at School and out of it, ——the Teach len 
© under whoſe Care I had been hitherto educated, Jeni 
& and the general Acquaintance I had formed. Tien 
& he aſked me what Kind of Diſpoſitions I had {ery 
© towards my Parents? mor 

© I ANSWERED, I felt a Mixture of Revere 3: 
© and Love; was very fond of pleaſing them, A. 
& dreaded their Diſpleaſure as one of the worlt ThingW&vithi 
& that could befal me. up, 

& He next enquired how I ſtood affected to he! 
5 Teachers? I 1 

4 REPLIED, I highly reſpected them; and thou th 
« I ſometimes thought them too ſevere, yet, I reckon T 
« myſelf upon the whole indebted to them, and e th 
& a real Gratitude. As to my Companions I told hu her 
* I was peculiarly fond of them, happy in their C Do 
c pany, and delighted when I could ſerve them. Ar 
&* to the Servants of the Family and other Domelticttenc 
I ſaid I was never better pleaſed with myſelf, thaWith t 
© when I had done what pleaſed them and made theo the 
“% happy. n ord 

* HE then aſked me whether it did not appear to Whoſe 


the Intention of Nature to make me happy, by profÞ}eted 
« moting the Happineſs of others, ſince I found here 


6 higheſt Pleaſure ariſing from their Felicity? I coe mo 
&« felled it did, e Ax 
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© AxD whoſe Happineſs gives you molt Pleaſure ? 
„ Txar of my neareſt Friends and Relations. 

„% Tut Duties therefore of ſerving them mult be of 
the higheſt Importance and Obligation, 

« No doubt, 

* AND next them, thoſe you are moſt nearly con- 
W:c&tcd with, by Alliance, general Acquaintance, or 
paſt Favours, or by Neighbourhood, and the like 
Ties ? 

so it ſhould ſeem, 

* But can Women be uſeful in the ſame Way the 
Den are, by Building, for Inſtance, Plowing, Gar- 
dening and other Manual Arts, and by the Employ- 
ments of active and public Life; or rather by ſuch 
ervices as are more adapted to their ſofter and 
more delicate Conſtitutions ? 


By the latter ſurely, 
* ARE theſe any other than a diſcreet Oeconomy 


ithin Doors, elegant Converſation, tender Friend - 
ip, decent Behaviour, Education of Children, and 
the like ? 

' I $A1D, I did not know any others more ſuited 
o their Nature and Character. 

© THEREFORE, to execute theſe well, ſaid he, muſt 
de the Buſineſs and Duty of Woman. And what 
her Duty, muſt be her Ornament and Happineſs, 
' DOUBTLESS. 

* AFTER this Manner did my dear Tutor make me 
ttend to my Connections nearer and more remote 
nth thoſe about me, the Pleaſure of acting agreeable 
0 theſe, and the Obligations that reſult from thence z 
n order, as he ſaid, to ſtrengthen my Affections to 
ar to Whoſe Perſons with whom I was moſt nearly con- 
by proſÞpected, and to fix my Activity in its proper Sphere. 
und nf herefore, he was cautious of enlarging my Views 


code more remote Relations, till I was thoroughly 
0 AN F 5 acquainted 
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* acquainted with thoſe I ſtood in to my Friend 
Kindred, and Acquaintance ; leſt I ſhould put the 


cc 


© Things firſt, which Nature had put laſt, and hy 4 
* my Mind diſtracted with Romantic Schemes of Vii co 
„ tue, and by that Means be diſqualified for tho dy 
© Exerciſes that belong to the Conduct of private Li e 
* He faid he did not want to ſtretch my Affection an. 
* the Meaſure of my Country, or the whole Wo n 
„till they had taken deep Root in the Spot where 
vas fixed; nor chuſe to give me high Ideas of Qu b 
** lities I ſhould poſſibly never have Occaſion to eu et. 
& He thought if he could make me a good Prien Inf 
« ſtritly ſo, I ſhould not act my Part ill in any o ine 
* Relation of Life. Therefore, partly by Inſtruftic kne 
but chiefly by exemplifying them in his own Co * 
& duct, he ſet the charming Duties and Obligations teſ 
this ſacred Bond in the ſtrongeſt and moſt alluri No 
„Point of View. He treated me entirely as a Frien - 
% kept nothing a Secret from me, aſked my Opini bor 
“ in molt Caſes, as if I had been his Counſellor, . \ 
« parted to me his Joys and Sorrows ; and by led; 
«* engaging Manner, encouraged me to unboſom ml, 
„ ſelf to him with the ſame Freedom. me 
As Phylax thought Knowledge a proper Grounl are 
* work for ucral Improvement, a conſtant and ew * 
& ijncreaſing Fund of Pleaſure, and therefore an adn 165 
&« rable Preſervative againſt that vain fantaſtic L n 
* which our Sex are apt to fall into when unemplovt 3 
« he neglected no Means to furniſh my Mind with me 
«© moſt uſeful Kind of it. He began with His Tos! * 
« as being the moſt eaſy and intereſting, and the fit Whi 
&« to raiſe the Curiolity and Attention of Youth. noe | 
&« choſe for me the ſimpleſt and ſhorteſt Hiſtorie 5a 
« ſuch as the plaineſt and moſt affecting Parts of Sact pro 
| „Prop. 
4% Story, and ſome ſelected Places out of the Ache l 


« and Modern Hiſtorians, which he thought molt les 
4 : 
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ena tomy Underſtanding. After Reading theſe, he made 
tho me give him an Account of what J had read, and 
make my Remarks, and point out what I thought 
commendable, and what blame-worthy in the Con- 
WS dy of the principal Perſons concerned. When I 
Li fel] into any Miſtakes, he ſet me right, and if 1 ſaid 
any Thing juſt, he improved upon it, and drew 
V or many Conſequences which had eſcaped me. He 
her! WE expoſed thoſe Blunders that were committed, ſhewed 
| Q how Things might have been better conducted or 
cx retrieved ; but particularly pointed out to me the 
rien influence of Virtue and Vice both upon Society and 
ou individuals. As to Novels and Romances, I never 


uch knew what they were till my Taſte was formed for 
1 Co ſomething of a nobler Reliſh; and then I heartily 
ons deſpiſed molt of them, as Books that give chimerical 
llur Notions of Life, and the Motives of Action, and 
rien form young Minds to a Romantic Love and a Diſguſt 
TY for Domeſtic Duties, 

þ 


* WHILE he was training me up in uſeful Know- 
by | ledge, he was at great Pains to give me clear and juſt 
2 

Ideas of Things. To this Purpoſe he encouraged 
me to alk Queſtions concerning every Thing in Na- 
ture, what it was, what End it ſerved, and how it 
was made for obtaining its End. To excite my Curi- 
olity the more, and put me upon enquiring, he would 
himſelf frequently aſk me what I thought of this and 
the other Thing : Nor, did he ſtop till he had given 
me diſtin Conceptions as far as my Underſtanding 
would go, and the Nature of the Subje& admit, 
When he had explained one Thing to me, he did 
not immediately hurry me on to another, but deſired 
me to think well on what he had ſaid, and then to 
| rropoſe any Doubts that might occur to me. Thus 
| be led me up the Aſcent of Knowledge Step by Step, 

lidom making new Advances, till I had reviewed 
* the 
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the Ground already gained, and ſurveyed the ſur Ac 
rounding or connected Parts. tit 
« He began with ſenſible Things; the Objeco 
daily ſaw and converſed with, the molt obvious and 


ſtriking Beauties of Nature, the Earth, the Seay th: qu: 
Air, the Appearance of the Heavens, and the groſ us, 
Objects on the Surface of the Earth, whoſe Figur pro 
and Situation he explained, with its Dependence oi con 
the Sun and its Fellow-Planets. I never walli pro 


with him into the Garden or Fields, without recei: 
ing an inſtructive Leſſon, He made me acquainte 


with the Names, and a few of the Properties of Life 
Plants and Flowers. We ſaw their beautiful Te tion 
ture and Fabric, the Covers Nature has provided fl the 
the Defence of the Plant, but eſpecially for the :MPaſl; 
curity of the Seed. He explained to me (for he H to t! 
{ſtudied Natural Hiſtory) how they grow, the Caui ¶ they 
of their Nouriſhment and Decay, the various M their 


thods of their Propagation, with the whole Procei 
of Vegetation, I was particularly pleaſed anWinfni 
aſtoniſhed with the exquiſite Subtlety of Natur: 
in ſeeing, by Means of Glaſſes, the Circdlation« 
their Juices through ſuch ſlender and delicate Canal 
While he was thus pointing out to me the ſtupe 
dous Grandeur of Nature in its larger Scenes, 2 
the infinite Minuteneſs and Artifice of its leſſer M 
chinery, he led me up to that All-wiſe and Almight 
Artiſt, who formed the ſeveral Parts of ſuch a vil 
and complicated Whole, cloathed them with | 
much Beauty, and adapted them for ſuch Convenient 
and Uſe, Sometimes, while he was pointing outtt 
me thoſe Beauties of Nature, which crouded upo 
my Sight from every Quarter; I felt my Hef drawn 
warmed with! Joy and Admiration; and then bvhich 
would tell me,——oh ! how pleaſed was I to hei tepreſ 
it, —— that this was truer Praiſe, and more ſublin Plan c 
& Adoratidt 
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Adoration of the great Author, than a cold Repe- 
tition of the molt rapturous Form we can find in 
any Manual. He did not reckon theſe Pieces of 


natural Hiſtory uſeleſs to the Sex, as a little Ac- 
quaintance with Plants and Simples, may inſtruct 
us, not only in the Choice of ſuch Herbs as are 


common Diet, but, which 1s of greater Service, in 
providing for one's Family and poor Neighbours, 
a few of the moſt common and uſeful Medicines, 
(From VEGETABLE, we aſcended to ANIMAL 


Paſſions are fitted to their Frame, and their Frame 
to their Situation and Buſineſs ; how, for Inſtance, 
they are formed for Offence or Defence, for ſeeking 
their Food, building their Habitations, nurſing and 
educating their Offspring. From theſe Inſtances of 
infinite Providence and Care, in conſulting the Good 
of each Species and every Individual, and the juſt 
and neceſſary Subordination of all to the Perfection 
and Felicity of the whole, he demonſtrated to me 
the immenſe Wiſdom and Benevolence of the U7;- 
verſal Parent, who is ſo tender and liberal to eve 

Individual, yet ſo provident and watchful for the 
whole, He was particularly ſolicitous to give me 
juſt and rational Ideas of my Mater, and remove 
every Kind and Degree of Superſtition ; and thought 
What a ſound Knowledge of Nature was a proper 
Foundation for Religion and Moarali to reſt upon. 
He told me, that a plain Exhibition of 4js Nature is 
drawn upon his Works, and that theſe are his Words 
zen Hhich ſpeak his Sublime Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and 
to heaÞſrepreſent him conducting an impartial and extenſive 
ſublin}Plan of Benevolence through all Ages, in every Part 
oratidl « of 


proper for the Uſe of the Kitchen in the Way of 


life. He ſhewed me the Variety, the Subordina- 
TexWtion, the inſenſible Gradation and Oeconomies of 
ed the ſeveral Claſſes of Animals; how their Senſes and 


: 

| 

' 
0 

1 
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© of the Univerſe, which all lies open to his View, Rt 
© ſhewed me that the Things in Nature of the mol 


. 
© formidable Appearance, as Earth-quakes, Thunder W on 
«© Storms, Oc. are either Effects of ſome greater Go 0: 
or neceſſary to produce it, and therefore manife WM wc 
perfectly wiſe Oeconomy and beneficent Order in as 
* Whole, Thus he reconciled me to the Order H 
* Nature, and the Belief of an univerſai Mind yi Pa 
© ſiding in if, Having exhibited to me a Charade Da 
*« ſo fair and amiable, it was natural to reverence af Sy! 
love the Deity; and it appeared the molt vito pot 
«© Defect not to be grateful to ſo kind a BenefadM An 
*« not to ſubmit to his mild Government with an ef tall 
* tire Reſignation. clol 

Here Cleora pauſed a while; upon which 1 ſaid, hi 
cannot help admiring, Madam, the eaſy and natui trac 
Method by which P-/y/ax has led you from one Tri He 
of Ideas to another, and from the loweſt Orders in i tob 
Scale of being, through its ſeveral Stages, till he ra von 
you to the ſublimeſt Views of God, and the Horm bind 
due to him. Such a ſenſible Way of teaching by ti per 
Eye, as well as Underſtanding, is ſo proportioned totgWStruz 
human Mind, as makes the Reaſoning to be almoſt (e:Mot th 
Viſible Effects do evidently demonſtrate an adequyWhuen 
Cauſe, and excellent Workmanſhip muſt proceed fromatary 
Artiſt every Way equal to it: Therefore it muſt be of tis th 
utmoſt Conſequence, to have that Excellence of WorWr'ith ; 
manſhip unfolded to us, becauſe we ſhall be, by my 1 
means, more fully convinced of the Intelligence Woun, 
Intentions of the Author, But pray Madam ! gone, : 
with the delightful Account of your Progreſs. umb 

« Way,” Sir, continued Cleara, “ We advanciWntini: 
„ ſlowly, yet ſtill advanced. My dear Guardian, Mion c 
rather Parent (for indeed he was more than a ParciffÞme be 


** tome) bought a pair of Globes for my Uſe, on bi Natur 
he ſhewed me the Diſpoſition of Heaven and EartſWuch + 
| « & 
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Sea and Land, with thoſe artificial Lines and Planes 
which have been contrived to illuſtrate the Situati- 
on and Motions of the heavenly Bodies, with their 
Order and Bearings on oneanother, He taught me to 
work ſome of the eaſieſt Problems on the Globes, ſuch 
as finding the Longitude and Latitude of Places, the 
Hour of the riſing and ſetting of the Sun in different 
Parts of the World, the Length and Shortneſs of 
W Days, and the like. Then he began to explain the 
Syltem of the World, according to the ſeveral Hy- 
potheſes which have been invented by Philoſophers 
Ancient and Modern, When he had expoſed the 
n eo falſe Syſtems, he drew aſide Nature's Veil and diſ- 

cloſed the real one, that auguſt and glorious Syſtem, 
aid, which is confirmed by Fact and Obſervation ; and 
tu traced out ſome of the general Laws, by which the 
Eye of Newton faw the huge Machine of the World 
to be moved and governed. He told me of thoſe 


rad wonderful Bands of Gravity and Attraction, which 
LonuWbind and ſuſtain the whole of Things, and maintain 
by ü a perfect Harmony in Nature among the Infinite 


Struggles of diſagreeing Parts; and explained a few 
of their Properties and Effects, eſpecially their In- 
fluence on the Oeconomy and Motions of our plane- 
tary Syſtem, Such a finiſhed and Majeſtic Proſpect, 
the new Philoſophy opened to my View, filled me 
ith a Pleaſure mixed with Aſtoniſhment : For when 
my Thoughts tranſported me beyond the fartheſt 
Boundaries of Nature, new Worlds crouded upon 
e, and over-whelmed me with their Immenſity and 
\umber. The Exertions of Almighty Goodnels in 
dvancWofinite Space, laid out a Proſpect where my Imagina- 
dian, ion could find no Horizon. Theſe Views convinced 
a Pareiſne both of the Greatneſs and Littleneſs of my own 
on wbid Nature; its Greatneſs in being formed for taking in 
d EariWuch vaſt Objects, and carrying on its Enquiries 
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through the immenſe Progreſſion and Fulneſs I 
Nature; of its Littleneſs, that after its utmalſ dar 
Stretches in the Regions of Truth and Goodneh, ve! 
it knows ſo little of the Cauſes, the Extent and bea 
lations of Things, and that whether we aſcend «MW ma 
deſcend in the Scale of Being, both Extremities Þu h 
beyond our Ken. The ridiculous Fancies I had forn{ the 
ed, concerning the Bulk and Figure of the Ear" { 


and Motions of the Heavens, diſappeared. I ſw 
likewiſe in glaring Colours the Abſurdity of rea ere! 


ring the whole Compoſition and Frame of Thing t! 
to Mankind, and judging of the Munificence of augu 
ſuperme Architect by our narrow Standard. Hum 


Ke, 


lity and Reſignation to the general Order of me 
World, appeared to me the molt decent Virtues Hic 
can adorn puny Mortals, the beſt adapted to erte! 
Character and Condition, While I was loſing i Sup 
ſelf with pleaſing Wonder, in a Scene of ſuch ut a 
unterminable Proſpect, I was over-joyed to th unt 
that I was not too little for my Creator's Not born 
notwithſtanding the Immenſity of his Works, Nor 
I ſhared with others the Effects of his Care and Bous of 
and had no Reaſon to be anxious about Futura the 1 
if I behaved like a dutiful Child, and good Subs 


to the great Parent and Lord of the Unive 
Hence Religion appeared to me a moſt reaſorugry Vi 
Service, and having in View ſuch a conſumngit en. 
Model of Excellence, I took delight in the Exerci'* acc 
of Contemplation, Submiſſion, Gratitude and L Ki. 


which never failed to inſpire me with Serenity "ds. 
good Humour, and indeed I thought made n cat 
more humane and good natured Creature.” ern 


Bur whither, Gentlemen, ſaid Cleora leaving Neutly 
reading, would my Fancy carry me? I forget | 


ſurv 


talking to Philoſophers, and find I am, by ſome firaq®? Cor 
Caſualty, got above the Spheres, into Regions (e154 tho! 


vilited by Mortals, I wi 
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1 wiLL anſwer for myſelf Madam, ſaid Eugenio, and 
dare ſay Simplicius does not diſſent from me; we 
ve heard you with great Pleaſure, and been charmed 
bear you Company to the utmoſt limits of Creation, 
may be pardoned the Incorrectneſs of the Expreſſion, 
pu have been highly indebted to Phy/ax, not only 
the Things he hath taught you, but for his timing 
m ſo well; following the Order of Nature, and from 
minuter Scenes leading you on to her g rander ones, 
ere her Magnificence and Splendor do indeed tran- 
ad the Power of Imagination. I do not wonder that 
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of anguſt a Spectacle ſhould diſpel the Phantoms of Pre- 
Jun ice, and open your Mind to the largeſt Views and 
Fi uments. For when Nature appears in her genuine 


es th 
0 0 


plicity, unclouded by Prepoſſeſſion and Paſſion, ſhe 
ſerlelf the beſt Charm to lay all the Spectres of Fancy 
ig u Superſtition, and to call up the nobleſt Images of 
ach Wuty and Grandeur. But pray, Madam, proceed to 
 thieWvaint us how your Teacher inſtructed your Mind, 
Nota formed your Taſte for Life and Converſe with 
s, M World? For we ſuppoſe he meant that thoſe higher 


zounWs of Knowledge, ſhould be ſubſervient to Action, 
uturi the Benefit of others. 

Subs VU RE you, Gentlemen, ſaid Cleora, reading on, 
nivea did not lift me up to the Heavens, the Plane- 
aſordWvry Worlds, to leave me there. He made me con- 
ſumm nt enough to pitch again upon this humble Earth: 


erciſfte acquainted me with the principal Diviſions of 
d Kingdoms, Provinces, Mountains, Rivers, 
nity ands, We travelled over the Courts of Princes, 


e Seats of the learned, the Scenes of ancient and 
:dern Greatneſs. And when we had ranged ſuffi- 
wing ently in foreign Worlds, we came nearcr home, 
Jet | d ſurveyed the Situation 3 various Aſpects of our 
e ſuuffn Country. For it was my Connections with it, 
s sel thoſe of the ſame Society, that he wanted to 
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make moſt familiar to my Mind. He did not ther 


ac 
* fore amuſe me only with curious Speculations, fut 
* acquaint me with the Nature and Properties of ohe 
© Things, to let me remain ignorant of myſelf, il the 


© Obligations and Dependance on others, or of ! 


Thing that it moſt concerned me to know. tho 
did not inform me concerning the Laws and to 
© vernment of the Univerſe, and keep me a Di. 
Novice in what related to the Government of my{:W on 
He had a true Taſte of Life himſelf, and there to a 
he taught me to refer every Part of Science to an 
** tice, and the Improvement of the Heart, In oi Figu 
* to inſtruct me in the Knowledge of myſelf, he and 
taught me to diſguiſe nothing before him, but Wour 
act and ſpeak naturally, to turn out all my chiliWregai 
«« Fancies and Paſſions, and appear to him juſt whaWopen: 
« was. He had a moſt agreeable Way of rallying aller } 
* If by chance I betrayed any childiſh Humour nd v 
little Follies : I was touched with what he ſaid, What 
© ſaw my own Weakneſs ; and the Tenderneſs vnde 
© he always expreſſed, made me often upon theſe W4þa/ 
caſions diſpleaſed with myſelf, but never with lng L 
sometimes by a pleaſant Mimickry he could give er ſ 
back the Image of myſelf ſo truly, as to mae ng yc 
*© know the Figure, and with ſuch a vein of Hund is 
* asto make me join heartily in the Laugh ther 


it. As ſoonas I was calm again, he deſired ne is 
look back on myſelf, and conſider the Eſſed 
* theſhort-lived Frenzy, what alittle Creature it u 
me, how it diſcompoſed my Features, as well a 
** Reaſon;and what Advantage it gave others ove! 


The diſpaſſionate Coolneſs of his Temper, mad TH x 

Paſſion appear more glaring. He never gratiſied refs, ] 

** Inclination in any Thing he thought perniciolMitatior 

me, and would put me upon voluntary PiecFevity | 

** felſ-denial in ſmall Things, to raiſe me to bighercllcs, | 
„accu 


46 


46 
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accuſtom me to croſs my Deſires; but he never re- 
fuſed to gratify me, without giving me Reaſons why 
he did ſo : So much did he prefer treating me in 

the Way of Reaſon, to that of mere Authority. 
u He was particularly careful to guard me againſt 
WW thoſe Errors and Follies which are moſt incidental 
to our Sex, Vanity, Love of Shew, Conqueſts and 
nM Diver /iors., Obſerve, ſaid he, my dear Child, 
ny bow tranſient a Thing is the Reſpect which is paid 
rei a fine Face, or a graceful Perſon, eſpecially when 


ö Praia new Beauty appears on the Scene, how mean a 


Figure a Woman makes, that has nothing to ſupport 
and dignify her fair Out-ſide, Do but look at 
our Neighbour, the fair C/ari/a, how little ſhe is 
regarded by the ſenſible Part of our Sex; when ſhe 
opens her Mouth, how much does her Tongue belie 


ind what Inſignificance is there of Behaviour? With 


aid, bat a mean Figure does this-Fluſh of Beauty and 
's viride of Shape appear, in the Company of the wiſe 
rele NH,, who never prattles, never caſts an unmean- 
ith Mg Look, or does an inſignificant Action, and ſcarce 
give ver ſpeaks, or moves without inſtructing or charm- 
make ng you? Whereas C/ari/a ſmiles without pleaſing, 


Hum nd is ſo much wrapt up in her dear Self, that ſhe 
h 2oather excites Pity or Contempt, than Eſteem. . The 
red une is formed to charm and captivate, without any 


pf the Advantages of Perſon ; the other, though 
med with all of them, can do neither, nor can all 
er Beauty ſcreen her from the Neglect and Scorn, 
hich her enormous Vanity draws upon her. 

Tux Love of Shew, and an exceſſive Nicety in 
reſs, he ſhewed me was {till a greater Bar to Re- 
lation. He faid it was accompanied with ſuch 
erity of Mind, and betrayed into ſo many Weak - 
Fes, that he thought no Woman in whom it had 
6 acc „the 


o 


her Face, how unm eaningly do her Periods flow, 
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the Aſcendant, could ever riſe to any conſider} 


Figure in Life, or indeed perform any Part in of 
with 2 tolerable Grace. It is generally uſed, co F. 
tinued he, as an Engine of Conqueſt, but often pu 
defeats than obtains its End. The Cobweb it ſi re th 
is ſo thin, that only Butterflies and your meaner S ed 
of Inſects are caught in it, and they with a l an: 
Struggling, ſoon ſorce their Way through the Silky me 
Snare. He ſhewed me the bad Effects of this Paſſa the 
not only in devouring one's Time, filling wich WM th: 
Spirit of Envy and low Rivalſhip, a conſtant Hur une 
and Fluttering of Thought which would in T“ 
grow habitual, and interrupt in Things of «ſW<-! 
greateſt Importance, anda mean Attention to Tir 
but eſpecially its ruinous Conſequences with RH eule 
to Families, which it always throws into Diſor te 
and generally reduces to Beggary. Of this he poi 
ed out ſeveral Inſtances. uſe 
As to Diverſions, that grand Article of gay Hence 
he indulged me a Taſte of them, took me with | Do 

to Court, to Aſſemblies, Concerts, and thoſe oi. 
public Places, where the polite World flock to Pe 
or ſhew themſelves, to improve or amuſe one ano. P 
For Phylax thought that a rigid Reſtraint from t uſh 1 
Things whets the Appetite, and that one of the! luad, 
Ways to blunt its Edge, is to allow a fair Tal" tal 
them. I found the Obſervation true by my « = 

mu 


Experience; for had I only beheld thoſe gay Sc: 
at a Diſtance, but not been permitted to take Me 
in them, I am perſuaded that my Imagination, 
flamed by the Talk of others who were fond 


them, and generally paint ſuch Things agreeab!\F *. 1 
thoſe Impreſſions they make upon themſelves, u n 
have formed Pictures of them far beyond the L thoſ 
but Experience ſoon convinced me, that ſuch En gs 


ments are of no great Conſequence, The q | 
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of a Court appeared in full Luſtre, The dull 
Formality, the inſipid Ceremonial and Flutter of a 
public Aſſembly, quite tired me. I ſaw nothing 
there to detain or delight me: And Ialways return- 
ed from thence with a double Reliſh of Retirement 
and the Society of my Friends, from the Enjoy- 


„nent of whom I had thought myſelf ſecluded by 
oi the Ceremony in which I had been engaged. So 
ic chat when I got home, I flew into my Apartment, 
Un undreſſed, put on a plain Diſhabille, ran to WP dear 
iP hHlax, and was happy.“ 


erte pauſing here, E Lagen ſaid, doubt Madam, 
ter Taſte would be reckoned in our polite Age, too 
Regular by much, to induce many either to envy or 


oral inte it. It would be hard to perſuade ſome of our 
et e Ladies, to quit ſo eaſily, thoſe charming Places and 
uſements, that are eſteemed the very Life and Quin- 

ay ice of Pleaſure. 
iche not think, Sir, replied Clecra, that T want to 
olle myſelf the Airs of an affected Delicacy, I confeſs 
k to FW->voully to you, that I believe in good Earneſt, 
ut palled my Taſte of Diverſions, was the higher 
Iſh I had formed for better Entertainments. I am 
Frhel ſuaded the gayeſt and moſt fluttering Part of our 
Tae take up with trifling Amuſements, only tor want 
my e lomething better to entertain them. Something 
ay Sc muſt have to employ us, and ſomething too to 
„ere us, from the Irkſomeneſs of Labour. Thoſe 
0 have no Taſte for intellectual Pleaſures, will ſeize 
bond next at hand, be they of a groſſer or more refined 
t. If we do not reliſh a Book, we mult take Re- 
e in Company and Diverſions of all Kinds, eſpeci- 
thoſe moſt in vogue, Therefore, as Phylax was 
aware, how much a Fondneſs for Diverſions grows, 
re it has once got Footing, and ſteals upon Per- 
inſenſibly, till it has engroſſed their whole Time, 
he 
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he took Care early to get the Start of it, and prepoſſeſi f. 
me with the Love of Books. S 

Pray, Madam, ſaid I, what Books did your TD 
chiefly recommend to your Peruſal? ſta 


IT would be too long, Sir, ſaid Cleora, to give Hof 
an Account of all the Books he directed me to, . 
excluded me from none I choſe to read, but Ine 
generally governed in my Choice by his Advice, as 
think I mentioned already, that the firſt Sort of By 
he put in my Hand were of the Hiſtorical Ki 
Bat to be the more diſtinct, I will proceed in 
Journal, 

As Phylax much approved of the Way of Te: 
ing by intereſting Stories or Examples copied f 
Life, whether feigned or real, he therefore re 
*« mended Ro/lin's Antient Hiſtory, and thoſe f 
Stories in his Belles Lettres, which are brought 
«« exemplify particular Virtues or Vices, or enk 
right Maxims for the Conduct of Life. The, 
«© ventures of Telemachus he put in my Hands ea 
as a truly moral Picture of the fame Kind, deli 
* to inſpire a young Prince with the ſublimeſt & 
ments of Virtue and Public Spirit, and faſhion] 
upon the Model of the moſt amiable Humanity 
„ Elegance of Manners, I was fever more ch 
«« in my Life, than while I read it, and I was fo! 
* with every Feature of Virtue in the young 
that I became emulous of his very Spirit, and Life 
* with Paſſion after the Glory of virtuous AtchWondy 
% ments. His Antiope was my favourite Model. Wy, or 
© Qualities I eſteemed chara@eri/tical of her SexMWuatec 
*© molt natural and graceful Ornaments we can rent, 
O how happy ſhould I efteem myſelf, could Ie we; 
* tate her Excellencies and inherit half her PRegant 
* But when my dear Phy/ax firſt directed me to nal p 
© that admirable Piece, he told me that I mult Inthuſi 


old, 


PIrit « 
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der the Plan was formed for Perſons in the higheſt 
Sphere of Life, and I muſt therefore conſider the 
Diſtinction of Birth, Fortune and other  Circum- 
ſtances ; and with that Caution I ſhould find it to be 
of as great Profit as Pleaſure, 

„TE SPECTATOR was another Author he recom- 
mended as of the higheſt Uſe to Females, not only 
as containing valuable Stores of profitable and 
elegant Knowledge, but as an excellent Mirrour of 
uman Life, and a polite Corrector of Manners : 
Here (ſaid he) are the beſt Maxims for the Conduct 
f Life, for People of all Ranks and Denominations, 
ages and Conditions, that you ſhall find any where. 
Here you may ſee your own Face, every Speck of 
olly, Whim and Humour, and the deeper Staing 
oo marked in expreſſive Colours. Here you may 
arn to be wiſe at the Expence of others, and avoid 
he Ridicule you ſee expoſed in them. If you fol- 
ow the Spedator's Directions, you will not be 
nuch drawn away by the Foppery of Life, and are 
marded againſt numberleſs Snares into which many 
pf your Sex are apt to fall. 

ANOTHER favourite little Book of my Tutor, 
as Lord HALITAx's Advice to a Daughter, 
hich he told me was well worth its Weight in 
old, a Piece written entirely in the Taſte and 
prit of a Gentleman; wherein the juſteſt PiQures 
Life are drawn, and the fineſt Rules for its right 
onduct, not preſcribed with the ſtiff Air of Pedan- 
y, or a forbidding ſupercilious Authority, but in- 
uated with all the Mildneſs and Perſuaſion of a 
e can arent, and founded on an extenſive Knowledge of 
ould [We World, He ſaid it propoſed a virtuous and 
her Piegant Model of Manners, and recommended a ra- 
me to Fonal Piety, gqually remote from Superſtition and 
1 mult Inthuſiaſm and nculcated a ſtrict Virtue without 
*© Aﬀectation 
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LAffectation or Sourneſs. I confeſs my Obligati 
to this little, but precious Book, from which mg 


may be learned than from whole Volumes. 

© 'THERE were ſeveral other Books, both Anti pre 
* and Modern, written in the h Strain, which! pet 
put into my Hands, and explained and exempli to 
* by living Patterns: For his large Acquaintu hin 
*© with the World, enabled him to exhibit alu; u{! 
„every Virtue and Vice in real Characters. Cor 


„ I REMEMBER particularly two ingenious due 
© which he recommended to me, as containing Wand 
1 very Quinteſſence of practical moral Philoſo 
4 « The Advice to an Author, which was the firſt Be 
© that gave me a ſtrong Conviction of the Uſeful 
of the Habit of inſpecting ones ſelf, It made 


| * fonder of Retirement than I ſhould otherwilc lo! 1 
w_ << been, and I thought the Method of Soliloquy iu 
. recommended, an admirable Expedient to diſh of 
a good deal of that Froth and Vivacity, whiciWn 
<< Females are apt to throw out, ſometimes unſeaagait! 
* bly, in Converſation, Rel 
* THE ther was a very practical Work of an rtic 
« nent Northern Moraliſt, on the Condud if ank 
% Paſſions. Some things I found in him too ab ext 
* for my Underſtanding fully to enter into; MN 
„ thought myſelf much benefited by his wholeaſ"« si 
% Maxims for the Conduct of myſelf, and f m. 
* reconciled to the Order of Nature in the Mp", 
World, than I was before. Tang 
As Phylax ſaw me fond of natural KnowlWPply 
6e he gave me the Spectacle de la Nature, Dem ents 
% Phylico-Theology, Ray's Wiſdom of God inÞ*:the 


<< Creation, A/garotti on Light and Colours, and i it, 
* Books upon Subjects of the ſame Nature; not m. fear 
to amuſe me with ſuch Speculations, and the plays 
«© draw me off from leſs rational and more dangff de ef 
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Amuſements, but to inure me to the Love of Con- 
templation, and chiefly to give me high Ideas of the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Almighty, and to im- 
preſs me with a deep Senſe of Religion, and my De- 
pendence upon him. For I mult take Notice of it, 
to his Honour, and with the warmeſt Gratitude to 
him, that he was particularly ſolicitous to give me 
jult Notions of Religion, and point out the ſtrict 
Connection there is between true Piety and the Con- 


pie duct of Life. He ſhewed me that the Love of God 
no end Mankind have the molt friendly Aſpects on each 
oooh cr, that the diſintereſted Love of God opens 


tt thc Heart to the molt tender and extenſive Senſe of 
efvinWHumanity 5 and the Over-flowings of Good-will to 
ade W\[ankind, prepare the Soul for the utmoſt Exaltations 


iſe lo! Divine Love. Then by a natural and eaſy Gra- 
uy t ation, he led me from the Views which Nature gives 
liſchh of a Deity and a Providence, to thoſe more ſublime 
Fhich nd intereſting Views of both, which the Clri/7;a7 


nalen Raith opens upon us. He ſhewed me, that, This was 
Religion framed, not for a Sect or Party, or any 
articular Form of Government or Condition of 
lankind, but for Men in general, being a Sceme 
0 extenſive as to comprehend Men of all Ages, Sects 
nd Nations, adapted to every Intereſt, Government 
nd Situation in which they can be placed, that 
is molt admirably ſuited to the Defects and Weak- 
eſſes, as well as the Excellencies of the moral Tem- 
rand Conſtitution, as it affords the belt Helps to 
pply and correct the One, and the nobleſt Argu- 
ents to improve and exalt the Other, that it 
reithes the ſweeteſt, mildeſt and moſt charitable 
heit, and is particularly fitted to the tender, weak- 
l fearful and affectionate Genius of our Sex; as it 
plays our various Moral and S:cial Relations, 
ole eſpecially of the moſt dear and domeſtic Kind, 
DL, II. G in 
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in the moſt engaging Light, and inculcates our 4. 
tachment to them from Motives the belt adapted i 
work upon our Temper ; and likewiſe as it givesuWrz: 
the trueſt Notion of this Life, the belt Supports u 
der its various Calamities, and the molt enlarge 
Views of our Connection with another World, whig 
he ſaid muſt naturally tend to raiſe and ſtrengtha 
the Mind, and beget a greater Compoſure and Equ 
lity of Conduct, amidit the ſeveral Trials and \/ 
ciſſitudes of Life. He repreſented it as one of f 
diſtinguiſhing Glories of our holy Religion, that ut 


UI 


j pl 
ho 


Exerciſes which it recommends, not only com 
bute to diminiſh our Attachment to Senſe and = 
World, but while they mortify and ſubdue the {i= 
al Nature, they refine and exalt the Rational, uM! * 
in ſhort, by training up the tender and dome 
Affections in the private Relations of Life, form et 
for the Exerciſe of the more enlarged and divine off '*: 
of higher Spheres. In fine, my Tutor ſhewed 1:0! 
by a beautiful Detail, that our Religion of all oth We 
inſtructs us beſt in the Dignity and Duty of l 
gives us the molt ſatisfying Account of our De atin 
neracy, Method of Reſtoration, and Final Happint ” 21 
and by that Means lays the ſureſt Foundation fort inſtr 
practice of our Duty, the Peace of our Minds, IM Ing 
our future Hopes. He ſtrongly recommended fa ng t 
lau's Spiritual Works, The Life of God in thes KON 
Ito 


of Man, Snith's Select Diſcourſes, and others oft 
refined devotional Strain, as the fitteſt Books hecuf and 

think of, to raiſe one's Views above the Wot eopl 
and inſpire that truly humble and heavenly Tay 
per, which is the peculiar Glory of a Chri/tian,! on w. 
adds the higheſt Dignity to Human Nature, en. 

Books ! from which Light irradiates upon the M ect o 


and which ſet the Soul on Fire as one reads the! thoug 
Viour 
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As Cleora pauſed a while, I perceive, Madam, ſaid 
y72nio, your ingenious Inſtructor has given a pretty 
ge Scope to your Studies, and does not ſeem to have 
en much afraid of your entering into the Claſs of Fe- 
ale Philoſophers or Virtuolo's, a Name which ſome 
gur Sex are as much frightned at, as many of your 
1 are averſe to. But J hope, Madam, from your Ex- 


At. 
d to 


esl 


tha 

bo nple, and that of ſeveral Ladies of the firſt Rank, 
4 o reſort ſometimes to philoſophical Lectures, and 
oH no leſs fond of learned than gay Levees, Philoſophy 


ill grow into Repute, and it will in Time become as 
hionable to talk of Books and Learning, as of Balls 
d Dreſs, or Politics and Scandal, But, I alk Pardon, 
adam, pray go on. 

I vERILY believe, ſaid Cleara, Pylax had no Mind 
2ccomplith me in the Virtus Character, but if poſ- 
e te make me a wile and good Woman, and therefore 
vas particularly careful to point out to me the Con- 
Mon between Knowledge and Practice, and the Ri- 
ye of knowing more, or talking better than others, 


| otheaie>—* © | | 
fading worſe. But, to finith my tedious Journal, 
ir Del ntinued ſhe, reading; 


„Ir was not from Books, that I learned the moſt 


pinel | Im 

p for inſtructive and affecting Le ſſons. It was by conver- 

Ads, of 60g with the better Part of the World, and by lee. 
$ 


ing thoſe real Characters I had before only read or 
known from Deſcription. Therefore Pax led me 
into the politeſt Companies in Town and Country, 
and made me acquainted with the belt Sort of 
People, Frequently, after returning home from a 
promiſcuousCompany, he made very uſeful Reflections 
on what had paſt there, and the Characters we had 
ſeen, If the Diſcourſe happened to run on any Sub- 
jet of Importance, he reviewed it, aſked what J 
Fought concerning the different Opinions and Bcha- 
viour of each of the Speakers; and withal ſhewed 
W 1 "** bo 
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« how ſuch a Thing might have been ſaid better 
© ſich another done with more Prudence or Zclicac, 
4 He marked the Virtues, the Foibles and Vices d 
© the reſpective Characters, and when he knew thei 
% Hiſtory ſufficiently, traced their Cauſes ; ſhewing, { 
© Inſtance, how ſome committed Blunders throug 
«© Raſhneſs and Want of Judgment, others from . 


„ nity and want of Reſpect to the Company, mm 


from an Affectation of imitating others, or fig 
& wrong Education and a perverted Taſte, In ti 
„ Way he taught me the true Decorum of Manne 
% how to judge of Characters and Things, and be 
4 to avoid the Ridicuie, to which Affectation or wro 
judgment expoſes one. 

zur beſides, (which was a Thing of the high 
Importance, ) he not only pointed out to me n 
„ Characters, Characters which faicly exilted, þ 
« ſhewed me their Effects in Life, both in Society: 
«© upon one's ſelf; or the Influence their Virtues : 
© Vices have on public or private Lite, in render 
« Men happy or miſerable, 

„ OBSERVE, faid he, for Inſtance, how the ex 
e ſive Gaiety, the Profuſeneſs and ill Management 
« Flatilla, eat out her Fortune and Time, render 
„ conteinptible even in the Opinion of her own $ 
frequently injure the induſtrious Tradeſman, 
her Family, corrupt the Manners of her Childre: 
her Example, and expoſe them after their Mann 
are deitroyed, to Want and Miſery, Obſerve, o 
*© other Hand, how the Modeſty, Sobriety and 
dent Oeconomy of Sophronta, attract Regard i 
* every Body, increafe her Fortune, make her 
** herſelf, profit her Family, and enable her, wit 
** hurting them, to do many kind Offices to othe 

* THEN, added he, do but caſt an Eye on ther 
« Letitlin, ſee with what Impetuoſity ſhe purſue 

* 
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« Pleaſures and Amuſements; what Confuſion her ir- 


"er regular Hours produce at home, what domeſtic Broils 
WF her Conduct occaſions, how many Anxieties, Dif- 
5 08+ appointments, Affronts, and what Satiety ſhe mult 
the: encounter in the Career of Pleaſure, and how, after 


ſhe has palled her Appetite, ſhe muſt ruin her Health, 
and make a withered and ſickly Age pay for the Ex- 
travagancies of an intemperate Youth ; what Vexa- 
tions ſhe has given her Parents and Relations, and 
how at length ſhe entails Diſhonour and Diſeaſes 
* ppon her Children, Behold, on the other Hand, the 
ſerene and Virtuous A. ale, ſleady in her Temper, 
and chaſte in her Pleaſures, who d:icrcetly 1aixes the 
* Amuſer»ents with the Buſtneſs of Life, ſo as never 
to allow the former to encroach upon the latter, but 
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high to make them relieve each other. Her Huſband finds 
ne i her always the fame, unruſſled by his Paſſions, pli- 
d, able to his Humours, open and obliging to his 


ety Friends, but rather reſerved to others. How hap- 
ih) do they live! Xo Suſpicions diſcompoſe his Mind, 
nden no Feuds diſturb the Peace of the Family, Their 
Children are their Delight, and the peculiar Care of 
e e the Mother, whoſe Eyes beam with inexpreſſible 
emen Tenderneſs and Joy, while ſhe ſees their Reaſon 
nder W opening apace, and their Paſſions gradually forming 
wn ff to Decency and Order under her nurſing Hand. All 
aan, che Domeſtics know their Rank, every Buſineſs is 
dren done in its Seaſon 3 their Taſk is their Delight. 
Man The Happy Pair are a Bleſſing to all around them, 
ve, OS and a lovely Pattern of the tender Duties and en- 
and W cearing Pleaſures which may be found in that State 
zard of the neareſt Attachment in Liſe.” 
her C AGarn, pray take Notice, ſaid he, and beware 
r, WY of Crep//a, that everlaſting Talker. While ſhe 
> otleſſ takes ſuch Freedom with the Reputation of others, 
1 the ti ee how ſhe expoſes her own, what Diſcords ſhe 


zur{ue G 3 © ſows 
0 Ple 
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ſows among Friends and Neighbours with her pet 
lant Tongue, and how to ſhew her Wit and Tales 


at Satyre, ſhe wounds the Reputation of Friends : ** 
well. as Enemies, hated by thoſe whom ſhe bill x 
even contemned by them who love her Scandal, “ 
neither truſted nor eſteemed by any. & 
gur, how ſuperiour a Creature is Leon ſo 
What invincible Attractions does ſhe carry abo T 
her! Always ready to defend the Abſent, to . 
concile Friends, and ſoften Enemies, delighting 75 
caſt a Veil over the Faults of others, and bri | 
their Virtues into the Light, putting the beſt Ca £ 
ſtruction on Actions they will bear, and chuſing il \. 
be filent where ſhe cannot commend. See hi * 
the ſpreads Chearfulneſs and innocent MI a 
wherever ſhe goes, and by an univerſal ( _ 
cern to pleaſe, quite void of Affectation, obli * 
every one ſne converſes with. So that it is lu 
to tell, whether ſhe is molt eſteemed or bel * 
ed, by thole who know her; her Advice is co ” 
mended even where it is not followed, ſhe is - 
Umpire in all Differences, and regarded by hero x | 
Sex as a Pattern of every Virtue that is becoming 5 
a Woman, To be eſteemed by her is true Prail =o 
her Company 1s coveted by her own Sex, as well 5 
ours; her Virtue is, in all Reſpects, its own þ * 
ward.“ 
« Tuvs did Phy/ax conduct me with a diſcreet u * 
gentle Hand, amidſt the Allurements of Pleaſure u . 
Frowns of Fortune; for of theſe I have alſo! 
my Share, As one Taſte of Beauty and Elegat E | 
appeared after another, he improved upon Natur oy 
and pointed out to each Senſe, its proper Object u : " 
i , ion, 
Excellence. From the love of Finery in Dre oy 


and Symmetry in ordinary Things, he led me to 


Ti ſupre 
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Taſte of Centeelneſt and Decency of outward Air 


and Behaviour. From thence we advanced to a 
Senſe of Female Delicacy, Honour, and a modeſt 


Reſerve. The next Step was to Friendſhip, Grati- 
tude to Parents, Sympathy and Afability to all. 
As the laſt Stage of Improvement, he was chiefly 
ſolicitous to form and cultivate, the high oral 
Taſte of a Contempt of all vitious Pleaſures, an 


oy inviolable Regard to the Rules of Prudence, the Re- 
* 5 ſgnation of private Eaſe, Pomp, and Grandeur, to 
une inn, 10 Fidelity, the Order of Families, and 
1 bri , 


Happineſs of Friends and in ſhort, of an extenſive 
Humanity, To anſwer thoſe Ends, my dear Guar- 
dian recommended to me, every kind of Accom- 
pliſhment, that had a Tendency to improve my 
Mind or Manners. He uſed to ſay, that no Bounds 
were to be ſet to the Education of a Woman of 
Fortune; that ſhe might learn any Thing ſhe 
was capable of, that could render her a wiſe and 
finiſhed Creature. But then he was at great Pains 
to convince me, how unſuitable it would be to the 
Character of a diſcreet Woman, to make an inju- 
dicious Shew and Oſtentation of her Accompliſh- 
ments, He faid theſe were ſeen to moſt Advantage 
in the wife Conduct, the diſcreet Reſerve and Appli- 
cation of our Talents, to render us more agreeable 
to others, and happy in ourſelves ; that it ſhewed 
a greater Superiority of Mind, to conceal one's 


at Knowledge, and manage it frugally, than to ſeek 
10 H 0 dazzle others with a Parade of it. Therefore 
-lega he always inculcated a thorough Reſerve and Con- 
Juul nence of Speech, eſpecially on fach Points, unleſs 
je aal en the declining them would ſhew more of Aﬀecta- 


* tion. Above all, he recommended a ſtrict Mod i, 
* and Decorum of Behaviour, as the diſtinguiſhing and 
Ii ſepreme Charm of Female Virtue, a Quality, faid he, 
G 4 {o 
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« ſo eſſential to the Sex, that we always expect to ft 
it, and which, where it is wanting, can be comye 
ſated by no Charm of Nature or Art; it is equal 
. admired by the looſe, and the ſober Part of our dei 
it extenuates many Failings, and places every go, 
“Quality in the moſt alluring Light. And, add 
« he, though our Paſſion. may, yet our Eſteem nes 
can be captivated, much leſs ſecured without it 

Tuis, Gentlemen, ſaid Cleora, having done read 
is a ſhort but imperfect Sketch of my Education, whit 
I wrote pown partly for my Entertainment, and pen 
to imprint his Leilons more deeply on my Mind, Ye 
will, I hope, excule its Failures for the Sake oft 
Writer, 


: ; | 
We thanked her in the ſtrongeſt Terms for . 

agreeable Entertainment ſhe had given us. * 
You need not, Madam, added Eugenio, be aſhan * 


to ſhew it to any Perſon whatever. How happy vod 
it be for our Ladies of Fortune and in high Lite, ui 
they edncated upon ſuch » Plan ! If that be tn 
which fome Satyriſts have iaid, who were, I ſußfe 
EO great Friends to the Sex, that ein predomin 
Paſſions are the Love of Pleaſure and Power, I. 
convinced they will belt gratify both, upon the Scher 
traced out by Phylax to his fair Pupil. In it, I thin 
he has opened a large Fund of Pleaſure, and of f 
moſt refined and durable Kind that Female Heart c 
wiſh, and excluded them from no Pleaſure that is con 
ſiſtent with the ſober and decent Dignity of Woman 
and which would not be attended with more Pan! 
the Iſſue. With regard to Power and Dominion, 
has laid the only ſure and firm Baſis for both; fo tl 
were any of them ambitious of Power, and ſet up 
making Conqueſts, they cannot do better, than to ſe 
low the Rules preſcribed, and mark well the Examp 
delineated by Phylax, and I will venture to inſure Sv! 

ct 
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ſs to them, not only in extending, but which 1s a 
lore difficult Matter, in ſecuring their Dominion. 
You may talk, Gentlemen, ſaid C/eora, what you 


"Wl! of the Ladies following Rules and Plans, I much 
da, . . 
ar the greateſt Part of us will be apt to indulge our 
ncy and Taſte, and think it a ſufficient Excuſe for 
ir we have but the common Practice of ſeveral of 
I e politeſt of our Sex on our Side. I have obſerved 
: he e Ladies too generally make it their grand Aim to 
a aſe the Men; ſo long as that Humour continues, 


gheau- monde may preſcribe to us Rules for our Edu- 
ug on and Conduct in Life: Therefore the Reformation 
puld begin at the Men, and ſince their Sex boaſt a 
periour Reaſon and Judgment, you are beſt qualified 
new the Example; and as we have copied too much 
er you in your bad Taſte, do but you correct it, and 
ſhall imitate you with more Pleaſure upon a better 
In, 
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DIALOGUE XV. 


the Evening we had appointed, the Compay 
met to reſume the Converſation concerning th 
Culture of the Mind. 

. PAILANDER opened it by ſaying, J hope, Gent 
men, you will remember, that the other Evening | 
propoſed to your Conſideration, ** Which of the | 
« thode of CULTURE I then mentioned, whether, | 
STRUCTION, 4 HaBiT, or EXAMPLE, was fi 
moſt proper and efficacious Engine, to form the ęrn 
« ing Mind for the Purpoſes of Life ; and in uli 


& Manner they ought to be eniployed the mnft eſßectu Sp 
« ly ts reach the End propoſed by Education. AM Wccid 
doubt not but you have ſince conſidered the Subje&, her 
ſhall be glad to hear your Opinions upon it. ondi 
A SHORT Silence enſued, and then Eugenio ſpoke Md i 
this Purpoſe. Ill 
As, in the former Debate, I gave my Opinion .] 
Intellectual Culture, or the Improvement of the UM hin 
derſtanding, or Reaſon of Mankind, ſo now, Gentiat C 
men, I continue to declare as frankly for IN STRII B 
TIN, as the molt efficacious Engine, of what jiver 
are pleaſed to call moral Culture, Were we B ly, i 
Creatures, or mere Pieces of Clock-work, I ſhould piwhe 
fer Habit, and the Rod, as the moſt likely Way of pulſſters 
ting or keeping us in Order; but as I apprehend tiring 
we are rational Creatures, having not only Eyes to ſich 
our Intereſt, but Wills to make a Choice, notvilirir Ce 


{tanding all the Pains which ſome Moraliſts have tabqhn N; 
to prove us to be mere Machines, I am only for pſe w 
rational Way, preferably to all others; I mean ſy De 

ſormu 
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orming the Judgment by the plaineſt Inſtruction that 


an be given. Let the oral Diſpoſitions of your 
F opil be as good as you pleaſe, and his Aptitude for 
*" Wulture ever ſo great, you mult ſet Objects before him, 
nform him of their Nature, Uſe and Tendency, to 
all thoſe forth, and to. give them their proper Play. 


or if you ſeek to enure him to a certain Courſe 
f Action, without guiding his Aim, or to cheriſh 
him Affections towards certain Objects, without 
reviouſly acquainting him with their Nature, it muſt 
nder him irreſolute and unſteady in his Conduct, 
d a conſtant Dupe to the Impreſſion of every new 
bject and Opinion that comes in his Way, While 
dur immediate Influence or Example leads or con- 
ouls him, he may, and probably will, go right; but 
en he moves in the Dark, and like a Machine, acted 
Springs; and if you remove your Hand, the leaſt 
ccident may unwind him, and diſturb his Motions. 
hereas, do but once convince a Child fairly, that this 
onduct is fit, honourable, and advantageous to him, 
d immediately he is on Wing to purſue it, and 
Ill continue to do ſo while he retains that Opinion. 
ow him the other to be mean, little, and prejudicia| 
him, and you excite his Horror and. Averſion tq 
at Conduct. 

I BELIEVE it is an unconteſted Maxim, founded on 
erſal Obſervation, *©© That Mankind do general. 
ly, if not always, act from ſome View of Intereſt, 
whether real or imaginary.” This both Philoſo- 
ers and Men. of Buſineſs allow to be the grand 
ing of their Motions, and the true Handle, by 
ich you. catch hold of their Paſſions, and mould 
ir Conduct. Accordingly your. Connoiſſeurs in hu- 
ve tun Nature, adviſe us to ſtudy the leading Paſſion of 
y for pſe we would practiſe upon, in order to judge, with 
mean iq Degree of Certainty, how they will act in any 
form ; given. 
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given Inſtance; as ſuppoſing that they place their Inte. 
reſt in the Gratification of their ruling Paſſion. Me 
ſee, in effeR, that an immediate View of Interelt wil 
controul, or at leaſt ſuſpend for a while, almolt any Hz 
bit, be it ever ſo ſtrong. Propole, for Inſtance, 
immediate Reward to 2 Drunkard, if he will abſtan 
for a while from his beloved Liquor; or let him ht 
tempted with the certain Proſpect of any future Gain, 
I could promiſe on his Abſtinence till he has obtained 
his Reward. The ſame View, oft returning, will tre 
quently ſuſpend the Habit, and make him prefer Bil. 
neſs to Drinking. By ſuch frequent Suſpenſions, the ii 
bit will be gradually weakened, till it wears quite off. 
then the Hope of Gain, will thus ſuſpend and butt 
the Influence of the moſt inveterate Habits, why my 
not any other Intereſt be ſubſtituted in the room 
that, and be ſet in ſo ſtrong and commanding a Light, 
that it ſhall be able to ſupplant any Habit whatſoever! 

Mankind ſeldom act wrong but from ſome Parti 

or Narrowneſs in their Views, that is to ſay, becue 
they either do not underſtand their true Intereſt, 

*« miſtake it;“ let their Views therefore be ſet right 

or, in other Words, fix their Opinion of Good, u 

their Conduct will keep Pace with it. Look throug 

every Profeſſion and Condition of Life, and the Tru 

of this Maxim will appear. A Tradeſman never chen 

but through a partial View of Intereſt, A Merchant 
who has large Dealings, who knows the World u 
the Courſe of Affairs, will be honeſt, if not fra 
Principle, yet from a Senſe of Intereſt, that is, of f 
ſtrict Connection between fair Dealing and Succeſs i 
Buſineſs, An Apothecary will not put upon his Pat 
ent falſe Drugs, nor a Shopteeper baſe Wares upon hi 
Cultomer, if they underſtand their Buſineſs and Inter! 
right, In like manner, the Lawyer will never be kn 
vith, nor the Judge unjuſt, nor the Divine hypoctit 
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|, but through ſhort Views of the Union of Probity 
;th Reputation and Succeſs, 

Nos does the Maxim extend only to Knavery and 
aud, but to every other Species of Vice. It is all foun- 
Li on Partiality of Thought, or the Ignorance of 
es true Intereſt, Would the Fake, for Inſtance, 
in his Conſtitution and Fortune, if he foreſaw the 
onſequences of his wild Courſes? Would the /a//e 
iat proſtitute his Conſcience, and fell his Country, 
ir a Poit or a Title, if he knew the Value of inward 


> &:clom and Selſ- Approbation ? It is not therefore ſo 
ch through bad Habits or Example, that Men go 
r 005, but by reaſon of their Short-ſ1ghtedneſs, and 


nt of due Freedom of Thought: So that if we can 
jt Men into a right Track of Thinking, concerning 


ae Truth and Natures of Things, and their compari— 
e Value, we of Conſequence lead them to a right 
9 yp . 

or ourſe of Ang. And this appears to me beſt done 


Juſtruction, and not by Habit or Example. 

I coNFESS, ſaid Szmpliciuy, it is a Maxim common 
ough, that Men are governed by /zere/? : but I doub: 
is rather ſpecious than true. To aſſign any one 
inciple, by which ſo various and fickle a Creature as 
an is governed, is, I think, aſcribing a greater Uni- 
rmity of Character to him, than we actually find in 
m. To reduce particular Appearances to general 
aus, as far as it can be done, is certainly true Phi- 
ſophy; but to confound Things that are really dif- 
rent, and to aſcribe different Effects, to the ſame 
auſes, merely for the Sake of an imaginary Beauty, 
ling from a certain Uniformity of Principle, or Sim— 
city of Hypotheſis, as it is ridiculous in itſelf, fo it 
very prejudicial to the Intereſt of Philoſophy; the 
uſineſs of which is to reaſon from Facts, and not to 
went Hypotheſes, be they ever ſo ingenious. Now 
lat Zztcre/? governs Mankind, may be true in num- 
berleſs 
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berleſs Inſtances, but that it is the ſole Spring of 
Actions, I can hardly believe, while I ſee him fo of, 
acted by Paſſion, in Oppoſition to his con/e/t Inter 
and as often by mere Whim, without any Reafqy 
all; while I obſerve him influenced by a cloudy 9. 
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or an eaſterly Wind, It were an endleſs Taik to tr: 


the Mazes of the human Heart, or to aſcertain yi 


Exactneſs all the Springs of Action; eſpecially as g 
Paſſions blind our Reaſon, and hurry us on to Adi 
with a Conſtitutional or Mechanical Sort of Violen 
before we are aware. This I propoſe only as a Dj 
culty by the Way, without entering into the 
Point in Debate. 

I READILY allow, replied Eugenio, that our Paſſy 
are powerful Principles of Action; but I aſk S 
what it is that guides and excites them? Ts it note 
Opinions, I ſay, our Opinions, concerning the Nan 
and Conſequences of thoſe Things which we paſſe 
ately affect? Do not theſe give the Paſſions a ri 
or a wrong Biaſs, and add to, or take from th 
Strength? Paſian is mere Brutal Force, un 
directed by Intelligence. So that when it is faid 
prevail over our Senſe of Intereſt, the Meaning is 
that we act without, or againſt our Opinion of Inter 
while we are thus hurried on by Paſſion; but that 
alter our Opinions, and condemn afterwards what! 
approved before. I admit, that it is unphiloſophic 
to frame Theories, without a ſufficient Foundation 
Facts to ſupport them; and that it is better to anali 
the Paſſions, than through an Affectation of Unifo 
mity, to deduce them all from one Root, I grant al 
that there are ſome Propenſities of Mankind, which 
the Start of Reaſon, and in a manner ſuperſede thel 
of if, acting with a mechanical Force, as in Inſtan 
of violent Anger, ſudden Compaſſicn, and the I 
Nay, I do not deny that there are ſome Adio 
which, being the Effect of quick and impercepti 
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lotions of the Mind, cannot be traced to any deter- 
nate Cauſe, and therefore are generally aſcribed to 
ere Caprice, But theſe are not ordinary Caſes, and 
crefore cannot conclude any thing againſt a general 
laxim; which, in Moral Affairs, is held good, when 
is built on general Experience, and but ſeldom fails, 
et after all, I can hardly allow the Inſtances produced 
r Simplicins to be Exceptions to the Rule: For no 
m acts without ſome Reaſon, unleſs we will ſay that 
Effect may be produced without a Cauſe; and if he 
induced to act from ſome Reafon, it mult be becauſe 
apprchends it better for him to act ſo, than to for- 
ar the Action; which will ſtill bring us back to the 
d Polition, © That it is ſome ſuperiour Intereſt, 
whether real or ſuppoſed, which governs the Man.” 
herefore, the main Thing in forming the Morals of 
y one, is to guide his Opinions right, or to inform 
e Mind well of its true Intereſt ; and then it will in- 
ne as naturally to it, as Iron to the Load-ſtone. 
Tuis will lay the Foundation of the beſt and moſt 
rable Habits. As Children then are ſtrongly credu- 
1s, and ſuſceptible of all Kinds of Opinions, it muſt 
of the utmoſt Conſequence to give them right ones, 
ſoon as they can apprehend them, eſpecially, ſince 
cit Poſſeſſors of the vacant Soil, are generally the 
gelt Tenants, and plead a Right by Preſcription. 
For theſe Reaſons, Gentlemen, I reckon 1»/?rudti:1: 


phi 
= We: molt powerful Engine of Culture. 
nals 1 often differ from my Friend in our Debates, 


d Canſtant, and did ſo in the former Converfation 
\t al this Subject, fo I find myſelf under the fame Ne- 
ich ey of differing from him now: For how plauſible 
me ler his Arguments may feem, they are, in my Opi- 

on, contrary to Fact and Common Experience, I 
e Ik ere No-body will diſpute the point with him, that 
pos en, being rational Creatures, ſhould be proceeded 
eptib thin a rational Way; and that the more Habit is 
otto accompanied 
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accompanied with Inſtruction, it will have a my 
happy and laſting Effect. But it is as certain on 4 
other hand, that Habits may be contracted before : 
Mind is capable of forming any Opinions at all, Th 
Children may be led by Example, or inured by reyes 


Acts, to any Practice, before they can judge of 


or its Conſequences, Nay, this may obtain ſuch 
Prevalence over them, that when they come to kn; 
better, and ſee the Prejudice of ſuch a Practice to the 
Intereſt, they ſhall not be able immediately to forbs 
it, but continue to indulge the Habit, in Spite of f 
{trongeſt Convictions of their Reaſon. Let a Po 
trained un among a Band of Gypſies, and be accuſton 
to {teal and purloin whatever he can lay his Ha 
upon, till Thieving becomes quite familiar to him, v 
he leave off his favourite Employment when he con 
to know its dangerous Conſequences, even though 
ſhould ſee the whole Gang hung up? Will not! 
Hands {till ſtick to every thing with a Sort of irrel 
able Mechaniſm? Will he not continue to prefer! 
rambling ſhifting Lite, with all its Toils and Dange 
to a ſaſe but laborious Honeſty ? Does not the ſu 
predominant and almoſt invincible Force of Hi 
appear in every Initance of Life ? How many! 
know, that a liberal Doſe of Liquor will throw tht 
into Fits of Sickneſs, more than enough to count! 
balance all the Pleaſures of Drinking; nay, tht 
Courſe of Intemperance will at length ſtupify them it 
Sots, and yet obſtinately perſiſt in the Habit? Fug: 
alks whether a Rake would ruin his Fortune and Co 
ſtitution, if he foreſaw the Conſequences of it? 

Knowledge of the World might, methinks, afford hi 
Examples enough to anſwer his own Queſtion. 

not the Gentlemen of Pleaſure often confeſs, in th 
calmer Hours, that they are Enemies to their u 
Interelt, and feel the bitter Fruits of their Folly ! 
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k Slaves are they to Habit, and ſo devoted to the 
arms which have ruined them, that neither the Con- 
tons of Experience, nor thoſe of Reaſon, wilt make 
m leave off their diſſolute Practices. Is not this a 
in Proof, that the Force of Habit, is ſuperiour to 
Reaſon and Senſe of Intereſt ? 

zur, ſays Eugenio, it is Opinion that guides our 
ſions, and gives them all their Force. Let the Pupil 
refore be but once ſeaſoned with good Opinions, 
cerning the Nature and Conſequences, or the com- 
ative Value of the Things which he purſues, and 
Paſhons and Conduct will keep Pace with them. 

I canxoT help obicrving a good deal of Ambiguity 
ſome Words which my Friend has often uſed in the 
ſent Debate, particularly thole of /ntere/? and Gpi- 
u. He ſeems to underſtand Intereſt ſometimes in a 
row and contracted Senſe, as ſignifying mere Gain 
Money; and this he ſaid, would ſuſpend the Paſſion 
Drinking; I make no doubt, but it will in a cove- 


fer . . : : 
Man, Or in one to whom the Paſſion for Liquor 
TT Wn; b 
f s a ſecond Place: But hardly can you bribe a 
— * . K . = . 
110 med Drunkard. to forego his darling Enjoyment. 
g ly he cannot mean, that in this Senſe, Intereſt 
Ya lankind: For there are Thouſands, to whom 
[ the bs off we * — 1 
il fic of that would be no mighty Conqueſt. 
bunte 
aun wenns by Intereſt, the real Advantage, or greateſt 


regate of Happineſs to each individuel Perſon, I 


* in were true that Men always purſued that, But, 
„a very litile Experience conſutes the Maxim, if 
* mood in that Senſe, Is preſent Pleaſure then 
i leaning? Neither will that do. As little will 
"rd Profpect of future Good anſwer to it. But per- 
„gen Explication of the other Word, (Cpinion) 
mY help us out. If by Opinion he means our ſpecu- 
p "FW: Notions of things, thoſe philoſophical Principles 
8 earn in Schools, or thoſe vague Opinions which 


ve 
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accompanied with Inſtruction, it will have a my 


happy and laſting Effect. But it is as certain on t 


other hand, that Habits may be contracted before g 


Mind is capable of torming any Opinions at all. Th 
Children may be led by Example, or inured by repea 


Acts, to any Practice, before they can judge of 


or its Conſequences, Nay, this may obtain ſuc 
Prevalence over them, that when they come to l 


better, and ſee the Prejudice of ſuch a Practice to the 


Intereſt, they ſhall not be able immediately to forte 
it, but continue to indulge the Habit, in Spite of 
{trongeſt Convictions of their Reaſon, Let a P 
trained un among a Band of Gypſies, and be accuſtom 
to ſteal and purloin whatever he can lay his Ha 
upon, till Thieving becomes quite familiar to him, v 
he leave off his favourite Employment when he con 
to know its dangerous Conſequences, even thoug| 
ſhould ſee the whole Gang hung up? Will not! 
Hands {till {tick to every thing with a Sort of ire 
able Mechaniſm ? Will he not continue to prefer! 
rambling ſhifting Lite, with all its Toils and Dange 
to a ſaſe but laborious Honeſty? Does not the f. 
predominant and almoſt invincible Force of Hi 
appear in every Inſtance of Life? How many 
know, that a liberal Doſe of Liquor will throw the 
into Fits of Sickneſs, more than enough to count: 
balance all the Pleaſures of Drinking; nay, tht 
Courſe of Intemperance will at length ſtupify them i 
Sots, and yet obſtinately perſiſt in the Habit? ig 
alles whether a Rake would ruin his Fortune and Co 
{titution, if he foreſaw the Conſequences of it ? 

Knowledge of the World might, methinks, afford i 
Examples enough to anſwer his own Queſtion. 

not the Gentlemen of Pleaſure often confeſs, in th 
calmer Hours, that they are Enemies to their ! 
Interelt, and feel the bitter Fruits of their Folly ? 
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k Slaves are they to Habit, and ſo devoted to the 
arms which have ruined them, that neither the Con- 
tions of Experience, nor thoſe of Reaſon, will make 
m leave off their diſſolute Practices. Is not this a 
in Proof, that the Force of Habit, is ſuperiour to 
teafon and Senſe of Intereſt ? 

zur, ſays Eugenio, it is Opinion that guides our 
ſions, and gives them all their Force. Let the Pupil 
refore be but once ſeaſoned with good Opinions, 
cerning the Nature and Conſequences, or the com- 
ative Value of the Things which he purſues, and 
Paſhons and Conduct will keep Pace with them. 

I caxxOT help obicrving a good deal of Ambiguity 
ſome Words which my Friend has often uſed in the 
ſent Debate, particularly thole of Iutereſt and Chi- 
u. He feems to underſtand Intereſt ſometimes in a 
row and contracted Senfe, as ſignifying mere Gain 
Money; and this he ſaid, would ſuſpend the Paſſion 
Drinking; I make no doubt, but it will in a cove- 
Man, or in one to whom the Paſſion for Liquor 
ba ſecond Place: But hardly can you bribe a 
irmed Drunkard,to forego his darling Enjoyment. 
ly he cannot mean, that in this Senſe, Intereſt 
erns Mankind: For there are Thouſands, to whom 
Sacrifice of that would be no mighty Conqueſt, 
e means by Intereſt, the real Advantage, or greateſt 
regate of Happineſs to each individual Perſon, I 


"Mm if | h 

WW # vere true that Men always purſued that, But, 
4/14 - * 2 7 1 
** a very little Experience conſutes the Maxim, if 


erllood in that Senſe. Is preſent Pleaſure then 
Meaning? Neither will that do. As little will 
Proſpect of future Good anſwer to it. But per- 
1, den Explication of the other Word, (Opinion) 
belp us out. If by Opinion he means our ſpecu— 
e Netions of things, thoſe philoſophical Principles 
earn in Schools, or thoſe vague Opinions which 

we 
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we admit in ordinary Life and Converſation, con 


ing the abſtract Natures, and Relations of Thing; 


the Conſequences of Action, then I cannot find { 


our Actions or Paſſions are directed by ſuch Opini 
For do not we ſee the Generality of Mankind agre 
their ſpeculative Principles concerning Morals, and 
Tendency of Virtue and Vice, while yet they 
exceedingly divided in their Practice? Thus | 
allow, that Virtue is more decent and amiable tha 
contrary, that the Practice of it creates I. 
ectabliſhes ones Reputation, is ſatis factory to the N 
and leads to Happineſs, that Ilappineſs lies: 
in the State of the Mind, than in outwardCircumſtan 
that Wealth is foreign to real Merit, and 
neither give nor ſecure Contentment and Tranquil 
that Vice is both diſhonourable and the Sour: 
Miſery, and Knavery the Bane of Credit and Buli 
Being poſſeſſed of ſuch Opinions as theſe, they li 
be, according to Eugenio, honeſt and: virtuous, 
conſequently happy. But alas! the Practice 0 
many tells us, that they are not ſwayed by those 
nions, rational as they are, and how openly it 
they avow them, In this Senſe then of the 
Opinion, my Friend's Maxim fails; ſince ſuch Nun 
act againſt their Opinions and againſt their In 
too, What Opinion then, wit intereſt governs 
apprehend, Men are infli:::ced, in the general! 
of their Life, not by t cir ſpeculative Opinion, | n 
float up and down in their Minds like airy Vi 
but by what I wonld call their Practical Fudgme! 

their prevailing Taſte and Saveur of Good or hl 
neſi, whether it conſiſt in Wealth, Power, Pla 
or any other Enjoyment that is chiefly reliſh 
Mortals, Now, this Gs: verning Caſtle, I cone 


is formed not ſo much by direct and regular In(trut 


as by our Conſtitution, Habit, Circumltances 
Opt 
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binions and Example of thoſe we converſe with, and 
ariety of other Cauſes, But I apprehend, that Ta/te 
moſt influenced and nouriſhed by Habit, or the being 
uſtomed to admire a certain Set of Enjoyments, and 
ituated to a certain Courſe of Actions. This forms 
ſtrongeſt Aſſociations of Ideas, and upon theſe our 


Not 


g, 
d 


& Whreme Taſte and Reliſh ſeems principally to depend. 
ben certain Ideas and Actions have often come 
ha Wompany, theſe Actions ſhall be frequently performed, 


n any one of the Aſſociated Ideas ſtart ; nay, ſome- 
es without any Ideas at all, by a mere mechanical 
ulſe, when the ſame Circumſtances of Time or Place 
ur, which uſed to ſuggeſt thoſe Ideas. Thus in 
aking, Drinking, or any of the moſt indifferent 
ions, to Which certain Perceptions of Pleaſure or 
antage have been often annexed, the Diſpoſition 
o them, ſhall, by frequent Repetition, return, and 
Mechanical Powers ſet themſelves a working with- 
any apparent Order of the Mind, or any ſenſible 
tion of the Will. It makes no Difference how 


ed to admire, nor how inſignificant the Actions 
to which it has been habituated, That Object, 
wer 4 Rattle or a Scepter, will become the ſove— 
n Fancy and Reliſh, and be purſued with the ſame 
table Deſire and Eagerneſs; and thoſe Actions will 
me the darling Employment, to which all others 
1, VF (omit. It muſt be of the utmoſt Conſequence 
„ü e, to accuſtom the Pupil to ſuch Actions and 
meußrees, as are truly laudable and virtuous, even 
Ir ehe can thoroug ny comprehend their Nature and 
Pigs; and frequent Hepetition of them will not only 
1:(hefer them eaſy and delightful, but add a Senſe of 
conortunce and Dignity to them, which will wonder- 
tra ſtrengthen the Habit. For the ſame Taſte and 


nces, n of Action, which prevailed with the Boy, vill 


Opus continue 


ng the Object is, which the Mind has been accu- 
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continue to govern the Man, though the Objects 
ſued may appear ſomewhat different. The Boy,; 
uſed to cloſe his Fiſt upon the Farthing, will impn 
into the griping Miſer; and the little Hero, who bull 
and ruled on the Green, will grow up in Time, 
the daring Warrior, or the ambitious Stateſman. d mo 
O theſe and many other Accounts that mig: 5 
mentioned, I declare for Habit as the chief Engine" 
Education, whoſe Effects are the moſt durable of i &7: 
Others, mnot 
Tuovan IT am much of Cinſtant's Opinion, Gele“, 
Sephron, as to the mighty Force of Habit, yet I Her 
not help thinking, that it will be much more ſtexcy == 
laſting, when it is accompanied with 1/7: uc] * 
rather guided by it. It feems to be mere Inſtina_ “s 
Mechaniſm when undirected by Reaſon; and one H In (i 
may be ſoon ſupplanted by another, when bot Cree 
equally deſtitute of rational Supports; but when 
Habit is led on by a thorongh Conviction of its fs 
lency or Uſefulneſs, it rows into our very Nu 
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and acquires a Force almoſt invincible. trelt 

Our Friends have, by their Oppoſition, bea . 
ſenſibly drawn into a Queſtion, that was mncht be imp 
among ancient Wits, g.“ Whether Virtue is erer 
ter of Inſtruction, and may be learned as other D 
are, or by what Means it is attained,” we th. 

EucExio reduces all ν⁰ν,jẽu l Culture to ration, and! 
ſtruction, and reckons that good Habits, in vi #!! th 
Virtue is ſuppoſed to conſiſt, will naturally follow up 
Opinions. Conflant ſeems to aſcribe more to ation 
and to the Force of Habit, or to ſuch repeated Exena! Sen 
as are accommodated to the Genius and Temper egen em 
Creature we want to form; as thinking that his fitting r 
Taſte in Life pepends on the Train of Actions, to ie m. 
he has been accuſtomed, and that his Taſte wil Went 
ture his Character, and govern his Manners. Ii, o. 


pernap 
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part, I will not pretend to decide in ſo delicate a 
ntroverſy, which has exerciſed the T ongues and Pens 
many able Speakers and Writers in antient I imcs : 
cannot help thinking, that my Friends have dif- 
a more in Appearance than in Reality, and that Eu- 
« Opinion of Intereſt” which he thought the 
ening Pr inciple of our Conduct, is the fame thing 
V C:n/tant's “ prevaling Taſte or Reliſh.” For 
annot imagine that Eugenis meant mere Principles 
Belief, or a few tranſient Speculations formed amidſt 
18s of Life, or in the Leiſure of the Cloſet, but 
˖ eg Senſe of Gord and J, of Right and 
17, W which determines our Choice and art. If 
; was his Meaning, then both he and Cænſtunt con- 
in ſhewing the Importance of forming it rightly, 


e 
ooh Wa cicecting it to proper Objects. Were this care fully 
hen td to, I am perſuaded it would go nigh to deter- 


e that ancient Queſtion I juſt now mentioned. All 
al Culture, and conſequently all 17ral Virtue, 
trelt on Nature as its Foundation; that is to fay, 
te · ſppoſes ue al Peavers and APodticns, which are 
ch e improved and raiſed to Perfection. Theſe are our 
es ererioss of Cœcd and 11], Virtue and Vice, Beauty 
ther 0:77 1ity ; and thoſe Ar FEC TIORNS which lead to 
Ive the one, and ſhun the other. Thoſe Percepti 
tional, and the 91:74] Diſpolitions which accompany them, 
in al tac other original Principles of our Conſtitution, 
low WP” up with ns, and like them, gather Strength by 
to Mirtion, Exerciſe, and Habit, That is to ſay, our 
Fehl Sentiments are ſharpened and confirmed, by being 
aper ohen employed in attending to ſuitable Objects, and 
is ſorting moral Determinations ; and our Aﬀections are, 
s, toWWike manner, ſtrengthened by moral Exerciſes, the 
> wil ent Repetition of which, ſettles at length into an 
. or a confirmed ſtate of Virtue, Theſe Powers 
pernaps naturally ſtronger in {ome than in others; 


= 
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and ſuch may be ſaid to have a Conſtitution by Nay 
more favourable to Virtue; yet what is wanting, 


em 
weak in the original Make, may be ſupplied, or ſtrenyyſ;cs. 
ened by more favourable Culture and Exerciſe. On ih, $ 
other Hand, for want of theſe, the fineſt natural M ent. 


poſitions may be perverted, and totally ſpoiled, \ 
of this two-fold Set of Powers, the Firſt, i. e. the ny 
Sentiments and Perceptions, are chiefly improvell 


er I 


{crib 


right Inſtruction, or in other Words, by frequent Mneſs 
tention to 220ral Objects. The Laſt, viz. the left 
Diſpsjiticns or Afetions, are improved by repen gi 
Action or Habit. I would conclude then, © Tha ned 
© ſirudtion without Nature, is defective; that hof! 
„ without :/?-47/57 is blind and unſteady ; bed 
that Nature without both, is imperfect, But Mn, v 
© both theſe Engines act with a joint and well - dic Wh. 
« Force, either in public or in private Education, f oth 
© become a rational and laſting Mould to the DH the 
© ſition and Manners,” How then is the govern Rule: 
Tatte of Life to be formed? By preventing, 1 Prior 
© ceive, as far as may be, all unnatitral Combinatal uncel 
* of Ideas, or by annexing Perceptions of Pl Lite 
© Beauty or Goad, to ſuch Qualities, Actions or ir; of 
joyments, as are not only compatable with them volir 
united to them by Nature; and by accuſtoming ts (ac 
% Mind to diſtinguiſh accurately between Appen Gr, 
and Realities, and then inuring it to a Rational ce 2; 
conſiſtent Train of Action, ſuch as ſhall ſtreng allow 
the Diſpolitions to Virtue, and add Sanction to ers of 
*« Senſe of Right and Wrong, of Good and III. were 

How dangerous and pernicious it is to Ccilu Vern 
thoſe different Inſtruments of Political, as vel Wiſe, t 
Moral Culture, I mean Inſtrucien and Habit, | relty 
have anotorious Inſtance in the Common-wealtiWnes, 1 
Athens and Sparta, an Example pregnant with va becau 
Leſſons, and which will calt more Light upon Wy on a 
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ect, than any general Obſervations I can make, 
eme leave therefore to compare thoſe famous Re- 
lies, in a few Reſpects. 

Sparta Habit reigned in its utmoſt Energy and 
tent. The whole Life of the Inhabitants was go- 
el by Law, and an uniform invariable Diſcipline. 
zir Diet, their Exerciſes, their Diverſions, were all 
ſcribed to them, Every Hour had its particular 
neſs marked out, and immutably fixed. Nothing 
; left to private Choice or Caprice, The City had 
Air of a Camp, where every one had his Station 
vned him, and muſt do his Duty, under the ſtrict 
of his Officer, or be puniſhed for the leaſt Act of 
obedience. Nor would he miſtake the Matter 
h, who ſhould compare Sarta to a modern Cloy- 
here Abſtinence and Exerciſe regularly ſucceed 
other; where the Hours of Diet and Devotion, 
| the Kind and Quantity of both, are appointed by 
Rules of the Order; and all the Fraternity, from 
Prior down to the Porter, are under the Power of 
unrelenting Diſcipline. Thus was the Occonomy 


lege Life ſettled in this ſevere Republic, But, as 
or oblerved on another Occaſion, Learning, and 
ent, polite Arts were excluded. For the Inhabi- 
ing ts ſacrificed to Mars, rather than to the Mufes 
ru Graces, No Maſters of Science were appointed 


nal dhe Public, nor were any private or foreign Teach- 
eng allowed to ſettle at Saria. All the profeſſed Re- 
1 0 ers of Wit, particularly Sophiſts, Orators, and Po- 
LY were baniſhed from thence, as « ſort of Peſtilen- 
din Vermin, who could only bite and ſting, or at beſt 
wel ule, the People with Words, and excite an Itch of 
lib, Wvelty and Change. A renowned Prattler of thoſe 
el nes, I think his Name was Cephiſophon, was baniſh- 
h lich becauſe he pretended that he could talk a whole 


pon iy on any Topic whatioeyer. Even Painters and 
Statuaries 
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Statuaries were forbidden, as Miniſters of Sloth 
Luxury, or at leaſt as an uſeleſs Tribe of People, 
The Stage was ſhut up as a dangerous Rival of publy 
Authority, and a Prompter to Vice, rather tha 
School of Virtue, Even Mulic was bounded by Lan 
and it was capital to innovate in the national Songs, 
in the public Meaſures, or the authorized Inſtrument ; 
Harmony. I remember one Terbander was fined! 
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the Ephori, and had his Harp nailed up, for no greu aht: 
Crime than that of ſtretching one String beyond Mente 


uſual Pitch, to give more Variety to the Muſic. 
Intercourſe with Foreigners, by which the Views 
the People might be extended, Life poliſhed, and à 
improved, was prohibited, leſt foreign Manners x 
Vices ſhould be imported into a Nation where Now 
ty itſelf was a Crime, — In ſhort, the rigid Form: 
their Policy, and the regular Returns of an unis 
Life, muſt have damped the Flights of Genius, and! 
them a thinking only in a beaten Track. Their Ste 
of Action was narrow, and conſequenty that of 
ſervation mult have been ſo too. The Imaginatt 
had nothing to agitate it, nor were the Paſſions ſufi elf 
ently intereſted, to put contemplative Men upon ie poli 
ing any thing, or puſhing their Speculations far, Mes 
thoſe Honours and Rewards, which are conferred N wc 
where on Men of Ingenuity and Learning, were tht 
beſtowed only on the Brave and the Virtuous. The 
fore, the whole Ambition of the People being turned 
an active Channel, they ſought to diſtinguiſh themldr 
more by military Exploits, and the Qualities of 
Heart, than by thoſe of the Head. 

How diflerent was the Genius of the At all 
Republic! It was all free, inquiſitive, and unconfine tle an 
Their Wit and Reaſon had full Scope; but Reftra 
Form, and Habit, were ſcarce known in it, In privi 
Life, every one was Malter of his own Hours, ml 
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1 nM his Diet, Employment, and Pleaſures, without 
le. Watcoul, or Fear of being called to an Account. And 
dub public Life, the utmoſt Equality and Freedom of 
han ech and Action prevailed : For all the Citizens were 


ona Level, none of them who had any Property, 
re excluded from a Share in the Government, and 
» higheſt Honours were alike open to all. There 
re public Academies or Colleges, which all Ranks 
cht attend, and private Tutors, any of whom, they 
ght chuſe. They might adhere to any Sect of Phi- 
ophers, or to none, Athens was the common Mart 


tions came to load and unload. Thoſe who excelled 
Sculpture, Painting, or any ingenious Art, were 
couraged to practiſe here; for almoſt every Perſon 
an Admirer of fine Work, and their Skill was 
xarded by public Premiums. Philoſophers and their 
es the Sophiſts, and Orators, might read their Lec- 


and! 
cries where, and to whom they pleaſed, And indeed 
of (ere was à general Reſort of all Ranks to thoſe Lec- 


res, For the plaineſt Tradeſman of £7hers piqued 
mſelf on his Knowledge, Eloquence, and Taſte of 
e polite Arts. All were Politicians, Speakers, and 
ages of Wit, or wanted to be thought ſo. In fine, 
y were Dabblers in every Thing, and their many 
dly-days and Vacations from Buſineſs, gave them 
© Opportunities of indulging their infatiable Curio. 
: But, beſides their philoſophical Schools, and the 
eedom of Converſation among People of different 
of W&2«s, they had an unconfined Intercourſe with Stran- 
s. Their Trade, as well as Curioſity, led them to 
all Countries, and to encourage Foreigners to 
nnWtl* among them, by granting them the largeſt Im- 
grühenities. Theſe Advantages ſharpened their Wit, 
ori larged their Knowledge, and refined their Man— 
mice. Thus Liberty and Learning, Commerce and 
cl Yor, II. H Arts, 


ence, Whither the Curious and Learned of all 
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Arts, went Hand in Hand, and mutually ſtrengtheng 
each other's Intereſt, 

Ir is to this Difference of Culture, that I woul 
in a great Meaſure aſcribe that Diverſity of Mannen 
which diſtinguiſhed them ſo much the one from ti 
other, As Nature had ſuch unlimited Scope at Althen 
there ſprang up an inexhauſted Variety of Character 
and Humours : But as Habit took ſuch faſ} hold of ty 
Inhabitants of Sura, and their Manners were forme! 
after the ſame invariable Model of Laws and Diſc 
line, no Wonder that ſuch Uniformity and Lamene; 
of Character prevailed there, Athens chiefly employ, 
Iuſtructinn ant Converſe with others, as the great Fn 
eines of Education; accordingly it became the Nut 
of Arts, and Seat of Ingenuity and Learning. In thi 
School were formed Philofophers, Politicians, Orator 
and Virtuoſi of all Kinds, who greatly improved % 
ence, and raiſed the polite Arts to their juſt Standard 
Whereas Sparta bred no Scholars, Poets, Hiſtorians 
or ingenious Artiſts ; but it was the Nurſe of Heros, 
and gallant Spirits, Men of chaſtiſed Fancies, and (tri 
Morals, who ſpoke little, but acted with great Vigor 
and Reſolution. 


ATHENS was like fome Feſtival Scene, where Gaizy iow 
and Mirth preſided. Here you might fee Sports ar * 
Spectacles, pompous Proceſſions, rich Feaſts, flowing. 
Bowls, chearful Companies, every Thing that coul N 
amuſe or gladden the Heart. The City was the ven * 
Mint of Wit and Humour, where you might hen N 
throughout, the jocular Turn, the quick Repartee, . f 
loud Laugh, and Abundance of low Buffoonry and * 
Satire. The univerſal Taſte of Science and Freedon * 
of Diſpate, caſt off, as we may well ſuppoſe, a prodigion! N 
Swarm of Pretenders, Smatterers and Sophiſts, To OY 
this Jalt Set, who were a Sort of uniyerſal Mounte: 725 
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banks in Letters, Plals aſeribes the Corruption of the 1 of 
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1henian Youth, For, by their Fluency of Speech, 
ad Parade of Learning, they gained the Ear of the 
eople, and engroſſed almoſt the whole Education of 
ne Youth, whom they filled with Preſumption, the 


se of Diſpute, and a vain Conceit of Knowledge, 
hen he Spartans were the Reverſe of all this. By their 
Cer eſerve, Gravity, and Taciturnity, they might have 
f ie for Monks of the ſevereſt Order. There was 
"Y mething formal and forbidding in their Air and 
ci lanners, that ſtruct Spectators with Awe, and render- 
ene tom vnamiable to their Neighbours, The Youth 
'on -haved with all the Modeſty, Reſerve and Decency of 
L : fatrons, ſo that we are told, you would ſooner hear 
u des ſpeak then them, and ſee brazen Eyes move as 


ty as their's. — At Athens, the Reſtraints being few, 
Diſcipline ſlack, and the whole Train of the Policy 
-< as rather ſtattered and indulged, than over-awed 
be People; and Wealth flowing in upon them from 
| Quarters, they were enervated with Luxury and 
leaſure, fond of Change, precipitate in Counſel, and 
he conſtant Dvpes of their ambitious Demagogues: 
lere was to be ſeen much Petulince and Impaticnce 
{Peftraint, a great Licentiouſneſs of Manners, and a 
aricty of vitious Characters. Virtue was a more 
are Thing here than at Sparta, where Men were all 
ituous, more or leſs, through Neceſſity, and the 
orce of Habit. But to compenſate this, a good Na- 
re having larger Scope, ſhot up into ſublimer Heights 
f Virtue, Therefore we are told by ſuch as knew 
e Manners of both People perſectly well, ** That 
thoſe of the Athenians who were Virtuous, were 
tranſcendently fo, they alone being truly and un- 


by a native Strength of Genius, or by a Divine 
Deſtiny.” The ſime Thing, I belicve might be 
Jof the bad, that they were eminently fo, the com— 
H 2 rden 


* 


ſeignedly good, without any Neceſiity or Conſtraint, 
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pleateſt Villains, Traitors to their Country, and d. 
very Scourge of Mankind. Whereas in Spart, 
Virtue was the Mode; it was ſtudied as an Art, a 
Bravery and Patriotiſm became the Characteriſtics 9 
a Lacedemonian. The Youth acted virtuouſly throug 
a kind of Political Inſtinct, the Aged continued to c 
ſo by the Prevalence of Habit ; and thoſe who wer 
deſtitute of a Principle of Virtue, were conſtrained, by 
the publick Diſcipline, to wear the Form of it. By 
their Virtue, having none of the Softnings of th 
Civilizing Arts, hardened into ſomething auſtere ani 
fierce, They deſpiſed Wealth, yet loved Power, an 
were the moſt obedient Subjects, but the ſevereſt Mz. 
ſters. Their Want of Inſtruction and of Commere 
with Foreigners, joined to their military Liſe, render 
them inhoſpitable to Strangers, cruel to their Slaves 
and a Terror to the Neighbouring States. Athens, 
on the other hand, was the very Scat of Politench, 
the Miſtreſs of Decorum, and the Delight of Stranger, 
To them the Athenians were courteous and kind 
humane to their Slaves, merciful to their Enemies, an 
formidable to their Magiſtrates. Not to tire you with 
too long an Account, they were great Traveller, 
agreeable Companions, and breathed as refined and 
extenſive a Strain of Humanity aud Love to Mankind 
as any other Nation we read of in Ancient Times, 
Such, Gentlemen, I take the Specific Genius and 
Character of theſe Rival Republics to have been. 
Now, had the ſtrict Diſcipline of Sparta beet 
directed by the enlightening and ſoftening Arts 6 
Athens; or, had the brighter and more polithed Geri. 
us of 7{herr, been correted by ſome of the whole- 
ſome Scverities of Spartay Diſcipline, I am apt to fan 
cy, that the Conititution and Character of both States 
would have been more perfect in their Kind, and thei 
Viituc more complete and amiable in every Reſpet. 
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1 only Obſervation I would make upon the 
arte, whole, is, That that Education, in which Inſtruc- 
tion and Habit are moſt wiſely tempered together, 
ais by far the moſt finiſhed, and productive of the 
ou i « happieſt Effects.“ 

0 08 SorHroN has, I think, ſhewn beyond Queſtion, ſaid 
were BY Simplicius, the Neceſſity of uniting thoſe Engines of 
„ Education which have been already taken Notice of. 
Bu But, whatever their Force may be, whether together or 


fe apart, I take EXAMPLE to have a greater Power 


 an( than either of them; nay, I do not know but it is 
a mightier than both. It is certainly more inſinuating 
M. than /:/?rudion, and more alluring than Habit : For 
nere it derives its Strength from two of the moſt powerful 
era Principles or Affections of our Nature, our Love of 
ave; BY /1ritation which Philander mentioned, and one for 
bens which we have not yet got a Name in our Language, 
nel, « Prop-n/ity or Diſpoſition to be affected by the Senti- 
gen vent and Paſſions of each other. Beſides thoſe Paſ- 
kind WY bons, which lead us ont to their reſpective Objects of 
an Pleaſure and Pain, and which impel us to Action, or 
wi reſtrain us from it; Nature, in order to maintain a 
len friendly Harmony among individual Minds, has touched 
ani them with a ſecret and amazing Sympathy, between the 
ind Affections of one Man and thoſe of another. In Con- 
s. (ſquence of this, and of that expreſſive Eloquence which 
is couched in the Human Countenance and Geſture, thoſe 
AﬀeQions run with an inſtantaneous Glance from Eye 
to Eye, and the fame Movements are conveyed from 
one Heart to another, by the ſlighteſt Touch upon 
either, Thus Anger is kindled by Anger, as Fewel 
by the Flame. Fear is communicated by Looks, 
fn without any Knowledge of Danger. Foy lights up 
tate: Joy, and ſpreads like Sun-ſhine, . Sorrow raiſes Comm 
their aon, Kindneſs awakens Gratitude, and Love Ope- 
ct. ntes like a Charm, in producing Love. In fine, fo 
Tut 0-2 admirably 
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pleateſt Villains, Traitors to their Country, and the 


very Scourge of Mankind. Whereas in Spar, 
Virtue was the Mode; it was ſtudied as an Art, an; 
Bravery and Patriotiſm became the Characteriſtics 
a Lacedemonian, The Youth acted virtuouſly throug 
a kind of Political Inſtinct, the Aged continued to d 
ſo by the Prevalence of Habit; and thoſe who wer 
deſtitute of a Principle of Virwe, were conſtrained, hy 
the publick Diſcipline, to wear the Form of it. By 
their Virtue, having none of the Softnings of the 
Civilizing Arts, hardened into ſomething auſtere an 
fierce, They deſpiſed Wealth, yet loved Power, an 
were the molt obedient Subjects, but the ſevereſt Mz 
lers. Their Want of Inſtruction and of Commerg 
with Foreigners, joined to their military Liſe, rendere 
them inhoſpitable to Strangers, cruel to their Slave, 
and a Terror to the Neighbouring States. Athen 
on the other hand, was the very Scat of Politench 
the Miſtreſs of Decorum, and the Delight of Stranger, 
To them the Athenians were courteous and kind 
hamane to their Slaves, merciful to tlieir Enemies, an! 
formidable to their Magiſtrates. Not to tire you wit 
too long an Account, they were great Traveller, 
agreeable C ompanions, and breathed as refined an 
extenſive a Strain of Humanity aud Love to Mankind, 
as any other Nation we read of in Ancient Times, 
such, Gentlemen, I take the Specific Genius and 
Character of theſe Rival Republics to have been, 
Now, had the ſtrict Diſcipline of Sparta ber 


directed by the enlightening and ſoftening Arts d 
Athens; or, had the brighter and more polithed Geni- 
us of Athen, been correted by ſome of the whole 


ſome Scverities of Spartan Diſcipline, I am apt to fan 


cy, that the C cbs and Character of both State: 
would have been more perfect in their Kind, and the 
Viituc more complete and amiahle in every Reſpect. 
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Tut only Obſervation I would make upon the 
whole, is, That that Education, in which Inſtruc- 
« tion and Habit are moſt wiſely tempered together, 
« is by far the moſt finiſhed, and productive of the 
« happieſt Effects.“ 

SOPHRON has, I think, ſhewn beyond Queſtion, ſaid 
Simplicius, the Neceſſity of uniting thoſe Engines of 


Education which have been already taken Notice of, 
But, whatever their Force may be, whether together or 


zpart, I take EXAMPLE to have a greater Power 


than either of them; nay, I do not know but it is 
mightier than both. It is certainly more inſinuating 
than Inſtruction, and more alluring than Habit : For 
it derives its Strength from two of the moſt powerful 
Principles or Affections of our Nature, our Love cf 
Imitation which Philander mentioned, and one for 
which we have not yet got a Name in our Language, 
a Prop-nfity or Diſpoſition to be affetted by the Senti- 
nents and Paſſions of each other. Belides thoſe Paſ- 
hons, which lead us out to their reſpective Objects of 
Pleaſure and Pain, and which impel us to Action, or 
reſtrain us from it; Nature, in order to maintain a 
friendly Harmony among individual Minds, has touched 
them with a ſecret and amazing Sympathy, between the 
Affections of one Man and thoſe of another. In Con- 
ſequence of this, and of that expreſſive Eloquence which 
is couched in the Human Countenance and Geſture, thoſe 
Affections run with an inſtantaneous Glance from Eye 
to Eye, and the ſame Movements are conveyed from 
one Heart to another, by the ſlighteſt Touch upon 
either, Thus Anger is kindled by Anger, as Fewel 
by the Flame. Fear is communicated by Looks, 
without any Knowledge of Danger. 7e lights up 
Joy, and ſpreads like Sun- ſhine. Sorrow raiſes Com- 
Paſſion, Kindneſs awakens Gratitude, and Love Ope- 
rates like a Charm, in producing Love. In fine, fo 

H 3 admirably 
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adriirably has the Supreme Artiſt tuned our Minds to: 
reciprocal Sympathy in Pleaſure and Pain, that there! 
no Fellow-Creature with whoſe State we can be ahhh. 
ſutely unmoved; and frequently we love and hate, 
pricve and rejoice, for no other Reaſon, but becauſ 
vie ſce others do lo, Hence, Company and Exa mp, 
come to have ſuch a wonderful Aſcendant over uz; 
and this Reciprecation of Feelings and Paſſions, joinel 
to the 727927429 Fropenſity, makes us of all othe 
Creatores the moll apt to be taught and ſormed i 
Company, How foon wyl the Sentiments of ou 
Compamions unravel the moſt tenacious of our Opini 
ONS, and how eaſily are the moit powerful Habits, that 
vere warped with our very Conſtitution, untwiſted by 
.the Force of an Example, which is daily familiar u 
us? Nay, unleſs Inſtruction, be it ever ſo rational, i 
leconded by Example, e, and unleſs Habit is ſupported by 
the Practice of thoſe we are molt converſant with, th: 
Firſt vil make a very tranſient Impreſſion upon u, 
and the Laſt will have little Stability, Children ar 
peculiarly ſenſible and open to the Influence of Com- 
pariy and Example. They are never ſo active in ther 
Motions, nor ſo awake in their Paſſions, as when to- 
gether. I may ſay too, that they are more affected 
and governed by what they /ee, than by what they Hear. 
They are particularly animated by each other's Exam- 
ple, and ſtand corrected by the Dread of Shame from 
one another, I reckon it therefore, a Matter of the 
utmoſt Conſecuence, to manage this Affair right, to 
lead them into the beſt Company, and to throw good 
Comrades in their Way, of the ſame Sex, and much 
about the ſanie Age and Fortune with them, and uh 
mall join with them in the ſame Exerciſes. For ſuch 
Allociations, wonderfully quicken and ankam theit 
Powers boch of Thinking and Acting, and improve 
their Social Aſfections, and conſcqueutly fit them for 
Active 
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dive and Public Life. They grow demure, moaped 
und filly, or ſelfiſh when kept up by themſelves, under 
he conſtant Eye and Correction of a Tutor, though 
e be ever ſo diſcreet. Whereas, in thoſe joint Aſ- 
ſociations, they are more ſenſible of Praiſe, and more 
ive to obtain it; and as their Minds are more Sym- 
pathetic, and more keenly turned for Friendſhip in that 
arly Ape, they enter warmly into each other's Inte- 
yells, and contract the ſtrongeſt Leagues. Hence being 
ccultomed to think and act in Common, they will 
Ira early to form a Notion of a joint Intereſt, and 
re! their Relation to a Public. As they are withal 
continually expoſed to the Contempt and Ridicule of 
Lic Fellows, they muſt gradually unlearn whatever is 
h:22n and ſelfiſh, conſider their Actions in Reference 
to the Advantage of others as well as their own, and 
grow more manly, ingenuous, and decent in ther 
pehaviou r. 

I conFESS the Danger of ſuch public Aſſociations, 
In which bad Impreſſions are ſpread with the fame Eaſe 
2 good ones, and are more deeply rivetted for being 
made in Company, But with wiſe Regulations, and 
under the Guard of Watchful Tutors, thoſe may be in 
a great Meaſure prevented, 

We have a notable Inſtance of Hur Salutary Effects, 
and how the bad ones may be eluded, in the Conduct 
and Spirit of that Republic, of which Sop5rcn has juſt 
now given us ſo diltin& an Account. I ſhall add a 
few Hints to what he ſaid on this Part of its Conſtitu- 
tion, to illuſtrate the General Remarks 1 have ventured 
to make, 

AT Sharta the Education (as Was formerly obſerve? ) 
was entirely public, and under the Conduct of 1 uvlic 
Cuardians. The Youth were divided into Companies 
or diſtinct Bands. Thele had Covernors ſet over 
them, to direct their Exerciſes, to obſerve and regu— 
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late their Manners. They eat, drank and perfo 
all their Exerciſes in Company, No DiltinRion ; 
Rank obſtructed the Freedom of their Intercoy 
They went to their Halls, which were Places of Pi 
Entertainment, as to Schools of Wiſdom and Virty 
where the Voungęſt might converſe with the Eldeſt 
moſt Experienced, and hear inſtructive Diſcourſes 
the Hiſtory and Virtues of their Anceſtors and br; 
Contemporaries. This had a happy Tendency to op 
the Minds of the Youth, to correct their Childiſh be 
ſions, and to accuſtom them to a becoming Preſence 
Mind, tempered with an ingenuous Modeſty. In fn 
all their Feaſts, Spectacles, Sports, and Entertainmer 
of every Kind, were exhibited in Company, and in 
proved the Social Spirit, and ſometimes the other & 
mixed with them in their public Diverſions. 
In Conſequence of this Public Education, t 
ſtrongeſt Friendſhips and Confederacies were forn 
among them, Many noble Pairs were knit and lin 
in the moſt perfect Amity ; nor were they divided! 
their Death, when their Country demanded that Sac 
fice, Nay, whole Confederate Bands ſwore to conque 
or die in the Field of Honour, nor was there er 
found One who falſified his Oath. They were all ſen 
ſible of their Connection with the Public, and ſeeme 
to love their Country as their Common Parent. I. 
ſerve it they declined no Danger, reckoned nothing 
too hard to ſuffer, and. thought an Honourable Dent 
in its Service, a noble Purchaſe, In ſhort, the Inf 
ence of each other's Company and Example, and thi 
whole Turn of their Education, which directed the! 
Views to a public Intereſt, formed a ſagacious, adtive 
high: ſpirited Youth, devoted to Manly and Virtuouh 
Deeds. 4 
THovcn the Education in Athens was not of ſuch 

a public Caſt, yet the Youth had fine Ca” ot 
ret 
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tee Intercourſe with one another, and with Men of 
u Ranks and Ages, Philoſophers and Mechanics, 
rateſmen and Sailors, Senators and Day-Labourers, 
onverſed on a Level, and on all Subjects. Their 
ituW-.roms, Porticos, Public Halls, Academies, and Bar- 
ders Shops, were Places of Univerſal Reſort. Nor 
rere the modeſt and inquifitive Youth excluded from 
ny Circle of Philoſophers, or Knot of Politicians in 
hich they choſe to join. This wore off that Stateli- 
eſs and Reſerve, which would have otherwiſe appeared 
a thoſe of higher Rank or Age; it gave a Manly Aſ- 
arance to the Youth, enlarged their Views, and a Senſe 
ff public Connections, and ſpread among them and all 
Ranks of People a General Vein of Politeneſs and 
umanity, It alſo gave Riſe to Noble Friendſhips 
etween the Older and Younger, in which the Firſt 
ook very great Pains to improve the Underſtandings, 
nd form the Manners of their young Friends. Thus 
xe find Socrates, Plato, and Others, ſelecting from 
gong the Youth thoſe of the brighteſt Genius, and 
whoſe Condition in Life, gave them a Proſpect of being 
loyed in the moſt eminent Stations, upon whom 
: rey beſtowed a peculiar Care, to train them up for the 
jervice of their Country. It was an ordinary Cuſtom 
nong their Teachers, particularly thoſe of Rhetoric, 
o divide the Youth into little Parties; then to engage 

em in mutual Debates, and make them try Imaginary 
auſes, in which he, who acquitted himſelf beſt, was 
rowned with diſtinguiſhed Honours. Theſe, and 
cher Opportunities of ſocial Intercourſe, did not only 
xcite a noble Spirit of Emulation and Love of Praiſe, 
ut formed a ſtronger Union, and a kind of Brotherhood 
mong themſelves; and what was of no leſs Conſe- 
uence, it begat a more firm and inviolable Attachment 
their Country, the Common Source of their Liberty 
ad Happineſs, 
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Wars I rellect on thoſe Examples in Antiquity 
and confider the Force of the 8 Socket Principle in Hy. 
man Nature, Example appears to me a more efficacious 
Engine of Culture, whether ral or Political, than 
either of the other two, and a much more durable 


Mould for our Manners, It is particularly uſeful in 
expanding the Social Powers, giving a Malculine V. 
gour to the Mind, and forming Youth for Public Liß. 
Tuerefore the more Freedom of Intercourle they ar, 
allowed with one another, and eſpecially with tho! 
who are elder than themſelves, their Education wil 
contribute the more to their Advancement, not onl 
in Knowledge, but in every Maniy and Virtuous Ac. 
—_ Iuhment. 
Tnar the Method recommended by our Friend, ſai 
27 . 75 and is attended with manifold Advantages, | 
y acknowlcdpe ; but it is an Affair of ſuch Delica 
cy, that! co not know whether the Danger to whid 
t C230X10U8, does not render it rather plauſible u 
por tion, than 1 in Practice. The ven 
Reaſon ſor which SHplicius ſee ms principally to recom 
mend it, makes me the apter to ſuſpect it; I mean that 
vmpathy he talked of, but eſpecially that wonderful 
Turn ſor Mimicry, which made ſome Philoſophers call 
an rente Mimic of all Creatures, and which 
is pcculiariy remarkable in Children: A Principle * 

kes Place of Reaton, and operates Mechanically, and 
„ firongly in chem, that you not only ſee them watch: 
ing every Look, Action and Geſture of their Parents 
a; 4. 5 Companions, with a moſt ſagacious Attention, but 
proétiling 2fter them with a critical Exactneſs, and 
quite ſatisfied with themſelves, for having been dextrous 
Apes. Was the Education of Youth of ſuch a public 
Caſt as that of Sparta, where this Mechanical Principle 
wes rightly directed, and the Strength of the Active and 
Sociable Powers balanced by proper Checks, I ſhould 
perhaps 
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I ein eto the mo a5 po ble Kindof it. But I mut 
ſuſpect, that in the prom: rode 7 raw undilci- 
plined Now which he's >mMmon Chances of a public 
School or! adiltigguiſhed 00 ompany tlirow in their Wa ay, 
they are like to meet with more bad than good Models 

to copy aſter; therefore they run more Hazards, one 

would think, of contracting a vitious than a virtuous 
Tincture. But as S nici guarded his Propo! al with 
proper Ca autions and Reſtrictions, and as it would le. 5 
us into a nice Queſtion, © Whether a Pic or a Privat- 
Education 1s to be preferred,” on which, as Sir K- 
ger de Cv ry uid to obſerve of puzzling Points, a great 
dex] may be ſaid on both Sides, it is beſt perhaps to 
drop that at preſent, and conſider what is the moſt 
effectual Method of fecuring the mean Chance, I main 
the Virtue and Good Morals of Youth, 

To pain this prime, this eſſential Point, I would 
begin ea-lierthan is generally done; for ſurely the Mind 
js 28 ſuſceptible of right Impreſſions as a piece of Clay 
when it is wet and tender; that is to ſay, as ſoon 
33 it begins to feel Pleaſure and Pain, and to per- 


1 


ive what is done about it. I have ſeen the Potter of 


then he had knedded his Clay into a proper Couſiſten— 
and Ductility, after a few Turns of his Wheel, and 
he ſimple Application of his Hands, mould it Into any 
Fioure and Size he pleaſed, fo that the Veſſel wanted 
thing to adapt it to all the Purpotes of its I 'Orimation, 
ut a little glazing and hardening iu the Furnace, Now 
lan has the fame Softneſs and Ductlility of Jature, it 
retake him hi Time, before he become rigid by Habit 
ind Uſe, Allthe Diſſiculty is, to know by what Handle 
r \Tachine we arc to knead and mould him, before he 
s generally thought capable or. any Figure or Iinpeſ- 
jon, when his Speech is not vet formed, nor his 
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Perceptions well o OPenee, For Þ Canin ot Leh thinking 
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hat even then he is impreſſible, and like the Clay, m may 
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be moiſtened, at leaſt for taking more eaſily his future 
Form. ; 
Oxz of the firſt Senſes that take Place in Children 
ſeems to be that of PLEASURE and Pain. It is one 
too, that runs through the firſt Periods of their Life, 
and has a mighty Stroke upon the Whole, of their future 
Character and Conduct. To direct and govern this 
« in ſuch a Manner, that they ſhall love, and tale 
« Pleaſure in what is lovely and virtuous, and hate 
« what is deformed and odious, in an entire Conformi- 
ce ty toReaſon,” I take to be the whole Secret of the 
Affair. And indeed Pleaſure, rightly underſtood, can- 
not be deemed incompatible with -z9ral Culture, or with 
any reaſonable View or End of Action. How different 
ſoever Mens Purſuits may be, they ſeek Pleaſure, or, 
in other Words, Happineſs, in all of them; whatever 
Object they court, they expect to find this more or lels 
in the Poſſeſſion or Enjoyment of it. Even the coolelt 
Votary of Intereſt, propoſes Pleaſure, ſubſtantial Plex- 
fure in his Acquſitions, either in the Contemplation or 
Uſe of them. And the molt diſintereſted Admirer ot 
Beauty, be it Natural, Moral, or Divine, though his 
Paſſion is not excited by a Proſpect of the Pleaſure of 
Fruition, yet conſidering the Infirmity of human Vir- 
tue, he will hardly be ſupported in the ſteady and uni- 
form Purſuit of it, without ſuch a Proſpect. No Man 
chuſes Pain, but for the Sake of a ſuperior Pleaſure; 
nor does any one forego Pleaſure, but in Expectation 
of an over-balance in Kind or in Degree. You may 
ſee then that I do not take Pleaſure in the low and 
vulgar Senſe of the Word, but in an extenſive one, as 
comprehending the various Delights which our Nature 
is formed to enjoy, and which Men may very inno- 
cently propoſe in their Actions, whether they reſpe 
themſelves or others. Now this Principle, call it Senſe 
or Affection, or what you will, is fo ſtrong and interelt- 
ing 
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tare Ne a Principle in Mankind, that as it would be vain ta 
"uk of engaging any Man in a Series of Actions, 
ich be is perſuaded will be productive of more Pain 
an Pleaſure to him, ſo, if you can once convince 
n, thoroughly convince him, that he will be a Gainer 
Pleaſure, or real Happineſs, by the Courſe propoſed 


ture 
this him, 1 hardly ſee what more effectual Motive you 
take In uſe to perſuade him to try it; at leaſt ſhould this 


m. But no Motive can have Weight, unleſs in ſo 
2s it is underſtood; nor can it be underſtood with- 
t Inſtruction or Experience, In order then to in- 
ce ſuch a Creature as Man to Labour, you muſt let 
1 ſee or elſe ſcel, that he will be happier, or enjoy 
ore Pleaſure, by Labour than by Idleneſs. To per- 

ide him to bear Pain, or to deny himſelf any Pleaſure, 


ever 
les ou muſt make him apprehend, in the ſame way, that 8 
dle Woids greater Pain, or purchaſes greater Pleaſure by 
lex- ¶ doing. To engage him to ſerve others, you muſt con- 


ace him that it is the beſt Way to ſerve himſelf, In 
ort, if you want to form any Taſte, or to accuſtom to 
Train of Acton, the more Pleaſure you can make 
im fee] in indulging that Taſte, or following thatCourſe 


Action; and the more vivid and agreeable Proſpects 
uni · {ſou can raiſe with regard to the Conſequences of either, 


bu will the more effectually accompliſh your Deſign, 
e ſee then that Inſtructian mult ſtill be a main En- 
e of Culture, but it is not every kind of Inſtruction 


may Wat will anſwer the End; it muſt be tempered with 
and Wonderful Diſcretion, to give it Effect; and mult be 
, 4 itirely adapted to the Capacity of the Creature we 
ture Want to inſtruct, 


mo-: © How then are we to proceed, Gentlemen, in the 
[pet Inſtruction of young Minds, before they are ſuppoſed 
ent fit Subjects for it? By what artful Touches are 
relt- F we to play upon that Serſe of Pleaſure, which is 
ing thought 


1, 1 deſpair of any other being able to work upon 
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te thought to be ſo quick and predominant in them! 
Let the Brutes once more become our Inſtructors; 
the Nurture of Infants, Birds, whether of the gen 
or rapacious kind, ſeldom over-feed their Young, 
let them feel now and then the Pinches of Hunger, » 
chuſe rather to whet, than fatiate their Appetite, Wh 
their Wings are long enough to permit them | 
roam beyond the Limits of their Neſt, their prude 
Dams helping them to prune their Wings, and gon 
abroad with them in their firſt Excurſions, point 
them where their Food is to be had, and remove, yy 
haps, the more unweildy Rubbiſh which lies in the 
Way; but teach hen how to come at it, and to d 
tinguiſh it from the common Earth, rather by the 
Example, than by finding it for them, The old Fal 
con will ſtart the Game, but the young one mult jg 
in the Chace, ſtoop to the Lure, and give ſome Eſſy 
of his Proweſs, before he comes in for a Share oft 
Prey. Thus, they inure them to Search and Toil, a 
teach them, that Food muſt be the Purchaſe of thei 
own Sagacity and Induſtry. You do not expett, Get 
tlemen, that J ſhould recommend the ſame hardy kin 
of Education of Children, to the tender-hearted Mother 
of our Age; but as the Appetites of their Babes, a 
the principal Avenues to P/-a/ure in this unfledged $2 
lon, I know no other Way by which we can have wr 
hold of them; therefore I {ce no harm in letting ther 
feel their Stomachs a little, when they take it i 
their Heads to be peeviſh and rebellious, I would 
indulge them in letting them have every Thing the 
appear fond of, juſt upon their craving or catching 1 
it; elſe they will grow delicate, ſullen, and imperious 
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all about him, or is peeviſh and obſtinate, T woull * 
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give him nothing till he become cool, and will hearkenl . 
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d in various other Ways, you may even convince 
e ſpeechleſs Babe, that you are dipleaſed with him, 
o accuſtom him to early Docility and Obedience, I 
uld give him what he craves, not only in Meaſure, 
ton certain Conditions, ſuch as kiſſing his Hand, 
king a Bow, or keeping himſelf clean. This will 
der him pliable, good-natured, and able to endure 
noer, You may ealtly believe after this, that I 
vid not 92er-/cved him as the generality of Parents do, 
rlet him be always eating and drivelling ; nor ac- 
aint him very early with the nicer forts of Food. I 


dor mean that a due Reſpect ſhould not be had to the 
\ aderneſs of his Conſtitution but it is generally 
ewe over - delicate Uſage of Children, that their 
r litations are ſo tender. A little more Abſtinence, 


1 Ws Water, open Air, and a more ſlender Drefs, 
Mamae chem all little Giants, and give a Tone and 
zour to their Nerves and Limbs, that would enable 


of th ; < . 
| oF" {0 dear all Weathers, Diets, and Kinds of Uſage, 
FH Where is not a more ordinary Fault in Education, than 


enurling, and increaſing, a ſlaviſh Dependence on 
petite, by all the Arts of Softneſs and Delicacy : 
otheeW') vithout a Superiority to this, nothing great or con- 
cuous in Life ever was, or can be attained, 

Axp as the Eye is likewiſe one of the earlieſt Avenues 
Pleiſure, and Children are apt to be much caught by 
 In:preſſions made upon this iprightly Senſe, it mult 
of no ſmall Conſequence, to apply it as a dexterous 
chine of Meral Culture. 

Ltr the Eye therefore be entertained with all ſuch 


Jo Iltble Repreſentations, Objects, Pictures, and Sights, 
= will at once gratify the Wonder and Curioſity of 
rite Joung Adventurer, and convey the molt decent 

ie, and lovely Images to his lind; Jet him be often 
* ited to turn his View to beautiful Forms, by diſ- 
nente jing them wu the molt alluring Attitudes ; obſerving 


uch 


8 vt a 


. Imall Things to greater, and every new Step in its 4 
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when the Mind is in the moſt ſerene and placid St 
and even then not obtruding, but rather ſtealing th; 
upon it, by tranſient or {ide Glances, and at differs 
Repriſes ; by relieving the Sight with a Variety of q 
jets of different Colours, Shapes, and Proportions, i 
ſetting the ſame in different Lights; that if they 
not catch the Eye in one View, they may in anothy 
The Deſign of this is to fix the Attention of the Mind 
to open and exerciſe its Senſes, and Powers, by |, 
grees, and in the Meaſure which is ſuited to that gr 

ing and progreſhve State we took Notice of, in q 
laſt Converſation ; and withal, by means of its /enj; 
Perceptions, to awaken ſuch as are Intellectual u 


Moral. 
Tux young Creature becomes very early ſenſible 


Dreſt, and what regards the Ornament of his Peri 
Now at the ſame time that I would form his Taſtei 
Cleanlineſs about himſelf, Propriety in his Garb, 2 
Neatneſs in his Apartment, I would by all Means a 
deavour to prevent Effeminacy and Pride. For, 28 l 
ſwells the Mind with a childifh Vanity, and ener 
it by a mean Attention to Trifles, which are Sourd 
of filly, and often pernicious Habits ; ſo the other 
be miniſterial and introductary to a Taſte of a nob 
Elegance, and Refinement of Manners, For, ash 
been formerly obſerved, the human Mind riſes fra 


915 


greſs, is a Scaffold, by which it aſcends to ſometli 
higher. Thus glaring Colours attract the Child's El 
before it can judge of their juſt Arrangement: Vet t 
Luſtre of the former procures Attention to the lat 
The poliſhed Stone, or regular Pillar, delights d 
Mind, before it can well take in the fine Proportio! 
and Symmetry of the whole Structure; but it is t! 


Beauty of the Parts, that leads it on to a Conceptio 45 2 
ber C 
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f the Whole. In like Manner, an inferior kind of 
zeauty or Elegance, thoroughly reliſhed, may gain 
\dmiſſion for a Venus of an higher Order. Neatneſs 
ff Perſon, and Decency of Dreſs, not only ſuggeſt, 
ut ſeem to call for, a ſuitable Decorum in Behaviour; 
d the Tranſition from thence to a Taſte of inward 
rer and Reditude of Heart, is not only natural but 
ſy, That Anticipations of ſome Connections of this 
rt, are familiar to the Mind, you muſt all of you have 
oncluded from a Thing which I dare ſay you have often 
ſerved, that Children, when dreſſed out, are much 
pon their good Behaviour, more attentive than uſual 
pevery Word and Action, and they would be more 
hamed to be caught in a Slip, than at other Times. 
ave you not ſeen them in ſuch Circumſtances more 
bitious of Praiſe, and more concerned to ſupport 
de ſuperiour Dignity of their Dreſs ? Poſſibly this may 
pear too great a Trifle to be mentioned; but yet I 
mot help thinking that Matters very light in them- 
es, may be very weighty in their Conſequenees, 
pecially as they influence Habits; nor would I look 
jon that as a trivial Thing in Education, which has 
en a remote Tendency to improve what is of 
cheſt Importance in Life, our Taſte of Manners. 
But, leſt this Senſe of Elegance ſhould degenerate 
to an over niee Attention to Finery, and mere out- 
ard Show, 1 would pique the Stripling with a Senſe 
duperiour Ornaments, being better adapted to Him, 
at thoſe other become the ſofter Sex. 


in outward Shew 
Etaborate ; of inward leſs exatt. 


ceptiof} BUT above all, I would lead on his opening Mind to 
er Orders of Beauty, and to a juſt Perception and 
Reliſh 
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Reliſh of theſe. I ſpeak this of all Works of De K+ 
whether natural or artificial, from ſimple Figures is /! 
Colours to the moſt Complex : For Inſtance, Floue 
regular Bodies, Inſtruments, Machines, or Modelz 
any Piece of Workmanſhip, Pictures, Statues, B 
Graving, or whatever elſe will ſhew Deſign, ap] 
to the beſt Subjects and Ends in Life. Let the fmg 
Figures be ſuch Materials as are uſeful in Building, G. 
dening, Shipping, Agriculture and other Arts, 
the more compounded Figures and Pieces of Machine 
be the Tools or Engines of working in thoſe relpet! 
Arts; and let their Uſes and Connections with Soc 
as well as Private and Domeſtic Life, be pointed a 
Again, let thoſe Pictures, Prints, Statues, and Deſign 
be often expoſed to the View of Children; which i 
not only amuſe and exerciſe their little Fancies, 
alſo excite manly and noble Sentiments, of Tem 
ance, Bravery, Friendſhip, Genereofity, love of mn 
Country and Mankind : Such Sentiments, often raik 
will ſerve to awaken correſponding Affections. 
the Monuments and Badges of civil Life, the publi 
Buildings, Honours, Trophies, Enſigns of State, 
Robes, Coronets, Staves, Ribbons, and the other Dili 
tions of Society, be held up to them as Images of pu 
Order, Union, Virtue, Liberty, and Equal Governme! 
and lead them, by theſe Sen/ib/e Symbols to a 0 
ception and Veneration of Authority, Laws and Pos, an 
tical Subordinations. I would likewiſe, by Means WF drai 
theſe, endeavour ſtrongly to imprint on their Mid, pc 
a Senſe of the Union of Honour and Virtue, and tu medi 
them to refer their Actions to the Community, or 
a public Life. teac! 
Y ou ſee, Gentlemen, that hitherto I have propoWcult v 
to inſtruct our Young Pupil chiefly by his Eye, Iss eaſ 
ſenſible Appetites, as the moſt proper Mediums moſt 
conveying to his Imagination, and of Conſequence 
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; Reaſon and Moral Powers, a juſt Senſe of Good 
4 I, of Pleaſure and Pain, and by this kind 

Inſtruction, I have had it in my Eye to inſpire him 
th ſuch Sentimemts, and to habituate him to take 
exfure in ſuch Objects and Actions, as are lovely in 
mlelves, or of evident Uſe and Importance to So- 
ty, You will perceive by the Courſe of Inſtruction 
ich 1 have been pointing out, that I have ſuppoſed 
now got beyond Childhood, and capable, not only 
mral Feelings, but of taking in ſome of our larger 
meftions ; yet thoſe chiefly inſinuated by Seile 
| Pleaſureable Repreſentations, in order to give 


d the more powerful Influence, 
ee now I ſhall return back, and ſuppoſe our Pupil 
+ Mining to form diſtin and articalite Sounds, and 


fevently capable of diſtinguiſhing and being taught 
ters, To make him take Pleaſure in learning thoſe, 
ould inicribe the Letters on their different Play- 
0s, and contrive various Games and Diverſions, 
ich ſhall oblige them to learn and pronounce them 
n&ly, Thus, for Inſtance, I would frame an Ho- 
Circle, conſiſting of twenty-four Diviſions, at 


tate. 
Dili of which a Letter of the Alphabet ſhould be 
of ju ed. On the Center let a moveable Index or Needle 


tjuſted, to turn round at Pleaſure. Let the Values 
de ſeveral Letters and Intervals between them be 
d, and fignify Blanks or Prizes, which the Scholar 


draw according as the Index, which he whirls 
r Mud, points to one or other of them, or fixes in the 
nd teigmediate Spaces. It is eaſy to extend this to Syl- 
ity, Nor to contrive little Figures and Pictures, which 


teach him to pronounce even thoſe that are moſt 
cult with great Readineſs, From thence the Tranſi- 
is ealy toSentences, which may be interwoven with 
© molt familiar Diverſions, And at the ſame time 

that 


Jinn 


uence 
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that we ſeem to be amuſing them only with Won 
we may by thoſe very Pictures communicate to th 
the Knowledge of Things, and teach them to rex 
about them, form Connections, and draw Conſeaye 
ces. But whatever Exerciſes are preſcribed to the 
or whatever Leſſons are taught them, they ſhould 
be impoſed as Taſks, but recommended to then 
Diverſions, and chiefly by thoſe Perſons who do th 
good, and whom they love molt themſelves; and 
Leſſon or Exerciſe muſt not be continued too | 
or have any Circumſtances of Terror accompany 
it, leſt they recoil from it with Diſguſt, and conn 
an unconquerable Averſion to what was deſigned x 
real Improvement. The grand Art is to excite 
Curiolity, and keep it continually awake; to lead 
forward gently, and convince them how man 
honourable thoſe Exerciſes are in which they are 
ployed. 
I HAveE formerly mentioned, how neceſſary it i 
render Inſtruction pleaſant by means of Fables, 
Stories, Tales, Similes, and all kinds of ſenſible l 
trations, which ſerve to collect their giddy Miudz 
employ their Fanſy and Judgment, in making © 
pariſons, connecting Facts, and judging of Relat 
In theſe the Moral muſt not be couched too deep, 
be too grave, and far-fetched, but ſprightly and a 
ed to their roving Turn, and to their Capacities 
are more impreſſed with the Images than the Real 
of Things. When the Pupil is once accuſtomed 
ſuch Exerciſes of Wit and Fancy, it is incredible 
what Greedineſs he will liſten to Inſtruction, prei*IMF 0rd 
to him with ſuch engaging Airs. It is chiefly for Wl iv 
Pleaſure conveyed by this Method that 1 menttroy 
again. aken 
Bur what I have principally in View, now th her, 
are upon Moral Culture, is, the Improving, fu: An 
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ſame Way of Pleaſure, the Supreme Senſe and 
liſh of Virtue, or of whatever is /ovely and heroic in 
ſections and Conduct. How then is this Taſte to be 
roved? Not, I imagine, by reading dull formal 
tures on the ſeveral Virtues and Vices, and declaim- 
> looſely on their Effects, but by exhibiting to the 
ral Eye, Living Examples, or, what is neareſt to 
ſe Pictures, Genuine Copies of Manners ; that it 
learn early to ſeparate between the air and har- 
jour, and the defermed and diſonant. Thus 1 
ald ſelect from Hiſtory, both Sacred and Profane, 
ances of illuſtrious Virtues diſplayed in the Lives 
great and good Men in all Ages: Such as the Piety 
| Continence of 7oſzph, the Patience and Fortitude 


7, the Meekneſs and Love of his Country, which 
nly iaguiſned Maſer, the Friendſhip of 7cnattan, and 
are like. From profane Story J would produce the 


altancy of Regulus, the Continence of Scipio, the 

orruption of Fabricius, the Contempt of Wealth 

| Power in ©, Gincinnatas, P. Emilius, the Patri- 
Im and Magnanimity of the Bruti, the Curii, the 
chi, and many others among the old Romans ; the 
ce of Ariſtides, the Heroiſm and Love of their 
try in Codrus, Leonidas, Epaminondas, Pelopidas, 
ltiades, Conon, Philopsemen, and a long Train of 
er Greek, and alſo Briti/h Worthies; the Philan- 
oy of Timoleon, Flaminius, and the other Friends 
| Deliverers of Mankind. By Means of theſe, and 
lke Examples, the grandeſt Scenes of Human Life 
n on the Mind, and the auguſteſt Forms of Beauty 
| Order are made to paſs in Review before it. This 
| give your Pupils noble and extended Views of the 
ergy of Virtue, and the Limits of Human Action, 

ben an early Senſibility of whatever is moſt amiable 
| heroic in Life, and kindle in their Breaſts a gene- 
Ambition to imitate thoſe Virtues they admire in 
others. 
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others. But fome Caution is to be uſed here: Po: 
Youth are apt to be caught with the Wonderful, and. 
admire every Thing as Heroic, which is very bra 
or celebrated with great Pomp in Hiſtory, ſuch as 4 


Actions of renowned Warriours and Conquerors: eral 
mult be of no ſmall Conſequence to lay open to th ble 
as much as they can apprehend them, the Springs x my 
Conſequences of ſuch Actions, the Vain - Glory, t — 
Pride, Caprice, Envy, or Ambition, that gave Ri- A 
them, and the Miſeries which they occaſioned ; “ 
carefully ſeparate the Actions themſelves, from ti * 
Circumſtances of Grandeur, Admiration, and Fall © 
which accompanied them. This will ſerve to ſtrip! * 
Atchievements of thoſe Fighting Heroes, and Wai p , 
States, of that deluſive Glare, which the Encomiuiﬀ* © 
of Sycophants, and Splendour of Triumphs, have 8 
around them, and make the admiring Youth detect: wer 
Villain or Mad-man under the Conqueror, For an 
Characters, whether real or feigned, are fairly re = 
ſented, and ſet in the juſt Point of Sight, the Nut $i 
Mind, unexpericnced as it is, will, by an internal T as 
of Nature's forming, diſtinguiſh the Right from t * 
Wrong in almoſt all Caſes that are not very con WM 
cated, In preſenting therefore thoſe nr Car 00 
ters to the Mind, I would not anticipate, but wait a * 
enforce the Sanction it gives; I mean, I would not! oy 
this Action or Character is juſt and laudable, or on, 1 
wiſe, but plainly expoſe them in all their genuine Ce 
tours, and then leave the Mind to paſs Sentencgl, "Wy 
Which it will not fail to do with the {triRelt 30 l of 1 
Jullice, when it is not under the influence of Prejudi rat 
or Paſſion, The frequent Repetition of ſuch Exerc , | 7 
of Moral Approbation or Cenſure, mult greatly col Hud 
duce to improve the Teinper, and fortiſy virtuo main 
Neſolutions, f 

in an 


To impreis the Minds of Youth the more des 
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ith the Beauty of Moral Sentiments and Actions, and 


167 


teach them the Connections of the Paſſions with 
e another, and their Effects, T would often entertain 
em with Moral and Hiſtorical Prints, in which the 
eral Virtues and Vices are drawn with their proper 
ablems and Badges; and the Actions of Heroes, 
riots and others, who have made the greateſt F igure 
Hiltory, are repreſented to the Eye and Imagination, 
þ all the Advantages of Perſpective and Deſign, 
is will render Morals not a dry Study, but an agree- 
e Entertainment, and by the Aid of Imagination 
I raiſe ſuch ſtrong Aſſociations of Ideas, concerning 
Connections of Virtue with Happineſs, and Vice 
n Miſery, as mult wonderfully enforce the high 
te of Moral Beauty. 

Bur as this was ſufficiently inſiſted on in a former 
;verſation, I only mention it now, becauſe it falls 
vith that general Plan of Training up the Mind for 
ue and Public Uſefulneſs, in the Way of Pleaſure, 
ba Rational Taſte of Happineſs. 

Hier Philander pauſed a while, as if it had been 
ray Breath 3 of which Conſtant taking Advantage, 


by 


VHATEVER Ingenmiy there appears to be in the 
mod of Culture propoſed by Philander, yet, I can- 
help thinking, it not a little dangerous. By initi- 
g his Pupil in the various Ways of Pleaſure, and 
nz his whole Education ſuch a pleaſurable Turn, 
m afraid leſt he render his Mind, which is natu- 
but too ſenfible of Pleaſure, and averſe to all 
of Pain, too prone to indulge to every Pleaſure 
ratification that offers firlt and without Diſtinction, 
too ſoſt and effeminate to be able to ſuſtain Pain 
Hardſhip of any Sort. I apprehend that one of 
main Things to be aimed at by Education is, to 
in an Habit of Attentien and Sel-Command, fo 


88 
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as to be able to check, rather than to give Way to tee 
Sallies of Paſſion, and eſpecially the Love of Pleaſur, 
that moſt enervating and ungovernable of all other, 
How then is this Habit to be acquired? Is it by lu. 
dulgence, by nouriſhing that quick Senſe of Pleaſu 
which is ſo interwoven with our very Frame, with th 
greatelt Variety and Number of Entertainments? f 
is it to be done by Reſtraint and wholeſome Severitie; 
The former Method will, I doubt, make the Conf 
tution delicate and ſickly, apt to be ruffled, and put oy 
of Humour by every little Accident, eaſily dejeted 
Diſappointments, and ſubje& to perpetual Fears a 


Alarms: The latter will inure the Mind to Hardi 24 
beget a Smoothneſs and Equality of Spirit, unruft 4g 
by Fears and Chagrins, fortify it againſt Pleaſure z fa 


well as Pain, and give it Freedom and Self- Poſſeſſ 
under Trials of every Kind. And indeed our Pr: 
dent ſeemed to ſet out with inculcating the Necell 
of accuſtoming to early Reſtraint, and breaking t 
Youthful Paſſions to Order and good Government: 
lince that, I know not how he has let drop the Ren 
opened a large Career of Pleaſure, and made the whi 
of his Inſtruction and Diſcipline to proceed in indi 
ing, rather than reſtraining the Purſuit of it. 1w 
this may not have worſe Conſequences than he ſen 
to apprehend. For my Part, I think the Experin 
dangerous, 
I am much obliged to Con/kant, ſubjoined Phils 
der ſmiling, for his friendly Caution. Certainly 
Habit of Temperance and Self-Command is of 
utmoſt Conſequence to Youth, and the Maſtery 6 
their Paſſions is ſo valuable a Purchaſe, that too mi 
Pains cannot be taken to inſure it by a right Educati 
All the Difference between Con/tant and me ſeems 
be, about the Way of obtaining this noble Dominid 
He ſeems to think Reſtraint, Severity, and Self-De 
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ne only Way; whereas, he reckons mine leans too 
ach to Indulgence, Softneſs and Effeminacy. And 
zuly he ſeems to have all the Moraliſts on his Side, 
ho tell us, that Virtue lies in the juſt Mean, in go- 
ning our Paſſions, making them ſubſervient to the 
ublic Good, and ſteadily purſuing our own Happineſs 
1 a Subordination to it, that this Government is 
o be attained by correcting our Appetites, ſubduing 
ur Paſſions, ſtopping their firſt Excurſions, and avoid- 
g all Exceſs ——that, in fine, we muſt proceed in 
tuning, rather than giving Scope to Nature's Growth, 
ow I look upon thoſe Preliminary Diſcourſes con- 
eming Virtue and Vice, Gozd and Evil, and ſuch 
eneral Rules preſcribed for the Attainment of them, 
de a Sort of Moral Prolufions, concerning which 
lively Fancy may flouriſh very prettily, and frame 
gry ingenious Hypotheſes ; but when our Moral 
achers have done all this, the principal Queſtions 
main ſtill to be diſcuſſed; © What is this Good 
which is to be promoted? Where does the ///lie that 
muſt be ſhunned or removed? How is the one to 
be acquired, and the other avoided ? How are our 
paſſions to be corrected? How far indulged, where 
checked? What Advantage is to be gained by the 
one or the other : Or in ſhort, from what Motive 
xe we to correct, reſtrain and deny ourſelyes.” 
beſe are the Rudiments or the Elementary Principles 
Virtue, which we are ſtill to learn after thoſe Gene- 
and Proluſive Diſcuſſions concerning Duty and 
livation., 
Svca Diſcourſes and Rules mult be ſtill more inſig- 
icant with regard to Chi/dren, who cannot enter 
0 Mcral Diſcuſſions, or underſtand general Obſer- 
tions concerning the Oeconomy of a Mind, the Ba- 
i of it's Paſſions, and the remote Conſequences of 
tions. They muſt be led by Feeling, rather than 
Vor. II. I Keaſening ; 


Goods, and only ſacrifice a preſent and leſſer Plealt 
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Peaſoming ; and to induce them to voluntary Pieces 
"elf-denial, you muſt give them a Proſpect of a greats 
Enjoyment than that which they quit. Young Spiri 
are wonderfully ſqueamiſh 3 a little ill-timed rigqy 
may entirely quaſh them, and render them ſullen, a 
nnſociable, or elſe creeping and daſtardly. To ke 
them in Heart, and flexible to Advice or Reproof, 2 
well as prompt to Action, you muſt enter into thei 
Feelings, appear a Friend to their Intereſts, and | 
them taſte as much Joy and Satisfaction as poſlible i 
the Inſtruction you impart, or in the Courſe you wa 
them to ſteer ; elſe they will recoil upon the Hand th 
leads them, or Joſe all Firmneſs and Vigour, by bein 
over- ſtretched. The Science of Good may be taugt 
Children much ſooner than we imagine; but it m 
be in the Experimental, rather than the Speculative q 
Literary Way, Now this Knowledge of God and [| 
is the principal and moſt commanding Thing in Li 
It is this that prevents us moſt effectually from bein 
ſubdued by Paſſion, by Fears, Pleaſures, or Pain 
for no Man will fear that as an Evil which he Knox 
to be productive of a greater Good, nor paſſionats 
defire or purſue that as a Good or Pleaſure, which 
1s convinced muſt terminate in greater Miſery, 

denying ourſelves then, or ſubduing our Paſſions, 1 
do not mean to court Ill, or to abandon any real a 
deſireable Good; for to chuſe Pain, unleſs as theCo 
dition of ſuperiour Pleaſure, were to chuſe III as ſuc 
But, in thoſe Inſtances we make a Preference ama 


to a greater one that is future. Therefore, the wil 
Art of forming that Habit of Self-Command whit 
Conſtant fo juſtly recommended, mult lie in convincit 
the Pupil, that an Appetite or Paſſion, ſtretched to a fredin 
tun Degree, will give him more Pain than Pleaſure, areby 1 
conſequently that the indulging it to that Degree Hon 
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really hurtful to him; whereas a little Abſtinence 
elf-denial, will entitle him to greater Enjoyment 
the Iſſue, or ſecure him from greater Pain and 


I71 


ſry. Now it is evident, that this requires ſome 
perience or Computation, a Knowledge of the Greater 
| Leſs, of the Exceſs or Defed of Pleaſure on the 
le, or the Balance, after proper Abatements on 
er Side, and due Reſpect had to the future, as well 
reſent Time, The Value or Moment of Pleaſure, 
obe conſidered in the ſame Way as that of Figure: 
ich receive an higher or lower Denomination accord- 
to their Situation, or the Rank and Place they fill, 
of Units, Tens, Hundreds, and ſo on. There 
the fame Gradation in Pleaſure, according to the 
nk which the Faculties or Capacities of enjoying it 
{in the Conſtitution of our Nature. This Grada- 
n is from the Senſible to the Imaginative Powers, 
from thence to the /7:te//eual, till we arrive at the 
ral and the moſt Active and Communicative, Now 
be underſtanding in this Moral Arithmetic, to be 
to compute the Rank and Value of every Plea- 
e, and to chuſe right, amidſt the ſeveral Objects 
t offer themſelves to our Choice, after comparing 
m together with Regard both to Bulk and Di- 
ce, is the chief Art of Life, and the true Key 
the Management f the Paſſions ; for this will hinder 
being impoſed upon by falſe Appearances and Phan- 
s of Cod, which turn Life upſide down; and our 
ſuing a lower at the Expence of an higher Pleaſure, 
ich is the Source of moſt irregular and exceſſive 
ons. The more we can initiate our young Pupils 
this uſeful Art, and the better Accomptants we can 
e them in Pleaſure, we bid ſo much the fairer for 
recting and governing their Paſſions ; becauſe, we 
reby make them ſee, and feel the Neceſſity of that 

Controul, which is the great Guardian of Life. 
I 2 Now 
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Now this, I conceive, will beſt be done by apeni 
to them as many natural Sources or Avenues to Pg 
ſure as we can, and putting them upon making Exy 
riments concerning their ſeparate and comparative 
lues, with regard to Intenſeneſs and Duration. Tt 
was the Reaſon why I choſe to follow the Progrek 
Nature, and to ſupply every Senſe and Capacity 
Pleaſure, as it opened, with proper Objects and Gr, 
fications, By making Experiments, I mean, that 
mult be put upon reflecting what kind or degree 
Pleaſure this or the other Action, Object, or Eni 
ment hath, or yields him, upon comparing the Dif 
ences of Pleaſures and Pains, and obſerving the N 
tures and Abatements of each. Thus, for Inſta 
1 would defire him to reflect, whether he percei 
any Difference among the Pleaſures ariſing from 
different Senſes, of Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, « 
whether he does not feel, and confeſs, an evident! 
periority in ſome of them, above the reſt; whethe: 
does not prefer the Gratification of his Sight, by 
curious Spectacle, to the Pleaſures of Eating or Dr 
ing; the Pleaſures of Play, and the Society of his (. 
panions, to Food, Dreſs, or any other ſenſible Ent 
tainment. After the ſame Manner, let him make 
periments of the Value and Weight of the vari 
Things that are eſteemed pleaſant and delightfi 
Life ; ſuch as Health, Beauty, Finery, Exerciſe, Pri 
Power, Wealth, Knowledge, Virtue, and the | 
Let him examine their ſeparate and comparative Val 
of what Ingredients they conſiſt ; how far they 
compatible with each other; and if any cannot be 


joyed at the fame Time, or in a Conſiſtence with 7 
others, which are to be preferred. The Experin;.. C 
muſt be varied as to Time, Place, Company, and oF, nd 
Circumſtances, and frequently repeated, becauſe ©. = 


Mind is difierently affected at different Times, 1 
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e Object will change its Appearances in different 
zhts and Poſitions, So that it is dangerous to make 
oncluſions from partial or ſingle Trials. Let the 
action be as large and univerſal as poſſible, and the 
eciſion concerning the Balance, or Sum- total of Plea- 
e will be the more certain. 

You will remember, Gentlemen, that I ſaid, natural 
urces of Pleaſure, whether relating to the Body or 
e Mind, ſuch I mean, as Nature Points out, leads 
to ſeek, and finds Reſt and Complacence in, as in 
natural and healthful State. For with regard to 
oſe /antaſtical Pleaſures, that borrow their chief 
aue, not from any natural Appetite or Senſe, or from 

y Rank they hold in that Scale of Powers I menti- 
jd, but from mere Habit, and a falſe and unnatural 
ſociation of Ideas, though they often uſurp the Place 
the natara} Pleaſures, and gain the Aſcendant of 


ah em, yet it 1s evident, they are mere Cyphers, which 
* themſelves ſtand for nothing, but frequently amount 


a prodigious Value, by being in Conjunction with 
hers that are of Nature's Growth. Such are the 
afures which ſome find in contemplating Bags of 
tles Metal, in receiving the Cringes and Adulation 
Minions and Slaves, in wearing Cloaths and Orna- 
nts of this or another Faſhion, in certain Games, 
les, and the like. It is of the utmoſt Conſequence 
expoſe ſuch hollow and adulterated Pleaſures, by 
wing the Pupil thoſe natural Perceptions and Deſires, 
om which they derive their chief Poignancy and 


> Val . . . 

erer over us; and convincing him that they may 
＋ gratiñed in a more refined and exquiſite Manner, 
+ del 


being applied to Objects deſtined by Nature for 
eir Satisfaction. 


N IT is particularly by cheriſhing in Youth a Taſte for 
aue moſt manly, rational, and ſublime Satisfactions, 


at we can expect to guard them moſt effeRually 
"* I 2 againſt 
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againſt the Poiſon of unnatural Pleaſures, and the Me gr 
groſſing Influence of natural ones of the inferiour Ir a 5 
ignobler Kind, Let thoſe who appear of a contenylWor th 
tive Turn, have their Taſte formed for ReadnMhe A 
Knowledge, Search of Truth, Invention of uſeſſe(s r 
Theories, Compoſition, and other ingenious Lakaſþnlels 
of the Brain, and they will never want a noble joy 
of Entertainment, to compenſate the Loſs of o oule 
Pleaſures, nor Exerciſes enough to fill up every vaſes, 
Hour. If their Genius is of the active Kind, {Wnltan 
them be inſtructed in the buſy Arts of Life, Mechanic, f 
Politics, War, Trade, the Conſtitution of their alte 
try, the Intereſt of Nations, the Characters of M 
the Hiſtory of the World; whatever, in ſhort, Ne N 
call forth their latent Powers, and apply them in ¶peci 
wiſeſt Manner to private Pleaſure and public Good, Me fe 

Ir the Pupil's Diſpoſition lies to the calm don:Wirely 
Life, and to thoſe Arts and Pleaſures that are connei ond 


with it, I know nothing of more admirable Uſe to lyWecko! 


than to open a Vein for Works of Imagination f the 


Deen; give him a proper Field of Exerciſe for Pute, 
kind and ſocial Affections, direct his Notions of \roſp 
rals and Decorum, and form his Taſte for eaſy, ihe P. 


onal and uſeful Converſation ; which will be belt d 
by introducing him into polite Company; I don 
mean ſuch as take their Meaſures from the Faſkia 
but who follow Nature, and form their Manners, ! 
well as Sentiments, by Fer Standard. This Cou 
will give the Pleaſureable Turn a ſafe and honourad 
Biaſs, and lay in ſuch a Fund of ſilent, but exquil 
Joys, as a vagrant and tumultuovs Life of Pleaſu 
= never yield, though it has run through every Sc 
Ot it. 

Bur, whatever the Natural Bent of the Mind is, 
muſt be of very great Moment to the Happineſs of 


he C 
ind 1 
eſs r 
rtic 


various and compounded a Creature as Man, to h 
th 
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ce greateſt Verſatility of Taſte, if I may ſo expreſs it, 
r a Senſibility to every Form and Species of Pleaſure : 
or the molt independent State is ſo precarious, and 
e Accidents of Life are ſo many, that one's Happi- 
zeſs muſt be ſubject to continual Ebbs and Flows, 
ess one's Taſte admit of a pretty large Latitude in 
njoyment ; ſo that though ſome Avenues to Pleaſure 
ould be ſhut up, others may ſtill be left open. Be- 
des, ſome Kinds of Pleaſures, thoſe of Liberality for 
altance, extenſive Charity, Fortitude and heroic Wir- 
ne, fall to the Share of a few only; /o-e require 
xalted Stations, others fortunate Conjunctures, and 
zany extraordinary Abilities. Therefore, by keeping 
he Mind open to a Reliſh of the greateſt Variety, and 
ſpecially of ſuch as are moſt in our own Power, we have 
he faireſt Chance to render our Happineſs, if not en- 
rely unprecarious, yet generally pretty ſecure, and our 
ondition, upon the whole, tolerably eaſy. Such I 
eckon Intellectual Pleaſures to be, and the Exerciſe 
pf the private Virtues; which are excluded from no 
tate, may be enjoyed in any Circumſtances, whether 
roſperous or adverſe, and with as quick a Reliſh by 
e Poor as by the Rich. Let me add to all, that, as 
he Grand Occaſions and Revolutions of Life are few, 
nd important Events happen but ſeldom, our Happi- 
eſs muſt conſiſt of many little, and of but few gre/ſ7 
rticles. A great Part of Wiſdom therefore mult lie 
na diſcreet Uſe and Improvement of thoſe leſſer Ar- 
ales, which being put together, make up the greateſt 
Sum of Happineſs in Life. And this I apprehend will 
de belt done by a ſtrict Attention to the Detail of Life, 
and a perpetual Vein of Cheerfulneſs and Good-humour, 
he natural Companions of Virtue, which will convert 
he moſt trivial Accidents into Occaſions or Means, 
of Mirth and Gladneſs, 


he 
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TrovGn thoſe Remarks may ſeem too general, 2 
foreign to the Subject we are upon, yet I am confidey 
YOU can without great Difficulty apply them to j 
and by joining Inſtruction with Pleaſure, render hit 
admirably ſubſervient to Moral Culture. The Grey 
Author of our Nature would never have made it ſuſca 


H 
tible of ſuch various Pleaſures, unleſs by thoſe he hu * 
deſigned to influence our Actions, and mould us fors 1 
ciety. All unnatural and fantaſtic Deſires and Paſſion unleſs 
are beſt ſupplanted and expelled, by giving proper Scy and d 
to thoſe which are natural and juſt, Pleaſure right requii 
underſtood, or duly circumſtanced, is the proper Con schen 
ter- charm, to counter-work the fatal Effects of Pleaſur Wl parti 
and Pain, in being ſo nearly allied to Pleaſure, is, . Aſpec 
an aſtoniſhing Temperament of Things, made our d di 
Security againſt Miſery, and one of the ſureſt G {© th 
to Happineſs, By inſtructing your Pupil to make jd itſelf, 
Calculations of both, or, in other Words, by off ind / 
appealing to his own Senſe and Experience of the WM dad 
fzrent Kinds he is acquainted with, and the different thin! 
fults of his Paſſions and Actions, you accuſtom him H ::thc 
Attention and Self-Command, the main Thing inſit h well 
upon, and lead him by the moſt direct and infalliM of o 
Road, to a Rational and Virtuous Conduct, or to ihe 
Contented and Uſeful Life, the Point from whence vii entit 
{et out, and to which Education tends as to its fu The 
Scope. I aſk Pardon, Gentlemen, for encroachinM P. 


on your Patience, and depriving you ſo long of te inco 
Pleaſure of knowing Hjers's Sentiments, Vie 

Tus honelt Divine ſtarted at Philander's unexpetttl 
Compliment, and like one awakened ſuddenly from! 


Prin 


inco 

Revery, ſaid, with ſome kind of Diſorder, and a litie are 
more Colour than uſual in his Cheeks, how 
I wis# our Preſident when he cloſed his Diſcourſe, und 


had taken leſs Notice of me, and paid more Regard g We 
C 
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the Opinion of the Company, who were, I am confi- 
dent, too well pleaſed with the laſt Speaker, to wiſh 
me to ſucceed in 7 Room; however, to ſhow my 
Willingneſs to contribute my Mite, I ſhall deliver my 
Opinion without farther Ceremony, on the preſent 
Subject, 


I HAVE no Objection to Phi/ander's Sentiments con- 


cerning the Doctrine, ſhall I call it, or the Inſtitution 
and Diſcipline of Pleaſure, which he recommends z 
unleſs perhaps that they may be thought too refined, 


md dangerous for ordinary Practice; at leaſt, it would 


require very underſtanding Teachers, to execute his 
Scheme with the neceſſary Diſcretion and Delicacy. 
Particularly, it may be reckoned to have a dangerous 
Aſpect on the Purity and Dignity of their Manners, 
to direct the Attention of Youth ſolely or principally 
to the Side of Pleaſure, rather than to the Moral Form 
itſelf, or to the Living, Active Principle of Rectituda 
and racer. Such a Method, unleſs guarded and con- 
dated with the utmoſt Caution, may lead them to 
think, that Happineſs conſiſts in a State of Enjoyment 
rather than in a Courſe of 4@;vity, and may be as 
xell attained by Indolence, as by a vigorous Exertion 
of our actite Powers. It ſeems to conſider. Reſt as 
the only End of Mztion and Pleaſure, as ſomething 


entirely diſtinct from the Vital Energies of our Souls. 


The Conſequence of which would be, that Duty and 
Pleaſure may be deemed, in certain Circumſtances, 
incompatible ; and the Mind may poſſibly have its 
Views diſtracted between two oppoſite and interfering 
Principles of Action, and become irreſolute, and often 
inconſiſtent in its Conduct: Whereas thoſe. Principles 
are inſeparable, they coincide and are one. Let us ſee 
however what Effect this Doctrine as it is vulgarly 
underſtood, would have, when applied to the Body. 
We are told by a Follower of Epicurus, that the Hap. 

I: 5 pineſs 


mm 
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pineſs of the Conſtitution lies in the Enjoyment gf 
Pleaſure, or the greateſt Sum of agreeable Senſations 
in gratifying every Senſe and Appetite with its proper 
Delights, and chuſing the moſt pungent and delicious 
of each Kind. The eager Pupil, wonderfully fond of 
this palatable Doctrine, ſets about the happy Taſk with. 
out Delay, indulges every Senſe and Appetite as much 
as they will bear, that he may not loſe a ſingle Drop 
of Pleaſure ; when he has tried the uſual Methods of 
Indulgence, he invents new ones to relieve the cloyed 
Appetite ; he leaves no Flower unrifled, whence any 
thing is to be extracted; provided it coſt him nothing, 
he does not care how he comes at it, for he needs to 
ſeek only his own Pleaſure; he will not toil, for this 
is painful, and his Happineſs lies in Enj9yment, which 
it is more agreeable to obtain by a Quiet, than by a 
Buſtling Life. Therefore he pampers, and fills, and 
rolls about in Indolence and Pleaſure from Morning to 
Night, and runs the ſame Round again To-morroy, 
What is the Conſequence of this pampered and indo» 
lent State? The Conſtitution, over-charged with Ful. 
. neſs, and wanting proportionable Exerciſe, gathers a 
Maſs of Humours, which Nature cannot throw off, 
and therefore they are converted into Diſeaſes, or elle 
the Spirits, which ſhould have been exalted by a gene- 
rous and natural Motion, are diſſipated and exhauſted 
by exceſſive Indulgence, or impaired by Indolence; 
and in ſhort, the Fluids and Solids prey upon one 
another, ſo that the whole Syſtem ſinks by its own 
Weight. 

Tus ſame Doctrine, applied to the Mind, and prac- 
tiſed in the ſame Way, muſt have the ſame fatal 
Effects; the mere Search and Indulgence of Pleaſure, 
muſt weaken its Action, and deſtroy the Harmony of 
its Powers; and conſequently enfeeble its Capacities 
of Happineſs, I am ſenſible, that by the Manner in 

which 
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which Philander laid down his Doctrine, he has 
guarded it againſt theſe Conſequences, becauſe all Ex- 
ceſs is thereby excluded, and Abſtinence and Exerciſe 
enjoined as neceſſary, as the main Ingredients, or 
Conditions at leaſt of indulging Pleaſure; but I ſhould 
reckon it ſafer to ſay, that Human Happineſs conſiſts 
in Action, or the Healthful Exerciſe of our ſeveral 
powers employed on their proper Objects, rather than 
in a State of Enj2yment, or a Train of pleaſing Per- 
ceptions and Feelings. In the former View, our 
Happineſs will wear a more honourable and dignified 
Form, and likewiſe, which is of no ſmall Conſequence, 
ill appear not ſo much connected with external Cir- 
cumſtances, or dependent on the Accidents of Life» 
23 upon our own Choice and Temper ; and conſe- 
cuently muſt be eſteemed a much leſs precarious Thing, 
than when it is repreſented as lying in the Iſſues of 
cur Actions, and thoſe Gratifications which reſult from 
their Succeſs. 

Axp, therefore, in the ſame Manner as Gru- 
xasT1C Exerciſes were preſcribed to Youth by the 
lacient Sages, not for giving them a quicker Senſe 
of Pleaſure, or for making them eat or drink with an 
licher Reliſh, nor for the Sake of Health merely, and 
to uſher in with more Advantage, a State of Repoſe, 
but to form them for Strength and Grace in Action, 
for honourable Conteſts and heroic Services in the 
Cauſe of Liberty, their Country and Mankind; SO 
would I accuſtom our -29dern Pupils, to a cloſer At- 
tention to the Strength and Beauty, than to the Ad. 


rantage and Pleaſures of Moral Principles and Con- 


lu, I would keep their Eye fixed upon the grand 
Intentions of Nature, and thoſe public Deſtinations, 


#hich point to Society, in the right Adjuſtment of 


tieir Moral and Political Powers; without diverting 
to thoſe accidental or foreign Circumſtances, which 
are 
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are ſometimes blended with them, and frequently mof 
regarded by the Generality. For Inſtance, if I was 


it. X 


ndency 
there 


recommending Induſtry or Honeſty to my Pupil, 1 Mind pr 
would not direct his principal View to the Point of Mi is at 
Intereſt, which ſeldom (thank Heaven) fails to accom. Miifere: 
pany them. In the Choice of an Employment or Wto tor! 
Way of Life, I would not tell him, that this or the Wer one 
other was the higheſt in vogue, the moſt genteel, or WW, been 
the ſureſt Road to Preferment. In recommending the e his 
Army to him, I would rot deſcribe it as an handſome Wrvier 
Livelyhood, or bid him ches conſider his ConneQtion ſts to 
with his immediate Superior, or his Dependence on the ert 
King, as if he was only a Servant of his, and not ding 1 
rather of his Country; nor, in fine, would I recom-. , be 
mend the Practice of Qualities, morally good and High ir 
amiable in themſelves, from mere Subjection to the ſtrume: 
Will of. a Superior, Dread of Puniſhment or Loſs, eis, 
or the Proſpects of Pleaſure and Gain, or even of Ap ſore h 
plauſe, For ſuch Motives nouriſh the ſelfiſh Turn, Wuld h: 
debaſe the Mind's Views, divert them from what ; Too! 
to be principally regarded, and by ſo doing impair the I little 
nobler Springs of Action. As th 

As the Health of the Body depends chiefly on con 
regular Exerciſe, and a right Diſtribution of the vital min 
Juices, the Blood and Spirits, to the ſeveral Members nd C 
and Parts of which it conſiſts, ſo the ſound Temper, Nenplo 


and healthful Conſtitution of the Mind, is principally ]Wnore 
owing to the fit and well proportioned Exerciſe of rel, 
its ſeveral Powers and Paſſions. There is a wonderful Wprepa: 
Activity or Propenſity to Action in human Creatures, I this n 
but eſpecially in Children: They love to be always vinelt 
playing, leaping, prattling, or doing ſomething; and Ecue: 
cannot enjoy themſelves, when they have nothing to ¶ comp 
do. By this Means Nature conſults the Health of Nor be 
their Conſtitution, and goes on training them for pub- I quity 
lic Action, before they are capable of judging of the 

| Tendency 
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oft adency of that inſtinctive Reſtleſneſs and Activity. 
vas there fore a great Secret in Moral Culture, o 
I and proper Work and Employment for them, ſuch 


of Wis: is at once molt ſuited to their Capacities, in the 


m- MWiiferent Stages of their Growth, and beſt adapted 
or Mito form them virtuous and uſeful Creatures.” 

I; one would excel in any Art or Quality whate- 
ha muſt exerciſe himſelf as early as poſſible, and 
ke his Amuſements, as well as ſerious Occupations, 
fervient to his Improvement in it. Thus one who 
its to be an Architect, ought even when a Child, 
divert himſelf in making Models, drawing Plans, and 
ling in Miniature, A Painter muſt, in like Man- 
de early ſketching Figures, taking Reſemblances, 
ugh in a rude Manner, with the Pen, or any other 
trament that falls in his Way, and make Pictures, 
xcils, and Colours his Play-things, and often bungle 
ore he performs as an Arti/7, The Gardener 
uld have his ſmall Spot to cultivate, learn to uſe 
Tools, to lay out his Compartments, and tend 
little Nurſery, before he practiſes as a Maſter, 

As the ſupreme Art, in which Education profeſſes 
on accompliſh us, is “ that of Living-well, or of be- 
it coming wiſe and good Men in our ſeveral Relations 
ers Wand Capacities ; if a Method can be contrived ſo to 
er, Menploy Youth betimes, that their Sports, as well as 
illy Wmore ſerious Buſineſs, ſhall run in a virtuous Chan- 
of rel, and be a kind of Diſcipline or Regimen, to 
rful ¶ prepare them for their future Exerciſes, as Mer, 
res, MW this may be deſervedly thought the happieſt and di- 
ays WW vineſt kind of Culture, This is that truly liberal 
and Education, which,” according to Plato, “ forms the 
to compleateſt Citizen, and qualifies a Man to govern, 
of or be governed, upon the molt perfect Plan of E- 
ub- quity.“ 6 
the Ir 
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Ir is obſervable, that as the Mind advances in! d ; 
paſſive Perceptions, ſo to ſpeak, of Beauty, Order ing 
Dejign, its active Powers open alſo, and begin to d D: 


play themſelves; a Taſte for Exerciſe and Dnitatin WW Inn 
formed. A Senſe of N-velty is accompanied with din 
Love of Enquiry. At the ſame time that the Mind cor. 
. pleaſed with thoſe Works in which it diſcovers Br 
portion, or Symmetry of Parts, and a Relation to WW") E 
common, End, it begins to form Deſigns itſelf, contri eeive 
Plans, and exerts its Skill and Activity in their EY dig" 
cution. The Child imitates, and ſometimes adds e, 
or improves upon, the Operations of others. Wel ing 
ever this Capacity of deſigning, or imitating F;-»,Mi*1*4 
whether Natural or Moral, appears, let the Gem. the 
have free Scope, and the Sallies of Nature be obſeri tue 
Offer, but do not impoſe, different kinds of Exer] 
and Trials of Skill, Let him mark out his ol" by 
Sphere of Action, and chuſe his own Amuſements, fut 
exerciſe his Invention, and explore his Genius, May the ot 
innocent Employments, beſides Reading and Stud by F = 
. 


may be propoſed to him; ſuch as gathering, ſometine 
buying his Food, ordering Breakfaſts or Suppers, chu 
ing or diſpoſing the Furniture of his own Apartment 
laying out little Gardens, and furniſhing them vit 
proper KitchenFruits; this will give him a Taſte of x 
pence, and ſome Notion of Domeſtic Oeconomy, lt 


conſtr 
Fancy 
V man. 
more 
by! 


, 


him have proper Materials and Inſtruments for Build Len. 
little Houſes, Wind and Water-Mills, making Caſt: Cc 
Fortifications, Models, Machines, whether for P Hu 
or Uſe, Turning, Graving, Deſigning, and olle aths, 
Works of Ingenuity or Labour, ng o 
I BEGIN with theſe lower Exerciſes, as P/ilandr bre 
did with his inferiour Taſtes, to introduce an higher e I 
Kind, and to accuſtom the active Genius of Youth to Aa 
Wo 


think and act, not in an uncertain deſultory Mannes 
but with Coherence, and for a certain determinate 
End 
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d; which beſides whetting their Ingenuity, and 
ming their Imagination to a juſt Taſte of Huitation 
1 De/ign, has a Moral good Effect, in preſerving 
Innocence and Purity of their Manners, and 
ding them againſt Idleneſs, that moſt enervating 
| corrupting Habit. 

zur it is chiefly Moral Improvements which I have 
ny Eye. How then are thele to be attained ? Not, I 
aceive, by fatiguing their Memories with rigid Rules, 
ülgulting them with dry Diſcourſes concerning Ab- 
wnce, Auſterity, and Self-denial ; nor ſo much by 
ing before them the Examples of thoſe who have 
celled in the Practice of ſuch Virtues, in which poſ- 
they may think themſelves but little intereſted , 
true Way, as I take it, is by engaging them in 
ral Exerciſes, Children act by Example rather 
n by Rules ; they cannot attend to Deductions, fol- 
out Schemes, or weigh the Conſequences of this, 
he other Courſe propoſed to them; and are govern- 
by Fancy and Paſlion, more than by Reaſon or Ad- 


* e, They mult not thereſore be too much checked 
ch conſtrained, and chaſtiſed for every little Ebullition 


Fancy and Humour, I would indulge them in ſome, 
| many trivial Things, to gain upon them in others 
more Importance, I would, by Example, rather 
n by Precept, put them upon ſome eaſy Inſtances of 
linence and Self-denial, for inſtance, bearing a 
le Cold, going without their Shoes or Hat, endu- 
Hunger, being content with coarſe Fare or 
baths, hard Beds, ſwimming in cold Water, or 
Ing other ſevere bodily Exerciſes. They may be 
ly brought to take a Pride, or ſecret Pleaſure, in 


| KF 
0 © Things, as Pieces of Manhood and Bravery, 
+ ich give them a Superiority over Boys who are ſoft 
ne. Womaniſh. 
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In Order both to explore their Diſpoſitiong 
Foibles, and to fortify their Minds for Action 
Danger, I would try them by Surprizrs, ſudden Alarm 
by Threats, and little Misfortunes, ſuch as break 
a Play-thing, alarming them with the Loſs of a favoy 
ite Bird or Dog, robbing them of their Money, leayi 
them alone in the Dark, or making them walk into 
Church or Church-Yard in the Night-Time. I wor 
try them likewiſe in their Friendſhips, by commend 
or diſcommending their Companions to them, rail 
Rivalſhips and Competitions between them, threatuj 
to diſcard their Comrades from the Houſe, ſowing in 
ginary Seeds of Strife, or petty Calumny, to prove t 
Fidelity, and the Conſtancy of their Affection; and! 
upon what Bottom, whether of the ſelfiſh or gener 
Kind, their Friendſhip ſtands. I reckon it an excel 
Nurture of Humanity, and exerciſe of their Genius, 
engage them in an epiſtolary Correſpondence with th 
Companions, in which they may entertain one anoth 
with any Occurrences they meet with, or Obſervatu 
they make in the Courſe of their Studies, and tra 
ſome kinds of Bulineſs, ſuch as borrowing andlendi 
making Appointments, forming Parties for Diver cowr 
and the like. Sometimes I would put them upon ri t ur 
Mock - Proceſſes among themſelves, impeaching, arriꝗ Dan 
ing, examining, and paſſing Sentence upon one anotꝗ * Co 
in the ſame Manner as the Boys of Old Perſſa uſed i unco 
do. By ſuch Exerciſes you may diſcern their Capaci the t 
and Moral Turn, particularly their Senſe of Right ecrib 
Wrong, their Mildneſs or Severity, Fairneſs or Ine the 
tice, and have the beſt Opportunities of approving Wl Exp 
Juſtneſs of their Determinations, or redreſſing then afar, 
wrong. Where ſuch Opportunities are wanting, Hence 
may in ſome Sort, be ſupplied by putting Caſes in C. of 
mon Life to them to ſolve, concerning Property, Rig © 


Dominion, Obligation and the like, In theſe theE A 
amp dle 
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ples muſt be plain, and ſuch as fall within the Sphere 
their own Obſervation, or have a Relation to their 
ature Conduct. I would give them a certain Sphere 
Authority and Command, ſuch as the Teaching their 
chool-Fellows, diſtributing Rewards among them ac- 
ording to their Behaviour, or the Merit of their re- 
ive Performances, the Compoſing Quarrels between 
hem, cultivating Friendſhips, and directing their Sports. 
by this Means you will diſcover how they employ their 
ower, whether they bear it meekly or tyrannically, 
nd will accuſtom them to Vigilence, and a Manly 
ir and Carriage. 

| wovLD likewiſe, as Plato adviſes, try them in 
e Furnace of Pleaſure, which ſearches the Mind 
ore ſeverely, and divides more thoroughly between 
te true Ore and Droſs, than Adverſity and Pain, For 
e latter makes a Man collect all his Vigour, and 
xckle on his Armour to ſuſtain the Shock; whereas 
e former throws him off his Guard, diffipates his 
houghts, and melts down his moſt determined Re- 
dlutions. Therefore the wiſeſt Philoſophers have laid 
down as a Moral Aphoriſm, “ That the Man who 
is untried by Pleaſure as well as unexerciſed with 
Dangers, can never artive at a fini/hed Virtue ; lince 
a Courſe of complete Trial is neceſſary to form an 
unconquerable Habit of Temperance aud Fortitude, 
the two main Pillars of Virtue.” And Politicians 
ecribe a Liberal Doſe as a Torture no leſs effectual 
an the Rack, Be this as it will, it muſt be owned that 
e Experiment is delicate; and therefore, I mention 


hen re as an Engine to be uſed by a diſcreet and ex · 
9 th menced Maſter, who is well acquainted with the Ge- 
1 Co of his Pupil, manages his Foibles artfully, and 


Ric % Preccrdia ludit. For this Purpoie I would 

Nie. 8 
the e you conſider, Gentlemen, how far it may be ad- 
am cable to try the Pupils with different Sorts of Bribes, 
tt 
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to ſee if they will reveal a Secret that has been con Ithoſe 
mitted to them, give up a Companion for whom the and 

profeſs a particular Friendſhip, or, in ſhort, to tenor v. 
them to certain Actious that betray Weakneſs or Ir fright 
ſolution rather than Wickedneſs. What would 5 practi 
think of proving them with fine Cloaths, Sweet-MeuMul 
Feaſts, Spectacles, Sports, Games, Honours, and ſug 
other Gratifications as are moſt adapted to- ſeize th 
Youthful Eye and Fancy ? But I take it to be oy 


of the beſt Ways of trying their true Diſpoſition, uM Br 
giving play to the various Springs of Nature, to ent none 
them with ſmall Penſions and Sums of Money, wh win, 
they ſhould have a Liberty to lay out in what Mam vo 
they pleaſed, either for their own Entertainment Mel its 
Pleaſure, or the Advantage of others. By knouu e th: 
how they have diſburſed it we may judge of their T ] be 
for their Expences will generally run in that Chan be 


I mentioned on another Occaſion a ſeparate Allowuſ ton, 
of Money, purely deſtined for eharitable Uſes, and 
order to improve an Habit of Benevolence, which 
belt ſtrengthened by Practice: But what I now recon 
mend is chiefly for Trial, 

To draw towards an End of my Diſcourſe, engy 
your Pupils often in ſuch Adventures as will exerci 
and prove their Ingenuity, Courage, Activity, Vine 
and Self- Command, and not only arm them agai 
Pleaſure, but harden them for Suffering. Thoſe Tri 
and Hardſhips I have ventured to recommend, mi 
perhaps, be liable to ſome Exceptions, and be thouy 
but ill ſuited to the relaxed Genius of Modern Edud 
tion; but their Effects are ſo ſalutary and benefii 
not only in calling forth the latent Seeds of Temp: 
but inuring the Mind to Patience and Toil, and thers 
by giving a Firmneſs and Strength of Nerves, a Sw 
pleneſs in Motion, and a Seif-Confidence, which 


the great Inſtruments of Action. Therefore I reck0 
| thol 
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thoſe Exerciſes and Trials preferable to a thouſand Rules 
and formal Leſſons, which too often ſour the Mind 
of Youth, and make Virtue and its Teachers equally 
frightful to them, If Parents are too tender- hearted to 
practice them upon their little Darlings /hem/elves, they 
hould commit them entirely to the Care and Tutorage 
ofan able Maſter, who, with a due Regard to their Con- 
ſitutions, ſhould appoint them thoſe various Kinds 
of Exerciſe, and Diſciplinary Trials. 

BuT, while the Mind is thus, by Means of propor- 
ioned Exerciſe, expanding its Powers, and pruning its 
Wings (if I may ſay fo) for Society and public Action, 
| would not be greatly concerned about the Manner 
ol its firſt Exertions, nor render it ſolicitouſly attentive 
to the Decorum of its Operations. Firmneſs ought to 
go before Gracefulneſs of Motion. Accordingly, they 
who train Bodies ſeek firſt to ſtrengthen the Conſtitu- 
ton, leſt by attempting to faſhion and poliſh them they 
ould obſtruct their Growth and Vigour, The Artiſt 
lows the Stone to arrive to its full Growth, and caſt 
forth every natural Vein and Cloud, after this unreſtrain- 
d Luſus Nature he cuts or carves it into a Regular 
Figure, ſtill adapted however to the Form of its Growth, 
nd then induces that ornamental Gloſs and Poliſh 
which gives it its true Luſtre, Had he done this ſooner, 
e would have ſpoiled thoſe wild Luxuriances of Nature, 
1 which a principal Part of its Beauty conſiſts. In like 
lanner, if the Mind be cramped and bent to ſtudy 
ertain Airs and Manners of Deportment, before it has 
ime to ſtretch its Powers to their juſt Demenſions, 
nd can comprehend the Reaſons of its Conduct, this 
uſt weaken its Efforts, as well as contract its Views. 
V0 not we find it true in Experience, that thoſe People 
ho call themſelves the Beau-monde, and are more 


ich aW"tntive to the external Faſhion and Politeneſs, than 
reckoP he Rectitude of their Manners, are ſolicitous about 
thol Triſles, 
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Trifles, full of Vanity and Self-Conceit; caught wit, 
Show, take low Aims in Life, are provoked or elate 
with mere Punctilio's, and turn out rather Apes thun 
Alen On this Account I would not form Boys to: 
nice Taſte of a certain Prettineſs and Decency of he. 
haviour, till they have firſt underſtood what is rig 
and wrong, honourable and baſe ; nor would I dif. 
courage an honeſt Surlineſs and Indignation appearing 
in their Looks and Manners upon the Diſcovery , 
Meanneſs, Vice, or Diſingenuity of any kind in thei 
Companions, or any Perſon whatever; nor yet thi 
reſolute Sternneſs they ſhow in doing what they judge 
right, nor their frank, though rough Bluntneſs in Speak: 
ing what they believe true. The abating that generoy 
Edge of Mind may introduce indeed a politer Air and 
more artificial Turn of Behaviour, but it will damp thy 
Manly Freedom and Intrepidity of Heart, and Severiy 
of Conduct, which are the chief Nerves of Action, and 
firmeſt Guard of private as well as public Virtue, 
But, I mult ſtop here, and leave you, Gentlemen, tt 
judge whether the Scheme propoſed be really practical, 
or is only an Utopian Dream, as little conſiſtent vii 
our Manners, as friendly to our Conſtitutions, 

I am glad to find, ſaid Eugenio, that our Dini 
inclines to ſuch an ace kind of Education, and dot 
not talk of fettering the impetuous Genius of Youth, 
with diſguſting Rules, nor cramming muſty Syſtems 
down their Throats; but when I recal what Conftan 
and Sephren told us of Sparta, I think his Method 
ſavours too much of the Genius of that auſter 
Common-wealth, At leaſt, I doubt his Maxims {me 
too rank of the Aſcetic Life, to be reliſned by out 
Modern Dames, and their ſweet little Babes, who mult 
be fed till they can hold no more, and not have thei 
pretty Humours croſſed, leſt their Heads ſhould ach, 
or their Health ſuffer : But though this Difficulty 1 
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with e conquered, where ſhall we find Men duly qualified, 
atedM:r ſo delicate a Buſineſs as that of hardening without 
tha orting the Conſtitutions of their Pupils, rouſing and 
to act not damping their Spirits with Hardſhips, alarming, 
ge. Nit not frightening them with Surprizes and Dangers ; 
e arching, without ſoftening them by Pleaſure, and 
ig their Probity, without corrupting it? Or who 
will have the Courage to combat common Prejudices, 
hich People conceive againſt every Method that has 
he Appearance of Singularity ? Yet could ſuch Me- 
hod be put in Practice, and could you join the Way 
Inſtruction and Pleaſure, propoſed by Philander, 
0 Hiers's Scheme of Exerciſe and Habit, it would 
wiate Sophron's Exceptions againſt Modern Educati- 
1, and form an hardy and high-ſpirited Youth, equally 
nhfed for Contemplation or Buſineſs, and well ma- 
ied for the Practice of every Private and ſocial Vir- 
e. But, the Second Part of Education ſtill remains 
ndiſcuſſed, the correcting a vitious Temper, and re- 
foring the corrupted Youth to a State of Virtue, which 
e muſt, I doubt, refer to ſome future Enquiry. 
Tus Company agreed to Eugenio's Propoſal, and 
oke up. | 
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SOPHRON, SIMPLICIUS, 
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Simp, HAT ſay you, Sphro5n, to that od 
Phenomenon of Dreaming ? 

Spb. PRAY, what is your Reaſon for aſking thi 
Queſtion ? _. 

Simp. T HAVE been for ſome Nights paſt very ha. 
py in my Dreams, by being tranſported into the mol 
agreeable Company, amidſt the moſt delightful Scene, 
O that I could when awake, create ſuch enchantiny 
Scenes, and form ſuch Company when I was diſpoſel 
to be ſociable, I think I ſhould envy few their Inf 
ence or Granduer, For my Part I am quite at a Lo; 
what to think of this ſtrange, though common 4p 

earance, and how to account for Sleep, that tom 
State in which we ſeem to be ſo active. 

Soph. T.RECKON it exceedingly difficult to accoun 
for ſuch a ſubtle and myſterious Operation of the hu 
man Mind, as that of Dreaming ſeems to be, andt 
trace it to any general Law, However, my Friend, 
congratulate you upon your late Felicity; I ſuppok 
you have ſpent your Days very agreeably, that tis 
Viſions of the Night have been ſo entertaining. 

Simp. Do you imagine then ſo cloſe a Connettio! 
between our waking and ſleeping Thoughts as mi 
give us Reaſon to expect the latter ſhould always, 0 
generally, reſemble the tormer ? 

Soph, I caxxor help thinking that there 1s ! 
great Connection between them, though I will not lay 
that it is conſtant and invariable. For I believe v 
ſhall generally find, that our Dreams are compoſed 0 
much the ſame Materials with our waking Thoughts 
thoug 
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bough frequently ſo altered and wrought up, that 
+ ſcarce diſcern the Reſemblance between them. 
int. I CONnFESS, Sophron, I have often expe- 
-nced, that when I have been engaged all Day in a 
ticular Study, I have gone over it all Night with 
new and greater Ardor. Thus I have ſometimes 
orked long Accompts in Sleep, and kept the Figures 
out Woether in my Imagination, of which I could not 
we managed a ſmall part awake, without the Aſſiſtance 
that { paper. 
Seh. THAT is 4 notable Proof of the Strength of 
e Action of the Mind in Sleep, when the Impreſſions of 
xternal Objects are removed, and it is, as it were, 
encumbered of its material Organs. It happens, I do 
t know how, that we are more inventive aſleep, than 
hen awake, and can perform ſurpizing Feats then, 
nich are quite inconceiveable at other Times. 
Simp. INDEED the Imagination ſeems to be much at 
ork, while we are aſleep, and therefore Sleep has been 
nmonly eſteemed the Province or Dominion of 
acy : but its Productions are generally ſo looſe and 
fuſed, that I much doubt, whither we are often 
ther wiſer or better for them. For my Part, whatever 
xy Scenes have ſometimes riſen up to entertain me, 1 
ud never detain the Viſton any time, nor inſure 2 
gular continued Scheme of Thought in Dreaming. 
or how much ſoever I fancied myſelf Maſter of an Ar- 
ment in Sleep, no ſooner did I awake, than my Ideas 
ll in Pieces (if I may fay ſo,) and to uſe Shakeſpear's 
raſe, were /hook into Air. 
Spb. I AM apt to believe, Simplicius, that the 
tin&tneſs and Coherence of our Thoughts in Dreams, 
? not ſo entirely independent on ourſelves, as we 
nerally ſuppoſe, but rather that they depend very 
uch on the Temperament and preſent State both of 
ody and Mind. When our Bodies are not too much 
fatigued 
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fatigued with Exerciſe, nor oppreſſed with Food, Nau 
does then perform its Operations with moſt Eaſe 


Freedom. Therefore Plato adviſes us to co * 
ourſelves to Seep, with ſuch a Habit of Body as n * 
no wiſe delude, or diſquiet our Mind. Hence 7% 90 
goras uſed to forbid his Scholars ſuch kinds of For bl 
as were apteſt to obſtru& the Compoſure of a MH nn 
that is intent on the ſearch of Truth. Another A 
cumſtance neceſſary to compoſe the Mind for think... : 
regularly and coherently, is an Exemption from violz * 
Paſſions and Diſorders of every kind. For, I da 1 
thoſe Commotions we feel in Dreaming, are frequa fror 
owing to the unnatural Ferment of our Thoughts * 
Paſſions when awake; and thoſe Pictures and Vid mal 
in the Night are molt active and vigorous, whoſe (8... . 
ginals have made the deepeſt Impreſſions on us all HM 
Day. And perhaps the Conſiſtency and RegularizgM. -. 
our Dreams, depend more on the Juſtneſs of 9 3 
natural Genius, or the coherent Train of thinking, f 5 
which we accuſtom ourſelves, than is generally in, .-. 
gined, 0 urid 
Siap. Ir thoſe Dreams of the excellent Dr. 5 
which we find in his Divine Dialogues, are genuine, Hou 
the candid Author of his Life aſſures us, and 
other entertaining Dreams of ingenious Men, Sleep 


have met with ſuch good Reception and Credit, in Nm 
cient, as well as modern Times, were really dreant nent 
them, one would be induced to aſcribe the Order: 
good Senſe of Dreams, to the Soundneſs and juſt Tc 
ture of a Man's waking Thoughts. But whether Unever 
is ſo or not, I confeſs, Sgphron, I have often obſe 
more Order and Connection in my Dreams, up 
light Stomach, and Food well digeſted, or when! 
otherwiſe pleaſed and ſerene, than at other times, 
can give a more diſtinct Account of them when I av 
But is not this aſcribing our Dreams, in which iealtie 
ſtupend 
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tupendous Scenery and Rapidity of Invention do ſome- 
times appear, to the Efficiency of material Cauſes, 
which ſeem by no means adequate to ſuch Produc- 
tions. 

Seh. T Do not think it is, no more than it will 
follow from our aſſerting what we daily experience, 
that the better diſpoſed our Organs are, the better 
gute of Health we enjoy, and the leſs diſturbed we 
re by our Paſſions, we think and reaſon more clearly 
1nd coherently, that therefore our Power of thinking 
the Product of Matter and Mechaniſm. Tt only 
proves that in Conſequence of the Laws of Union of 
our Soul and Body, the free Exerciſe of our intellec- 
tual Powers may depend in ſome Meaſure, we can- 
pot tell how, on the ſound Diſpoſition of our external 
Organs, and is often obſtructed by their Diſorder, but 
cannot from thence be concluded that thoſe Facul- 
ties or their Operations, which are of ſo refined a Na- 
ure, and boundleſs an Energy, derive their Origin-or 
divity from the Texture of a few groſs Particles of 
ſtupid inactive Matter. 

Simp, T Can more eaſily conceive how the Mind 
ſhould be aſſiſted, or obſtructed in its Operations by 
the Temperament of the Body, when awake; but in 
deep the Caſe is very different. The Impreſſions 
from without upon the Ser/ory, the immediate Triſtru- 
ment of Perception, are then ſealed up from the View 
f the Mind, and it ſeems to ceaſe to perceive and act 
by the Body. Scenes are then ſuggeſted to it, which 
never entered by any Senſe, and which do not appear 
to have the leaſt Relation or Similitude to any of its 
raking Ideas. By ſome ſecret, yet powerful Magic, 
they riſe like the Pomp of a new Creation, and the 
Mind, it knows not how, is engaged in them with- 
ut Reſerve, as if they were the moſt intereſting 
Realties. 

Vor. II. K Sa. 
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Soph. T GRANT readily that the Organs which 
convey ſenſible Impreſſions to the common Seat d 
Senſation, (if I may call it fo) are locked up, ſo thy 
none paſs through thoſe ordinary Avenues; but wi; 


can tell what uſe the Mind may make of thoſe Form 2p 
and Images of Things that are lodged there, by com 97 
pounding, dividing, and modifying them in a vari io 
of Ways; from which Mixtures and Changes t 1 
moſt fantaſtic Viſions may ariſe ? But without inſiſii 3 
on that; there is no diſputing Facts. Dreams, y kent 
have ſeen, depend greatly as to their Diſtin&neſ; x = 
Coherence, and I believe I might have added, . : 
Livelineſs too, on the Temperament and State of 6 11 | 
Body, and particularly of the Brain, in which, if a f 
where, the Seat and Receptacle of Senſation is to C 
placed. This ſeems to be a deciſive Proof, f 4 0 
though our external Senſes, thoſe outer Gates, 3 
barred in the Time of Sleep, the Connection con * 
nues between the Senſory itſelf, or the Diſpoſition ach 
the Brain, or whatever clſe we call the immediate! ; | 
ſtrument of Senſation and Thought, Nay, that i... 
Connection continues ſtrong in the Time of Sleep _ 
I think, is alſo evident from this, that our Drea 5 
often fatigue the Body, and exhauſt, inſtead of i OE 
cruiting the Spirits; ſo that it is no unuſual Tl, * 
for People to ſay, that they have ſlept indeed, but i * 
not refreſhed. In ſhort, if the Mind ceaſed ent... l 


to perceive and act by the Body in the Time of Seal. 
cannot conceive how its Perceptions in Sleep ſhoi hex 
dcpend ſo much, as to their Compoſition, on the $ like 1 
of its material Vehicle. 


loverr 

Simp. I Do not doubt, but the Union betve(i, ha. 

the Soul and Body {till continues in the time of Slet at nat 

and how ſuch intimate Partners may affect each oth, * 
is hard to ſay; but the Viſions of the Night ho 
b, 


Aten, or rather for the moſt part, ſo totally dill 
jr 


apidit 
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om the Reveries of the Day, that I am afraid we 
ſt have Recourſe to ſome powerful foreign Principle, 
to external Agency, to produce ſuch ſurprizing and 
;erfified Effects, and fairly to ſolve the Phenomenon. 
ad indeed where is the Harm if we do? 

$-p5, NONE at all my Friend, if that Machinery 
nece ſſary to unty the Knot, and can be well ſup- 
ted, But what need is there to bring in inviſible 
nts, with whoſe Operations we are but poorly ac. 
winted, when we may reſolve the Whole more na- 
ly, and with a greater Air of that Simplicity, which 
biraterizes the Operations of Nature, into the im- 
ne Fruitfulneſs and Activity of the human Mind 
hen it is, as it were, diſent;agled from Matter, and 
ite undiſturbed by Impreſùons from abroad? We 
py obſerve that the Weakneſs or Lofs of one Senſe, 
generally accompanied with a proportionably greater 
luteneſs in the others; at leaſt we become more 
wchful and attentive to the Impreſſions made on the 
t, Thus if one has loſt his Sight, he hears quicker, 

d is leſs diſtracted in his Attention. The Soul then 
ires more within itfelf, and collects its Thoughts 
ith greater Vigour, by which it ranges and commands 
hem with more Eaſe. Therefore when not one, but 
| the Avenues by which ſenſible Impreſſions found 
Umittance, are ſhut up, what Wonder is it if the 
ind, being quite undiſtracted and ſelf- collected, at- 
lives things which would aſtoniſh at another Ti ime, 

hen ſhe is aſſaulted by Objects of every Senſe? It 
like taking off the Weights and Clogs that retard her 
loyements; ſhe now exerts her native Spring with 
amazing Elaſticity, and ſoars beyond the Limits ot 
ut narrow Sphere of Thought and Action, in which 
e ordinarily moves: She invents, creates and anni- 
lates, forms, and ſhifts a Scene with inconceiveable 
aidity, 
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Sip. Tris may account, in ſome Meaſure, 
the Vivacity and Swiftneſs of her Operations in Slee 
but then I cannot conceive, why they ſhould be 
fluttering and tranſitory, and leave ſo little Impreſſ 
behind them, that we no more mind them after ui 
awake, than if they had never been there, 

Soph. IT is certain, however, they make prodigio 
Impreſſions upon us in the mean time, and often cu 
us to feel ſubſtantial Happineſs or Miſery, while 
Dreams tranſport us into gay Elyſian Fields, or hai 
us with horrid Spectres; but it muſt have been of d 
gerous Conſequence to human Life, had theſe Imp 
ſions continued in any Vigour when we awaked; a 
therefore it appears a wiſe and kind Conſtitution of ti 
Deity, to give them ſo tranſient an Exiſtence, that 
might not be thereby unqualified for ſocial Duties, Ft 
the ſame violent Concuſſions continued long on 
Imaginations, might be in danger of diſordering 0 
Judgments, and defeating the End of our Being. 0 
Maker only ſhews us what Activity we are capable. 
exerting, when we withdraw from the Scene of Ad 
and what a World of Ideas the Mind can call up ui 
its Commerce with the external one, is interrupted | 
a while; in order perhaps to convince us that ve 
more and better than material Beings, and can af 
well without corporea! Organs, as by their Interpoſitic 
I imagine the Caſe would be much the ſame were 1 
tranſported out of this World into another. Our md 
violent Paſſions and Purſuits on the preſent Scene, n 
our moſt ſober sand waking Thoughts would, perh 
appear like a Midnight Dream, and vaniſh like 
Iluſion of Fancy before the new and ſurprizing Scent 
that would then open upon us; as the faint Light 
the ſpangled Heavens diſappears, before the bright 
falgence of Day, 


Sin 
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Simp. IT may be ſo; but I believe we ſhould carry 
te fame Diſpoſitions along with us as we find we do, 
hen tranſported from the World of Fancy to that of 
Li: and Action, or from this to that. For our ceaſing 
o at or be acted upon by the Body, or our Separation 
om material Connections, does not ſeem to have any 
endency to alter or deſtroy our moral Principles and 
onnections. Therefore I remember a certain Author 
lyiſes us to examine our Dreams with Attention, that 
/ ſeeing how our Paſſions lean, and what Determina- 
ons we then make, we may diſcover our genuine 
haracter. 

Seph. 1 BELIE VE there may be ſome Ground for 
he Advice: For it is ſuppoſed, and perhaps juſtly, 
kat the conſtant Impreſſion of ſenſible Objects, gives 
trong Biaſs to the Mind, and forcibly carries it along 
iin them and likewiſe that we are too apt to de- 
ide in our own Favour, and juſtify our Paſſions, while 
e are heated with Action, and involved in all the 
ry of Life: But when theſe Objects ceaſe to act, we 
e then rather Spectators than Actors upon the great 
heatre of Buſineſs and Pleaſure, the Mind is not ſub- 
« to the ſame Colluſion with the Senſes, but acts leſs 
ificially, and more by an original Impulſe from with- 
and therefore we may reckon its moral Judg- 
nents ſurer, and its Affections more genuine, than 
hen it is under the immediate and full Power of fo- 
een Impreſſions, But whatever Truth there may be 
this, the Scene ſeems only to be ſhifted, and our 
ae and Paſſions continue much the ſame, both fleep- 
g and waking. The Miær dreams on of his Bags, 
ind I believe never departs from his Character, ſhould 
pyer Spectres preſume to rival it with his favourite 
aol. The Ambitious Man recalls the Pageantry of the 
Day, keeps or attends Levees, diſpenſes Favours with 
; ſtudied Haughtineſs of Face, or cringes for them with 
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a polite Servility of Behaviour, is charmed with Court 
Coronets and Penſions, and acts in perfect Conliſten, 
with his waking Character. The Lover purſues h 
coy Miſtreſs through viſionary Fields and Groves, any 
is often indebted to the drowſy God Morpheus for Im, 
ginary Raptures, when his peeviſh Goddeſs refuſes hi 
real ones. Therefore by obſerving the Train of lm 
ges and Thoughts, which moſt employ the Mind! 
Sleep, I do not know but we may form a pretty ex 
Conjecture concerning our ruling Paſſion. For c 
Fancies are generally of a Colour with our Paſſions 
and take the Form and Direction they are pleaſed 


five them. 


Simp. ArTtr all, I doubt much whether the . 
thod be abſolutely ſafe, nor, if it were, do I thin 
there is any Neceſſity to have recourſe to it, as 0 
waking Sentiments and Paſſions are more authent 
Proofs of our internal Characters and Manners, B 
what renders it too ſlippery for us to build certain Co 
eluſions on it is, that our Thoughts are obtruded ua 
us in Sleep, without any Conſciouſneſs or Choice « 
our Part, "Terrifying Scenes are as often preſented! 
our Mind, as agreeable ones. Now is it probable thi 
the Mind would chuſe to frighten itſelf? And wer 
thoſe Scenes of its own creating, it ſhould be conſcious 
one would think, of its own Efficacy in producing then 
For all the Actions of the Soul, we are told, mult b 
accompanied with a Confciouſneſs that they are per 
formed in conſequence of ſome Exertion of the Will 
But this does not appear to be the Caſe with reſpect i 
Dreams; therefore 1 do not ſee what we can conclude 
from them concerning our Temper and Character. Te 
avoid theſe and other Difficulties, had we not bette 
have Recourſe to the Hypotheſis of foreign Impulle: 

Soph, WHATEVER Doubts may ariſe concerning 
the intellectual Activity of the Soul in Dreaming, 

believe 
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CoureW.lieve few will deny that it ſtil] retains its Moral Pow- 
ſiſteng rs, and exerts them in approving or diſapproving, and 
ves lifþcing well or ill affected to thoſe Objects and Appear- 


paces that come in View before it. Therefore how 
ague and fantaſtic ſoever the Viſions of Fancy may 
de, and though it may be ſomewhat raſh to draw Con- 
uſions from thence, yet 1 imagine it would not be 
equally ſo to conclude from the 9:0ra/ Bent, the De. 
terminations of which are more ſteady and uniform, as 
or o (epending on our very Frame and Conſtitution, But 
aſſonW doubt, Sirmplicius, the Arguments you have alledged 
aled i o prove that Dreams are of foreign Growth, and not 
our own Manufacture, will prove too much; FI mean, 
they will conclude equally againſt many, nay, moſt of 
our waking Thoughts, being of our own Production. 
How many Thoughts and Imaginations intrude upon 
us while we are awake without being called, nay, which 
ve would willingly ſuppreſs? When the Mind is lulled 
into the ſofteſt Indolence, and does no tattend to any one 
ting more than another, pray what Activity does it 
exert with regard to that floating Train of tranſient 
ind unconnected Perceptions, which roll on without 


Intermiſion before the mental Eye? © Or what 
© Meaſures does it apply to mark out and diſtinguiſh 


that ſilent and ſucceſſive Flux, which, like a ſtill and 
deep River, carries down the Mind along with it 
alt bY © indiſcernibly, and without any Noiſe ; and which, 
© in its progreſſive Motion, treads fo lightly, that ic 
Wil © leaves no Traces, or Footſteps at all behind it?“ 
et ls it conſcious that thoſe fleeting Exiitences rife into 
clude i Being, upon its creative Mandate, and fink again into 
Iq their primitive nothing, when its continued preſerving 
tte} Energy is withdrawn? 
vile . Sip. Some Ideas are, doubtleſs, independent of 
nin us, and come and go without our Call, but is not the 
g, i general Train of them ſubject to our Dominion? Js 
liere K. 4 it 
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it not in our Power by internal Recollection to call vy 
one Set, to diſmiſs another, to range and combla 
them in what Order and Form we pleaſe? And ar: 
not Men, according to their different Studies, and the 
voluntary Application of their Genius, ranked into the 
different Claſſes of Poets, Painters or Philoſophers ? 
Soph, WrHaT would the Peet, think you, or the 
Painter give, that their Conceptions would rife, and 
range themſelves in that beauteous Order in which they 
ſometimes appear in the flowing Verſe or glow up 
the Canvaſs, on the firſt Intimation the Inventors give 
of their Pleaſure ? But, alas! they often complain 
that the Muſe is reſerved and unpropitious, that Genius 
is impatient of the Rein, and reſtive beyond Meaſure, 
Indeed we ſeem to have it in our Power to chuſe our 
Subject, and to direct our Thoughts to one Side of i 
preferably to another, but when we once launch out 
into the vaſt Fields of Fancy, we are often carried vt 
know not whither, and by Paths untrod or unknoyi 
to us. May we not ſay the ſame of the Memory, that 
altoniſhing Power of the Human Mind? Though ve 
ſeem to ert ſome kind of Activity in Recollection, 
or turning the Mind to thoſe Circumſtances or Iden 
waich we may fancy to have the neareſt Affinity or Con- 
nection with thoſe we are in queſt of, yet to ſay that 
thele are brought back into the Mind by any immediate 
Act of Volition, were to ſuppoſe, that we already know 
the Ideas we have a Mind to recall, before we actually 
remember them. For my Part, I am conſcious of no 
ſuch efficacious and unaccountable Volition; yet, ſtill 
I take it upon Truſt, that it is I who remember, per- 
ceive and will. T hoſe Gentlemen, therefore, who 
alledge that our Souls in our Dreams are the Sport or 
Play- things of Immaterial Beings, who make our Fan- 
cies the Funnels of their own Ideas, or perhaps Re- 
veries, are obliged, metkinks, by their own Method 


of 


Now 
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of Reaſoning, to aſcribe almoſt the whole Succeſſion 
of Thought and Imagery, that paſſes through our 
Minds when awake, to ſome Foreign Influcuce of 
the like Kind. . 

Simp. Tuar were making mere Machines of us 
indeed, if our Thoughts both ſleeping and waking 
were the Impreſſions of Foreign Agents who acted on 
us at Pleaſure; but the Caſe, I apprehend, is very 
agerent. When we are awake we are conſcious of 
but one ſimple intelligent Agent that thinks, imagines 
and wills, and whatever. Scenes do then paſs in Re- 
view before the Mind, we never fancy that another 
Perſon has a conjunct Conſciouſneſs with us. Whereas 
in our Dreams there ſeems to be a Diverſity or Plu- 
rality of Conſciouſneſs, as when ſeveral Perſons act 
their reſpective Parts, converſe, give Anſwers, and 
perſonate all Sorts of Characters; all which imaginary 
Beings we conceive as quite diſtin& Perſonages from 
ourſelves, whom we regard as the Spectators of the 
whole Drama, and ſometimes as conjun&t Actors. 
Now is it conceiveable that the Mind ſhould thus cheat 
tfelf with a continued Illuſion: of its own creating, 
and yet know nothing of the Matter; nay, be conſci- 
ous in the mean time, and remember afterwards that 
ome Part of the Drama did not belong to it, but was 
ited by quite diſtin& Perſons ? So that Nature has 
put a plain Diſtinction between our waking Thoughts 
and our Dreams; by which we perceive Ourſelves 
ative in the former, and are led to aſcribe the latter 
to ſome invilible Influence, 

Seph. EVEN this were no more than affirming with 
ſome ingenious Men that the Mind is both Spectator 
and Theatre to itſelf, And it is eaſy to account for 
the Diverſity of Conſciouſneſs, which is thought ſo 
deciſive an Argument for the Scheme of Foreign Im- 
pulſe ; by ſuppoſing only that the Power of Imagina- 
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tion is a little increaſed in the Time of Sleep, which 


Drs 


1 
the Experience of Mankind ſeems ſtrongly to confirm. oe 
For if Poets, Enthuſiaſts, Melancholy Perſons, and Mov 
others of a warm Imagination, can often ſuggeſt to Mi 
themſelves viſionary Scenes, paint Characters, and IM... - 


ny 
carry on Dialogues with imaginary Perſonages in (, 5 


lively a Manner as to delude themſelves into a Belie WM... 
that they are real, and in a Sort forget that they are the Nan 
Creatures of their own Fancy, at leaſt be affected toward; 
them as if they really exiſted ; I ſay, if this be the Caſe 
with the imaginative Tribe, even when diſturbed with 


ted v 
8 to 
live 


the Impreſſions and ſenſible Realities of the Day, hoy 97 
much more may we ſuppoſe it to hold true in the Viſions Wh, n 
of the Night, when the Imagination is ſo pictureſque Wii: 
and being undiſtracted from Abroad, can range its Hiadgi 
Stores at Leiſure, blend, ſeparate, and mould its ne 
Images, into endleſs Forms and Combinations? How or 
eaſily may it then perſuade itſelf, that the Poetic Dr. MOniſe 
ma is real, and conſider the fictitious Actors as diſtind 200d 
Perſons, endowed each with a proper Conciouſneſs, Wine 
yet forget withal that the whole was of its own Cre- bers 
ation? For my Part, I ſee no Abſurdity in all this. IH 
doubt we are very ignorant of the wonderful Strength of ere 
Imagination, that teeming Faculty, for which nothingis Nice 
too hard when it is worked, up to a proper Ferment. Mech 

Simp. WnaT Wonders a bold and teeming Ima- Ne a0 
gination may perform I do not know : And whether We | 
it has a creative kind of Energy, by which it can pt 
evin Images at Pleaſure ; or whether the Mind can of =} 
itſelf recal ſuch Ideas as were in a Manner ſunk into TE 
Non- exiſtence; or whether ſome Super-intending al Py 
Mind, communicating immediately with ours, Im- 95 
preſſes thoſe Ideas according to certain Laws, and in Ko 


Conſequence of ſome previous Volition of ours, I ſhall 
not pretend to determine. Theſe ſeem to be Secrets 
in the Management of Nature, which, like the Fea» 
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ick te State, it would be inconvenient to diſcloſe to 


m. Nrulgar Eyes, and which perhaps it little imports us to 
and Wow; but yet methinks, ſhe points out to us an 
to Weobvious Difference between our waking and our ſleep- 
and Hing Thoughts, by a certain Senſe of Self-Approhation 
cr Blame annexed to the former, which we ſeldom or 
lict Never apply to the latter. By the common Verdict of 
the uankind we are accountable for the one, but acquit- 
rd; red with Regard to the others; which would induce 
Cake ws to conclude, that we are active in the firſt, but paſ- 
wit are only in the laſt. 
how Wl . Tax care, Simpliciut, that this Argument 
o not acquit us from the greateſt Number of our. 
king Thoughts too; or that by the ſame Rules of 
udging our ſleeping ones be not involved in the 
me Condemnation. If our Thoughts do generally 
blow the Bent and Temper of our Minds, and deſerve 
Praiſe or Blame, as they proceed from, and ſhew a 
od or bad Temper, I do not fee how, when the 
me Train of Thinking often recurs in Dreams, and 
bars a ſtrong Analogy to our waking Thoughts and 
Mons; J ſay, I do not know how you can vindi- 
ate the former from a Share of Applauſe or Cenſure, 
Ince they manifeſt: a peculiar Bent of Soul to Objects 
hich make their Appearance ſo often, whether we 
re awake or aſleep, Were a proper Guard ſet there- 
dre upon our waking Thoughts, and were our Fan- 
ies more ſeverely chaſtiſed, while it is confeſſed we 
we the Management of them, we ſhould probably 
ind them more correct and purified in their Noctur- 
al Excurſions. 

Simp, Went due Care taken, perhaps, we might 
eam ſomewhat more coherently, yet I do not know 
ow in Dreaming, Nature ſeems to {port itſelf in form- 
7 the wildeſt and moſt irregular Aſſemblages of Ideas, 
be whole Refuſe of Fancy is, in a Manner drained off 
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by this Emunctory of the Brain; and yet it is but ſel. 
dom we can trace any ſtrict Connection between our 


DIA 
Nys 
bolt 


waking and ſleeping Riveries; and I doubt the Pheno- 5:7 
mena of Dreams are pretty far as yet from being te · ¶ ſha! 
duced to a regular Theory. 856 
Soph, I BELIEVE Nature is often wild enough in {eotab 
the Creations of the Night, but perhaps not much mee iS 
ſo than in thoſe of the Day. Yet as it is notorious WM S.. 
and you yourſelf confeſſed, that the Studies and EM bel 
ployments of the Day have an Influence on ou Neno 
nocturnal Reveries, I am apt to fancy, that were ve 5: 
more exact in comparing our waking and fleepinos gc 
Thoughts, and obſerving how in the Confines of bot iind 
States, they run up into one another, we ſhould fin{crce] 
many ſurprizing Connections and Analogies, ſufficient ie a 
Perhaps to eſtabliſh ſome general Theory, or at leaſt v ercef 
furniſh us with ſeveral uſeful Hints, ſo to manage ou Si 
waking Thoughts, as to give a better Account of ou 57 
fleeping ones. What makes you ſmile ? atire 


Simp. 1 was amuſing myſelf with the Thoughts d 
ſo pleaſant and important a Diſcovery. It is a char 
ing Project to digeſt Dreaming into a Theory or Syſten 
and to guide our Dreams by Rule, I doubt we ſhi 
find it hard enough to reduce ſuch untractable Things 
as our waking Thoughts within the Sphere of Sell 
dominion. 

Soph. Tut moſt irregular Motions of Nature, and 
fuch as are quite independent of us, have, by the Dint 
of a genuine Philoſophy, applied to Numbers and Ces 
metry, been determined and reduced to a Regulanf 
Theory. Dreaming is one of Nature's Phenomena 
and upon which no ſmall Part of our Happineſs depends 
Why then ſhould we deſpair of ſolving it; if once vi 
were provided with a ſufficient Regiſter of Facts of 
Pata? As untractable Things as you ſay our waking 


Thoughts are, yet they have been reduced to fixe kich 
Laws 
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t ſel. Nis; and I do not know but our Dreams, to ſpeak 
2 our bold Word, are redacible to the ſame, 

ene MY Sir. WHAT are thoſe in the Name of Wonder? 
g re- hall be very glad to hear them. 

Sep. WELL, they are provided to our Hand by a 
otable Metaphyſician, and are called the Laws of 
1SSOCIA TION. 

Simp. PRAY explain theſe ſame Laws to me that are 
0 help us out with this hitherto inexplicable Pheno- 
enon. 

Sah. Tuar, I hope, will be no hard Matter with 


Our 


e We 
epin is good Help. Does the Preſence of one Idea in the 
bon ind neceſſarily infer that of another, or does one 


| find 
cient 
lt to 
e ou 
F our 


erception by any Neceſſity of Nature ſuggeſt or ex- 
te another which is not eſſentially involved in that 
perception? 

Simp. I ALLOW it does not. 

ph. WHEN one Idea therefore, brings another 
atirely diſtinct from it into the Mind, or is the Occa- 
Aon of exciting an Idea formerly unperceived, or 
tough before perceived, yet now forgot, muſt not this 


hts of 
harm 


rite e the Effect of an Arbitrary Conſtitution or Law 
fal eted by the Author of our Frame? Thus if one 
hing lea ſuggeſts Pleaſure, and another Pain, does not 
Sell is Connection or Aſſociation of Ideas reſult from 


eme ſuch voluntary Conſtitution? 
Simp. Abuir it does, What would you infer from 
thence ? 


„ and 
e Dint 


| Cr Soph. If we find that certain Ideas do generally ſug- 
egulagWelt, or are accompanied with others, whatever may be 
mem e Ground or Cauſe of that Aſſociation, may we not 


onclude from thence, that it is a Law of our Nature 

for ſuch Ideas to excite each other? 

Simp, WE may. 

Soph. Tuar Law therefore, in Conſequence of 

kich one Idea is the Mean or Occaſion of ſuggeſting 
another, 
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another, is called the Law 9 A/pciation, or of the Mutu; 
Attraction of our Ideas, If we enquire farther in 
the Circumſtances of this Aſſociation, or the particul; 
Laws of that Attraction, the above-mentioned Philoſo 
pher will tell us that thoſe Ideas are moſt apt to aſſy 
ciate and attract each other, between which there i; 
Reſemblance, or where there is Vicinity of Time er Ply, 
and a Relation of Cauſs and Efect. Theſe, ang theſ 


only, he reckons the Links, which ſupport the Cha une 
of our Ideas, without which they would fall into e or 
many flitting Parts as there are ſingle Ideas. It e ot 
certain the Mind eaſily ſlides from one Idea to all ¶M don 
a {imilar Nature, and wherever it diſcerns a Similiuu om 


of Ideas, it colle&s them into ſeveral Bundles or Claſſs 
and binds taem together with a common Name, Thy 
Stones, Plants, Animals, become general Denomin, 
tions for all the Individuals, in which there is Reſen 
blance of Form or Qualities, or, as we term it, for allo 
te Sort. And the Idea of any one of them ſhall be ff 


ficient to bring all the reſt in View ; ſo quick and rapid ii e 


the Mind's Motion in paſſing from one Idea to its Fell in, 

As to the Second Band of Attraction, thoſe Ide nd f 
eaſily cohere which are contiguous as to Time m 
Place. Thus the Smell of a particular Flower fu nit, 
call up not only the particular Border on which it grey 1 cc 
but all the adjoining Parterres and Compartment 6 * 
the Garden, the Company, and all the other Circm er 
ſtances of Pleaſure which were crouded into the Scene * 


on the firſt Occaſion of our Senſes being entertained i 
that Manner. By this, a very flight Impreſſion from ar 
inconſiderable Object, like a ſmall Spark caſt into ſome 
combuſtible Matter, ſets on Fire a whole Train of Inn 
gery, which ſpreads ſometimes, without any Reſtrainif 
or Bounds, through the whole Immenſity of Nature. 

Tae Third Cement of our Ideas is, that of Ca 


ſality ; (it I may uſe a School-Phraſe,) as when a Poen 
| puts 
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ats us in Mind of the Poet, a Building of the Architect, 
feting on a Favour received ſuggeſts the Idea of a 
enefactor, or on an Injury that of any Enemy, But 
doubt our Philoſopher plays the Wag with us in this 
it Inſtance. For, according to his Account of the 
latter, it coincides with the former ; ſince he tells us (if 
e will allow us to ſay he affirms any thing at all) that 


nutuz 
r int 
ticul; 
lose 
) aſſh 
e is 


Plate 


there is no other Dependence or Connection between 
Cha uſe and Effect, but Contiguity or Vicinity, or that 
ito Ne one follows, or is generally found in Company with 


ze other; as Heat attends the Sun, and a Wound is 


It 
all dom apart from a Blow, or the Striking of a Clock 
line rompanies the Motion of the Hammer; but as for 


laſer Energy exerted in the Production of thoſe Effects, 
Thu ris a metaphyſical Subtlety not to be comprehended.. 
mine us far our arch Philoſopher. In the ordinary 


eſenoerations of External Nature, or of Bodies upon each 
all ber, ſuch as the Vegetation of Plants by Heat, the 
e u on of Metals by Fire, or the Propagation of Sounds 


5 Percuſhon, and the like; their Contiguity, or fol. 
ding one another, is all the Connection we can trace; 
nd for ought we know, their mutual Action muſt 
trhaps be placed to the ſole Account of that mighty 
tilt, who firlt formed and ranged them together, and 
lll controuls them at Pleaſure. But with regard to 
ke Operations of Minds, or what we call Volunta 

Gions, in tbeſe I think, we have an Idea of fome 
nd of Reſiſtance or Difficulty more or leſs, and 
naturally led to believe, that we exert a certain 
nergy or Action in overcoming that Reſiſtance, and 
echaps this is the true Idea of Cauſality or Efficiency, 
it is called. Thus not only in the Voluntary Motions 
our own Bodies, and of thoſe which ſurround us, 
e we ſenſible of this Reſiſtance, and of the controul- 
ig Action of the Mind, but we are likewiſe ſtrongly 
onſcious of it in all our Internal Operations that de- 
end 
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pend on Will, as Attention, Inveſtigation, Recolledin 
and the Conduct of many of our Paſſions, -—— BU 
without entering deeper ito fo intricate a Subject, 
it is eaſier to follow than to ſtrike out a new Trac: 
I think with the good Leave of our ingenious Auth 
we may venture to go one Step farther, and pt 
poſe another Law of intellectual Attraction, full 

general and as complicated in its Effects, as any he h; 
mentioned, © Wherever there is an Unity of Deſign 


4 or a Concurrence and Co-operation of ſeyer; 
© Things towards a common End, there one Ide 


& naturally leads us on to another, which conc 
& with it, till the whole Frame is ſuggeſted to « 
% View.” Thus an Eye ſuggeſts a Countenance, 
Limb the whole Body; a Pillar calls up an entin 
Building to view with its ſeveral Proportions and Dj 
menſions. A ſingle Action brings in View. a who 
Character, a ſingle Character excites the Idea of af 
mily or Society, which again recalls to our Mind th 
Hiſtory of a Kingdom, how diſtant ſoever in Tin 
or Place, This Law I take to be the Foundation 
the grandeſt and moſt intereſting Combinations of lde 
which are formed by the Human Mind, On this 6 
pends our Ideas ol Syſtems, whether natural or artif 
cial, our Perceptions of the various kinds of Beauty 
Order and Uniformity, our Notions of Society, Co 
federacies, Laws, Government, and in ſhort, the mo 
agreeable and ſtriking Imagery in the whole Compal 
of Nature, It is this Law which unites the moſt dil 
tant and diſſimilar Ideas, and by an unavoidable kin 
of Neceſſity, not only aſcertains to us the Unity ani 
Certainty of our own Being, notwithſtanding the vari 
ous Thoughts, Paſſions and Deſigns, which too ofte 
diſtract and divide it, but leads us up to the Perceptio 
of One Almighty and Univerſal Mind, who made anverla 
governed this valt conſpiring Whole. 


Sine is 
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= Simp. Bur does not this Law co-incide with that of 
N T mtiguity, and may not the Phenomena you aſcribe to 
Proc: be as eaſily ſolved by that? 


Seph, T APPREHEND not. For do we not remem- 
the Parts of a Building, or any regular Work, 
uch better than an Heap of Stones, or any other pro- 
icuous Maſs, where there is no ſuch Unity or Har- 
ony of Parts, though theſe ſhould be more contiguous 
ach other than the diſtin, but more congruous Parts 
fthe Building, or any other natural or artificial Work? 
o we not remember the ſeveral Parts of a Plant or Hu- 
m Body, when they are in their united and co- ope- 
ing State, better than if they were diſunited and de- 
med, and yet hnddled into a cloſer Maſs? Or a 
mar Garden than a Wilderneſs, though in theſe laſt 
re may be more Contiguity, and no leſs Similitude 


r - 3:08 farts ? Nay, is it not obvious in general, that there 
d « Propenſity to affociate Ideas in which there is ſuch 
Tin Unity of Defign, or a Cuncurrence to one common 


Id, even though they are very remote as to Time 
Pace; and do not Ideas which have ſuch Unity 
Deſign, often excite each other, though very re- 
ite, while thoſe more contiguous in Situation and 
me, have no fuch Effect? Thus an Accident inter- 
ing with a preſent Paſſion, but contributing in the 
in to the Succeſs of a Scheme projected by us, ſhall 
tg into View a whole Train of Circumſtances and 


ompal 
ot dilfWents both paſt and future, and which lie at a Diſtance 
Imus, that are connected with our Favourite Scheme. 


ins likewiſe we ſee Sir {ſaac Newton, from ſome 


ty all 

5 valle Inſtances of Gravitation or Attraction, as the 
» oſte of an Apple on our Globe, was carried along to 
-eptioF 'cmoteſt Parts of our Syſtem, till he perceived that 
de anverſal Law, which binds and ſuſtains the whole 


netary Syſtem. And, I believe, you will allow that 
te is very little Similitude between the Fall of 
al 
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an Apple, and the Curvilinear Motion of the Moon 
a Planet. 
Tusk then are the Laws, and perhaps but a fe 
of the Laws of Aſociation or Intellectual Attrai 
to which I thought the Phenomena of Dreams miz 
be reduced. But with regard to them, or any othe 
that may be named, I would have you remember, th; 
I do not mean to ſay that they exert their Influen 
neceſſarily or on all Occaſions; their Effects may 
ſuſpended by other Laws, or may depend upon part 
cular Poſtures or Attitudes of the Human Mind ; 
Preſence, for Inſtance, of a particular Paſſion, or 
thouſand other Circumſtances, which it would be wor 
an Ingenious Theoriſt's while to trace. Nor do I pr 
tend to tell by what Links thoſe Bands of Ideas a 
held together, any more than we can tell what tho 
inviſible Ties are by which Bodies, whether contiguo 
or remote, attract or gravitate towards each oth: 
Whether either or both are to be reſolved into the in 
mediate Agency of the Author of Nature, or into t 
Action of ſome ſubordinate Cauſe, is perhaps beyond « 
Power to comprehend, It is the Buſineſs of Philoſoyl 
to trace the Laws of Natural Operations ; but the late 
Cauſes are, I doubt, moſt Part above its Reach. 
Simp. BuT, though we cannot inveſtigate the 
tural Cauſes, I ſhould be glad to hear what F 
Cauſes, as they are called, you would afſign for tif 
Laws, the Reſult of which is often the moſt unco 
Combinations of Ideas. 
Soph. Tas Intentions of Nature, in appointing thi 
Laws, ſeem to be obvious enough. Nature, you kno 
muſt be conſidered either as one great Syſtem, or 
many leſſer ones, which have a mutual Dependence 
Connection. It exerts its Energy therefore, and 
duces Effects either as one vaſt Whole, or as individ 
and leſſer Syſtems, or as both. But, in what Vi 


ſoe 
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ever it acts, or 1s conſidered, it is the Original and 

pattern of all our Ideas. Thereſore, we could never 

row it, either in whole or in part, nor conſequently 

we Power over it, unleſs the ſame Coherence took Place 
mong our Ideas which actually obtains in their Origi- 

ul, or among thoſe leſſer Portions of it which they re- 

reſent. Now, the ſeveral Parts of Nature cohere, and 
re conſidered as Syſtems, in Conſequence of their Con- 

jizuity or Co-operation to a joint End, It was fit 
therefore, that there ſhould be a Law leading us to aſ- 

xiate and combine Ideas, amidſt whoſe Patterns there 

; ſuch Contiguity or Co-operation. 

Tazx the Variety and Multiplicity of Objects is ſo 

eat, that unleſs we could eaſily diſpoſe and combine 
to diſtin Parcels or Claſſes Ideas between whoſe 
vets we find a Reſemblance, and unleſs the ſtarting 
fone Idea readily ſuggeſted others of the ſame Claſs, 
ad naturally conducted us to a more minute Conſider - 
ion of them, we ſhould be perpetually diſtracted with 
e endleſs Variety of our Ideas, and never have it in 

u Power to form general Theorems, or Univerſal Prin- 

ples of Knowledge, upon which our ſpeedy and ſucceſſ- 
i Progreſs in the Search after Truth ſo much depends. 
Izay add, in the laſt Place, that, as we are prin- 
ly formed for Action, and for making or receiving 
preſſions from Nature, and other Minds with which 
ere converſant, it was fit that all thoſe Ideas ſhould 
connected, and ſuggeſt each other, which relate to 
e Energy of Nature, or Operations of Minds. For in 
natural Actions we only apply or imitate the Energy 
Nature, and in our Moral Conduct, we affect or are 
ſected, by thoſe Minds with which we communicate. 
herefore had not Effects ſuggeſted Cauſes, and Cauſes 
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1e late 
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lence 
and 5 ſets, we ſhould have wanted thoſe Incitements which 
ndividt® us forward into Action, and Pirecti ons how to 


hat Vi 
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duct it. But by this Law of Aſſociation, grounded 
| on 
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on the Dependence of Cauſe and Effect, we are admin 
bly informed, and vigorouſly impelled, to uſe the Power 
given us for promoting our own and the public Good 

Simp. I THinK I now comprehend the Reaſons 
thoſe Laws, and can eaſily perceive that they give; 
Conſiſtence and Firmneſs to our Ideas, which woul, 
otherwiſe be exceedingly wavering and disjointed, au 
are likewiſe the Foundation of Memory, Speech, H 
bits, and the wonderful Powers and Rapidity of Imag 
nation; and now before we apply all this to the Aﬀy 
of Dreaming, think if you can recolle& any other La 
of Aſſociation, 

Soph. PERHAPS others might be named. There; 
one particularly, which 1 would mention, becauſe | 
ſeems to be of conſiderable Importance in Life. Itn 
be called the Law of CONTRARIETY ; by men 
of which any Idea or Senſation ſuddenly fuggeſts it 
contrary, and a Privative the poſitive Quality. Thus 
Pain of extreme Heat ſuggeſts the Idea of extreme Cold 
And this it does ſooner and more readily, than that« 
any other diſagreeable Senſation, between which and 
there is leſs Oppoſition. Thus Hardneſs likewiſe d 
up the Idea of S2/7ne/7, Blindneſs that of Sight, Dan 
neſs Light, Deformity Beauty, or, in ſhort, any Ale 
blage of Ideas, thoſe of the moſt contrary Kind, Thi 
though perhaps leſs attended to than it deſerves, I ta 
to be ore of the moſt general Sources of Wit, which h 
been thought to lie in the quick and ſurprizing Aſſen 
blage or Colluſion of Similitudes. It is certainly i 
principle Foundation of Rzdicule, which is general 
derived from ſome ſtriking Contraſt, or Aſſemblage 
claſhing and inconſiſtent Ideas, whether theſe are appli 
to Sentuments, Paſſions, and Characters, or to any E 
preſſions of theſe in Behaviour, Speech, Dreſs, and 
like, This Law is likewiſe the Orgin of Satire, who 
Edge is beſt pointed by Contraries, and the Oppoliti 
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Images and Characters. Now, theſe two, viz. Rid: 

and Satire, are the main Nerves of Wit, to which 

fear more Court is paid by us ignorant Mortals, than 

her elder and much fairer Siſter Dis chETTONV. In 

ort, Burleſque, Nock-Heroics, Parody, and all your 

vorks of the Biting or Humorous Kind, derive almoſt 

| their Force and Poignancy from this Law, And 

hit we owe ſome of the fineſt Figures in Poetry and 

loquence, Hence a Don Quixote and his inimitable 

| charm us with ſuch infinite Humour and Variety. 

The Rant of Learned Chivalry pleaſes us exceſſively, 

zen ſet in Oppoſition to the pithy DiRates of plain, 
jough uncultivated Senſe; and the wild, but magna- 
mus Adventures of Mock-Heroiſm, are wonderfully 
laminated by the natural Shades of Caution and Cow- 
dice which appear in the unwarlike Squire. Hence, 
ur Hudibras and Dunciad do, in different but equally 
wpy Ways, and both drawn from the fame fruitful 
ce of Aſſociation, inſtru and delight us with their 
fined and humorous Pictures. 

Smp. PRAY then, Sophron, what do you reckon 
ie Final Cauſe of this Law of Aſſociation ? 

Soph. METRINKS, Spmplicius, it is no hard Matter 
collect that from the Inſtances which J have given of 
ie Law itfelf, I might however ſay in general, that 
be aſtoniſhing Variety of our Conſtitution, compoſed 
molt of Extremes oddly blended together, and the 
range Reverſes that happen in the mixed Scene of Hu- 
un Life, render this Law not only neceſſary, but 
ey expedient and uſeful. Reaſon and Appetite, our 
LoW:nſes and Paſſions, often interfere and lead us contrary 


W's. Pleaſure and Pain, Good and Ill, are not only 
and ended together, but grow out of one another. For 
„ wholſhzt Suſceptibility we have of Pleaſure, ſubjects us to 
poſitiqq in; and thoſe Paſſions which give us the quickeſt 


F-rlations of Joy, do often in the firſt Inſtance inflict 
the 
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the ſmarteſt Touches of Pain ; and we well know thy 
certain Pleaſures too much indulged, naturally termin 
ate in Pain. Was it not therefore wiſely and kind 
provided by the Parent of Nature, that one kind o 
Perceptions and Feelings ſhould ſuggeſt to us on ever 
Occaſion, Ideas of the Oppolite Kind, that we mighth 
warned of their Approach, or even of their Vicinity 
and guarded againlt thoſe Exceſſes and Irregulariti 
which uſe to introduce them ? In conſequence of thi 
not only does the Paſſion or Fruition of any Good al 
moniſh and fortify us againſt the contrary Ill, or th 
Loſs of it, which is the next Thing to it; but ſufferi 
of Ill, ſuggeſts the fair Idea of an oppoſite Good, uf 
by that means grves Birth to Hope, the Parent of h 
duſtry and Patience, ſo that this Law tends natural 
and if we improve it aright, will not fail to army 
againſt Ill, by Sobriety and Caution, and to ſeaſon 2 
prepare us by Vigour and Conſtancy, for the Attai 
ment or Fruition of Good. I need hardly mentid 
the otheruſeful Purpoſes of this Law ; how by openi 
thoſe Veins of Wit and Humour, it ſeaſons Conve 
{ation, enlivens the dull Flegm of ordinary Life, 
gives Poignancy and Flavour to many of our Soc 
Pleaſures, by the pleaſant Varieties and Oppoſitions 
creates. And you well know, what powerful Correcto 
Satire and Ridicule are of Vice and Folly, and par 
cularly of thoſe Species of both, which cannot fall u 
der the Correction of Law and human Tribunals; 
that a Pope or a leu, are often more formid 
Judges and Awarders of Puniſhment, than a Lo 

Chief- Juſtice with his whole Train about him. 
Simp. Haeey indeed and highly uſeful are tho 
Maſters of Wit, who can ſtring their Bow molt a 
fully with thoſe two delicate Nerves you have ment 
oned, and then have Virtue enough to apply themw! 
A ſteady Aim, in ſhvoting at the various and mol! pe 
nicio 
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icious Exorbitances of Vice and Folly, But it is not 
zcſſary to inſiſt longer on this Subject. For I per- 
ve myſelf many other excellent Ules of this Law, 
th for Pleaſure and Improvement. 
$5ph. SINCE you are now fatisfied about the Truth 
ad Propriety of this and the other Laws of Aſſocia- 
on we have conſidered, methinks, it is high Time 
o apply them to the Subject of Dreaming. 
mp. By all means. That is the Point to which 
this long Preface muſt be referred. 
Seph. Px A then conſider, Simpliciut, the general 
omplexion of your Dreams as well as your waking 
houghts. Obſerve eſpecially thoſe Reverics, which 
bt up and down in your Mind when you let the 
eins looſe to Fancy, and are not intent upon any 
uricalar Train of Thought or Action. Do not you 
ewe that the ſame Laws of Aſſociation take place 
all th-ſe; that the Mind, not being conſcious of 
direct Act of Volition, or efficacious Order of the 
V, or of the active Powers, is led on inſenſibly from 
lea to Idea, and from one Train of Imagery to 
nother, in which thoſe Circumſtances of Contiguity 
iperation, Contrariety, Likeneſs and Cauſality, are 
bund? Indeed the Steps of the Tranſion are generally 
o quick and inſenſible, that it is often difficult, if not 
mpoſſible, to trace them and to mark the ſubtile Con- 
ctions of Thought. And as theſe Laws are frequent- 
interwoven with each other, and blend their Influ- 
ice in the Operations of our Minds, it becomes ti]! 
wore difficult to aſcertain the Stages of the mental Por- 
tis, and to unravel thoſe minute and intricate Ties, 
uch hold together the vagrant Ideas. But if we 
rictly review the moſt irregular Aſſemblages of them, 
and ether waking or fleeping, we ſhall find the one and 
em ui other egually reducible to thoſe general Laws. 
wot p ben the Mind is, as it were, detached from the Body, 
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whoſe Senſes are all folded np in Sleep, it then yi 
with infinite Velocity over its own Stores; Imagj 
tion preſents paſt Scenes, eſpecially ſuch as have n 
employed our Thoughts, engaged our Paſſions, 
touched us with the quickeſt Senſations of Pain 
Pleaſure; I ſay, it preſents theſe afreſh, in the ſtrony 
Colours, or dreſſes them out in new Forms, and mz 
foreign Circumſtances borrowed from the afore| 
Sources of Aſſociation. For the Fancy when it! 
no Amuſement or Interruption from abroad, darts 
Lightning from one Object to another, which reſenh 
or is contiguous to it, runs along the conſpiring 
dependent Parts of different Obje&s, and rangese 
Corner of the Ideal World, where it has paſt be 
or of which it has had the remoteſt Glance, ! 


thoſe ſeveral Aſſociations, blended and varied . 
thouſand Ways, according to the original Compleylliﬀ" : 
and Strength of the Imagination, reſult thoſe diver 


Scenes and uncouth Pictures which compoſe our 
turnal Reveries. If it appear difficult ſometime 
trace them to thoſe Sources of Aſſociation, becau 
the Difference of Circumſtances, Order, or indem 


the whole Scenery from our waking Reveries, af 
ſudden and unconnected Tranſitions, they can h 
be thought any great Exception to the general L the | 
conſidering the vaſt Activity and Swiftneſs of the MF 
and that we are as much at a Loſs to account for N on 
irregular Combinations of the Day, as for thoſe of Ae, 


Night, ranſad 
Simp. PERHAPS there is ſomething in what Ng 
ſay. However, you bring a Phenomenon to MF” of 
which though it happens to us while we are per eus 
awake, yet approaches the neareſt to Sleep of nter“ 
thing I know. It is called the Reverie, or as Med tc 
term it, the brown Study, a Sort of Middle State "ral 
tween Waking and Sleeping ; in which, though my 
| o. 
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yes are open, our Senſes ſeem to be entirely ſhut up, 
nd we are quite inſenſible of every thing about us, 

t we fire all the while engaged in a muſing Indolence 
Thought, or a ſupine and lolling kind of roving 
om one Fairy Scene to another, without any Self- 
oamand; from which, if any Noiſe or other Acci- 
nt rouze us, we awake as from a real Dream, and 
- often as much at a Loſs to tell how our Thoughts 
ere employed, as if we had been waked from the 
wndeſt Sleep. This is frequently called Dreaming, 
metime Ab/ence, a Thing often obſerved in Lover; 

l People of a Melancholy, or indeed of a ſpeculative 
Tn, And I think it is no leſs hard to be account- 


es er 
bell for than the other kind of Dreaming, unleſs we 
rc Recourſe to your aſſociating Law, which opens à 


rie! 2: Carcer to the Mind, whether it bends its Powers 
mplex th a full Intention and Severity, or relaxes them in- 
ved ft eaſy thoughtleſs Languor and Diſſipation. 


$35, Tur Phenomenon you mention, which I have 
en experienced, and in which are ſometimes to be 
a ſtrange Sights of unknown Images, or Faces paſſ- 
©: in a continual Train before the Eyes, which Win 
no longer than they make their Appearance; this 
knomenon, I ſay, does undoubtedly partake much 


Our 
etimes 
Decal! 

indeel 
3, And 


Th , the Nature of dreaming, and is only to be accounted 
the Aon the ſame Principles. But 1t appears to me, that 
nt ſot only thoſe undeſigned and ſportſul Exertions of 
\ofe eure, but the more ſerious, elaborate and ſolemn 


unſactions of the Mind, the long Excurſions of 


what Moought, the Compaſs and Flights of Genius, the 
to Vl” of Imagination, the Colluſions of Wit, and the 
re perfefſe0us Train of Imagery, that fire the Poet's, the 
ep of Water's, or the Madman's Fancy, are all to be af 


or as Med to the different Degrees, and Mixtures of thoſe 
State tral Laws of Aſſociation, which Nature has ſettled 
,ough Yr Breaſt ; but which, like the Laws of Affection 

Vor. II. 1 and 
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and Conduct, are, in ſome meaſure, ſubject to Coy 
troul, and ſuſceptible of different Degrees of Cultur 
In Conſequence of thoſe Laws, 


The Lunatic, the Lover and the Poet 

Are of Imagination all compact. 

One ſees more Devils than vaſt Hell can hold 

That is. the Madman : the Lover, all as franti- 

Sees Helen's Beauty on a Brow of Egypt. 

The Poet's Eve, in a fine Frenzy rolling 

Doth glance from Heaven to Earth, from Eart| 
Heaven : | 

Aud as Iinagination bodies forth the Forms of Thi 

Unknown, the Poet's Pen turns them to Shapes, 

And gives to airy Neuthing a local Habitation, 

And a Name. 


Simp. TyaT eminent and wonderful Poet, whi 
Words you have juſt cited, ſeems to have been mu 
obliged to thoſe Powers of Aſſociation, which enah 
him to combine every Sentiment and Image, that 1 
proper to move, inſiruct and aſtoni/h Mantind.—1 
to return to Our Subject; In whatever Light we c 
ſider Dreams, it is certain the Ancients held them 
great Veneration, and many of them ſeem to h 
been much of the Opinion 1 was contending for, 
they were of a divine Original ; and that in then 
receive Intimations of future Events, which could 
be imparted to us, but by Communication with fu 
rior Intelligences. If they ſlept in the Temples, t 
were thought more intimately preſent with the Divin 
as being within the Place of his Reſidence ; and 
a Dream was equivalent to the Anſwer of an Orac 

Soph. Do not imagine, Simplicius, that whit upo 
maintained the Mind's Activity, even in Sleep, I exp! 
% deny all Communication with unembodied Mit 
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o might be ſent upon gracious Errands, to admoniſh 
1 forewarn ſhort- ſighted erring Mortals, concerning 
uy Things, which it much imported them to know. 
retend not to ſay any thing againſt ſuch Facts of 
u kind, as admit of unconteſted Proof. 
Simp. HOWEVER the Opinion of ſuch Communi- 
jon came to prevail, it is certain many ancient 
ge, Who were not . in 
oe Matters, taking Advantage of the p6pular Faith, 
frequently wrap up their Doctrines in the Dreſs of 
rams and Viftons, in order perhaps, to gain more 
eit and Authority, as well as Probability to their 
zinions. For they would not then appear fictitious 
aceits of their own, but the Reſult of a Divine 
mmerce. Perhaps, for this Reaſon among others, 
Office of an Interpreter of Dreams was held ſa- 
d; and it was no ſmall Part of Divine Science, to 
e thoſe ſublime Analogies between Things Human 
Divine, and by that Means to draw aſide the 
al which hid thoſe awful Myſteries from common 
bw, 
-=. Pzxovipen you will not think, Simplicius, 
tl have a Mind to ape thoſe celebrated Sages of 
quity, I would relate to you an odd Dream I had 
Nights ago. It had ſomething uncommon in it, 
tun out far beyond the uſual Length of Dreams. 
tether, therefore, i: came naturally from the Laws 
Aociation, or was ſent by ſome Friendly Spirit, 
jill not be poſitive; but it ſeemed chiefly to point 
louth, and was full of ſtrange Figures and Perſo- 
ts which appeared to me very ſignificant, And if 
| be found to have any deep Meaning in it re- 
ve to us and our moſt important Concerns, I muſt 
Il upon it that you aſſume the Office of Interpreter, 
| explain what is Enigmatical in it. 
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Simp. Wuar, Saphren, would you have me 
all at once into ſo /acred a Character, and without th 
previous Qualifications ? but pray let me hear it, and 
then I ſhall better judge how far 1 am qualified u 
commence your Interpreter. 


Soph. As it was one of the moſt diſtin I ey M1 
had, I took it down in writing after I was awake, une 
therefore I can the more caſily remember it. But b adin 
fore I begin, ſhall I tell you firſt what I thought que 
Riſe to it? For it grew naturally out of my waking join 
Thoughts. that t 

Suimb. PRay do. | ethers 

$2ph, You know my Friend, that J am as fon ere 
of an ancient Fragment of Philoſophy, eſpecially Wiz: ſ 
it be cf the truly Moral and Deſigning Kind, tid! H. 
has eſcaped the Stroke of Time, as a Virtus is at 
ſome celebrated Buſt or Medal which has continue vera! 
unhurt amidſt the Wreck of Nations. Therefore, iſ the 
have an uncommon Veneration for the celebrated Pi ey t. 
ture of CEBEs, that eminent Moral Limner. YalMlooks 
well remember, I dare ſay, that original and comp ie hac 
henſive Draught, in which the Foibles, Paſſions Ind ſe 
real Intereſts of Men are delineated with inimiti Words 
Elegance and Simplicity, old h 

Simp. WELL do I know your Veneration for i Tha 
and other the like precious Relicks of Antiquity, ¶ whic 
do 1 much wonder at it. For beſides the inſtrudii Tem 
Leſſons we derive from thence, we are wonderful Path 
charmed to ſee the ſeveral Scenes of Human Life tum and t 
into fo many Pictures, and the various Cauſes of gent! 
Happineſs and Mifery, which are often hid behind i only 
Scenery, expoled to the Imagination, and in a na broac 
ner to the Senſe in Living Forms and glowing ? leads 
TUreS. " who 

Seh. 1 was muſing on Cebes's Incloſures, ſtrou 


the different Courſes Men take in the Road of L 
VI 
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when I fell aſleep; and then my Fancy, retracing, I 
fppoſe, that wonderful Imagery, and combining ſe- 
reral new and uncouth Figures that aroſe in the con- 
ſed Chaos of Thought, fermented by Degrees, and 
length wrought off my Dream. Now, Simplicius, 
member your Office of Interpreter as we go along. 
MeTHOUGHT I was wandering upon a Wild of 
doundleſs Extent, on which numberleſs Roads croſſed, 
k:ding different Ways. Some were more, others leſs 
fequented ; but none of them were without Travellers. 
[joined the firſt I met, and was told by ſome of them, 
tat they were bound for the Temple of Virtue, by 
chers for that of Fame; ſome confeſſed honeſtly they 
were travelling to the Manſion of Pleaſure, but moſt 
Fart ſaid they were directing their Steps to the Abode 
of Happineſs, We had not travelled far, when we 
by an old Man ſtanding on a little Eminence, where 
freral Roads met, pointing with a Staff in his Hand 
p the different Paths, and ſhewing Travellers where 
they terminated, His Eyes were piercing, and his 
Looks hale, though furrowed with many Wrinkles. 
Re had ſomething alluring in his Aſpect and Manner, 
nd ſeemed to be a Man of great Experience. His 
Words were few, but weighty and ſignificant. I was 
bold his Name was the Genius of EDucaTION. 
That Road,” ſaid he to us who came up to him, 
which lies ſtreight before you, is the Road to the 
Temple of Virtue, which ſoon divides into two 
" Paths, of which the one is exceedingly rugged, ſteep 
and thorny, but the other is of a much eaſter and more 
gentle Aſcent, which is known only to me, and trod 
'only by thoſe who follow my Directions. That 
broader Road which you perceive on the Leſt-Hand, 
leads to the Abode of V1cs, that curſed F.nchantreſs, 
" who falſely calls herſeif Pleaſure. It ſeems indeed 
* ſirowed with Flowers, and beautified on each Side 
L 3 4 dy 
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« by delightful Proſpects; but if you want to b 
«« happy, fly from it as from the Road to Den 
and Miſery.” While we were liſtening to hin 
and I was reſolving to follow his Directions, y 
were accoſted by two Females of a very deffered 
Appearance, The One had an Aſpect of as or: 


Simplicity as the other had of Cunning and Artif " 
The former's Name was CREDULITY and the other ſelf 
DeceiT, They told us the old Fellow who pretend 55”! 
to direct us what Courſe to take, was an old Dota ſtand 
who having lived a wretched laborious Life him ce. 
wanted to plunge us into the ſame Difficulties, fe 
engage us in that rovgh thorny Path, which led 
Pain and Sorrow; whereas if we would go along vill © 
them, they would conduct us to the Bower of Br1: ſents 
Moſt of us being young Travellers, yielded to th: Sf 
Importunities and enticing Arts, and obſerving ! 6d 1 
broader Way to have the moſt pleaſant Appearanc 8 
we very readily took it without farther Examination Wat. 
There we found many Fellow-Travellers, who forme t 
themſelves into different Parties, as their Inclination es 
or Chance determined them. The Road ſoon led , N 
into a Wood which abounded with Labyrinths ,whe: Im 
many loſt themſelves. Others retired into little 4 * fr 
bours that were thick planted up and down; ſo th A. 
I was ſoon left alone. As I travelled on, a confuſe 8 
Sound of Voices aſſailed my Ears from all Quarters Ve 
and ſeemed to procliim a General Riot. The Noi oy 
was redoubled by the Ecchoings of the Wood; ber 
began to be ſeized with a kind of Horror, ſo that : ; 
wanted to get out again, but the more I ſought to , de 
tricate, the more I involved myſelf in its Intricacies - 

0 


While I was wandering thus uncertain, methought 


well-dreſſed Woman moved briſkly towards me. S ” i 

wore a Dreſs richly embroidered, thrown careleſsly 

bout her, on Purpoſe to diſcover her Shape, and th 
othet 
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other Charms of her Perſon. She was fair, and in- 
dining to Plumpneſs, but her Complexion was heigh- 
tened by a Colour that did not appear natural or health- 
ful, Her Eyes had a tender languiſhing Caſt, mixed 
with ſomething impudent and aſſuming. Her Motions 
were ſoft, and ſhewed a wanton Sort of Indolence ; 
ike many Fantaſtic Females, ſhe ſeemed to ſurvey her- 
ſelf with a ſecret Complacency, and putting on an en- 
raging Smile, ſtudied to catch Admiration. Notwith- 
ſanding the apparent Negligence of her Air, I could 
diſcern an artificial Turn that concealed a Deſign upon 
me under an Aim at pleaſing. What think you, 
Simplicias, of this fine Lady? Why do not you in- 
rage me, and ſay what ſo engaging a Figure repre- 
ſents ? 

Simp. Poss izI x, ſhe might explain herſclf. Pray 
did not the Fair Viſion accoſt you? 

Seph. YEs indeed did ſhe, and with a very inſi- 
mating Voice and Air. She offered to extricate me 
out of the Mazes of the Wood, and ſecure me an 
zpreeable Retreat. For (ſaid ſhe) a little below the 
Wood lies the Place of my Abode, where I and 
« my Friends live a Life of perfect Serenity, exempt 
from Solieitude and Toil, equally remote from the 
Cares of Private, or the Amoition of Public Life.” 

Simp. THESE were fair Promiſes truly, Well, did 
you accept her Offer, and truſt yourſelf to her Conduct? 

Sah. I ASKED the Lady her Name, upon which 
ſhe replied, © My Name, Sir, is PLEASURE, and that 
IJ am fo called with the juſteſt Reaſon you will ſoon 
Abe convinced by my Manner of Life, I am the 
'' Daughter of that Immortal Being DE SIREH, and the 
** ever-blooming Goddeſs PLExTY., I have a large 
and beauteous Offspring, Indolence, Mirth, Laugh- 
« ter, Humour, Profuſion, Wantonneſs, Foy, with 
% many more, A valt Train of Admirers continually 
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* frequent my Court, where they are entertained wit, 
« the Riches of Nature, and choiceſt Delicacies of Ar; 
* The illuſtrious Band of Arts and Sciences form my 
Retinue, and flouriſh under my Protection; nor did 
they ever depart from me without ſuffering Diſho.] 
nour or Ruin,” This artful Repreſentation of P/e;. 
ſure raiſed in me ſome Degree of Eſteem for her, and 
determined me to yield myſelf up to her Condud, 
though not without ſome Suſpicion and Diſtruſt. 


Simp. ALAS! Sophron, I fear you was got into had 
Hands, when you truſted yourſelf with that Fair En. 


chantreſs, Well, whither did ſhe conduct you? 
Soph. You ſhall hear preſently. I aſked her the 
Diſtance of her Dwelling. She told me it was but a 
little Way from the Wood; and continuing to ply me 
with the ſmooth Language of glozing Courteſy, and 
many bewitching Smiles and Airs, ſhe led me on un- 
heeding whither I went, *till we came to a little rapid 
Brook, whoſe Waters appeared dark and ſomewhat 
muddy. On the Side of the Brook methought I ſawa 
Woman richly dreſſed in a Robe of various Colours, 
She had a florid Complexion, large rolling Eyes, and 
an Aſpect in which there dwelt a Mixture of Simplicity 
and Wonder, Her Hair flowed about her Shoulders 
in iooſe Diſorder, and was ſtuck thick with Jewels and 
Spangles, which caſt a dazzling Luſtre all round her, 
In her Right-hand ſhe held a Cup, with which ſhe ſup- 
plied Travellers with Water from the Brook. In 
her Left, ſhe had ſomething like a Teleſcope, through 
which ſhe gave me ſuch a Proſpect of the Palace of 
Pleaſure, as made me eager to arrive at it. Having 
alked my Guide her Name, ſhe told me ſhe was called 
ADMIRATION, whom FAN c bore to IGNORANCE; 
that the Rivulet was called by her Name, and roſe out 
of a deep Spring in the molt gloomy Part of the Wood, 
over which Ignsrance preſided. She further informed 


me, 


8 
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me, that unlike moſt other Rivulets, it was broadeſt 


at the Fountain-Head, and grew narrower in Propor- 


tion as the Diſtance from thence increaſed, and wichal 
ſured me, that the Water had an admirable Quality 
in clearing the Eyes and purging the Mind of all 
Doubts and Fears, and in their Room filling it with 
pleaſing Hopes and Proſpects. I was tempted to taſte 
the Water, which was pleaſant, but I thought, rather 
increaſed than diminithed my Thirſt ; and now every 
Thing I ſaw appeared with more Luſtre and . Magnifi- 
cence than before; particularly my Guide ſeemed fairer 
and lovelier than ever. Both Ladies having given me 
their Hand, we croſſed the Brook, and at length e- 
merged from the Wood into broad Day-Light. Here 
2 ſplendid Scene opened, Below us, (for it was a De- 
ſent all the Way to the Abode of Pleaſure, ) was 
fretched out a beautiful Valley, through which many 
pleaſant Rivulets wandered along, overſpreading the 
fields and Orchards with a perpetual Bloom, My 
Guide perceiving a ſudden Flaſh of Pleaſure and Tranſ- 
dort in my Looks, pointed, ſmiling, to her Manſion, 
This, Sir, ( ſaid ſne) is my Seat; theſe Gardens 
and Parks are mine. There you ſhall enjoy every 
satisfaction you can wiſh, without being at the Pains 
to ſeek or toi! for it. Whatever can pleaſe the Eye, 
or charm the Ear, or regale the Appetite, is admi- 
© nittred to my faithful Votaries without Stint or 
* Meaſure, The Induitry and Labour of others fur- 
* niſh out ample Materials. You will have nothing 
to do but ive and nie, without uncaſy Reflections 
on what is paſt, or tormenting Fears about what is 
to come. There the Cravings of, Nature are quick- 
* ened by the Preparations of Art, and the Pleaſures 
Hof Enjoyment raiſed by the Delicacy of the Seaſon- 
„ing. Let us make haſte then to this Manſion of 


* Bliſs, where no gloomy Cares or corroding Sorrows 
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c enter, where neither ſullen Rules nor Stoical Pride 
are admitted to damp the jocund Humour of the 
1 Tnhabitants haſten with me to Feaſts of Plenty 
and Beds of Eaſe,” 

Simp. O RARE Conductreſs, indeed! I ſuppoſe you 
took all this ſlippery Tale for pure Truth, and wen 
with the admiring Multitude to do Homage to the So- 
vercign of the Place, 

Soph. Way, truly, my Friend, I was credulous 
enough in all Reaſon, but I was led too far by her wily 
Trains, to think now of going back ; and the Water 
T had drank, I believe, affected the Organs of Viſion, 
and added a thouſand deluſive Beauties to the Landſkip 
before me. As I was gaping about me, ſhe puſhed me 
gently along, ſo that we ſoon arrived at her Palace, 
It was of Ivory, ſupported by a double Row of Tuſc:: 
Pillars, and appeared light and pretty ; but it was 
crouded with nice Ornaments and Conceits, that ſhewed 
too preat an Attention to the Parts, without a proper 
Regard for the Symmetry of the whole, and made the 
Sight loſe itſelf amidſt the Multitude of independent 
Parts; ſo that the Building had an Air of Littleneſs, 
notwithſtanding the Affectation of Grandeur which ap- 
peared every where. The Front of the Houſe was a- 
dorned with various Sculptures of the Feaſts of the 
Gods, the Amours of Jupiter, the Story of Mars and 
Venus caught in Vulcan's Net, the Revels of Bacchus, 
the Debaucheries of Si/erus, and other Repreſentations 
of the like Kind. 

Simp. ORNAMENTS proper enough and well adapt- 
ed to the ſoft wanton Genius of the Deity and Place. 

Soph. Tux Palace was in the midſt of the Gardens, 
in which were to be ſeen a Profuſion of Expence and 
elaborate Art vying with Nature, which ſhould excel, 
But the whole Diſpoſition of them was rather ſhewy 
and effeminate, than according to the Grand Taſte a 

ſunple 
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ſimple Nature, Artificial Mounts, Grotto's, Buildings 
and Statues, diverſiſied the whole Scene in an agreeable 
Manner, and ſupriged the Eye at every other Opening. 
But all the Statues, and the Figures that were cut in 
the Trees, were of a wanton Caſt, and tended to in- 
ſpire dilſolute Sentiments. A large Fountain ſupplied 
the whole Garden by many ſmooth Canals, decked on 
each Side with Woodbines and Roſes. Theſe Streams 
ſometimes fell in lofty Caſcades, ſometimes ſhot up in 
ſportful Jets, and at other timeg=crept with the ſweet- 
eſt Murmurs through a thouſand Meanders, and at 
length emptied themſelves into a Baſon, like a little 
Lake, ſhaded with Laurel, in which the Votaries of 
the Goddeſs uſed to bath themſelves, A delicious Fra- 
grancy breathed all around, and inſpired the vernal 
Delight in its utmoft Freſhneſs. No Storm ruffled the 
Mildneſs of the Air, no Froſt nipt the tender Buds, 
nor did the ſcorching Heat ever wither the lovely 
Verdure, 

Over the Porch of the Palace, jeſſamins and Vines 
were interwoven into a natural Arch, from which 
Cluſters of Grapes hung ſo temptingly, that they ſeem. 
ed to offer themſelves to the Taſte, The Porch, 
which was very large, opened into a magnificent Hall, 
into which my Guide conducted me, with a ſmilin 
Air. As ſoon as we entered, methought I heard the 
ſweeteſt Muſic, conſiſting of Voices and Inſtruments 
that played the moſt melting Airs, and diſſolved the 
whole Soul into the ſofteſt Languor, The Hall was 
flled with her Votaries, who immediately crouded' 
round to pay her Homage, I could perceive among 
her Train many ſmooth Courtiers, ſubtle Lawyers, 
grave Phyſicians, ſeveral eminent Stateſmen, and ſome. 
ſolemn Divines. Many battered Beaus bowed around 
her with meagre Looks and courtly Grin, Several 
plodding Tradeſmen and Merchants ſmoothed their 
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anxious Features at her Appearance, and preſſed for. 
ward with aukward Mien to offer their Service. Co- 
quets too without Number; and even Prudes them- 
ſelves, with a grave Simper, made their Court to her, 
putting on at the ſame time a kind of ſullen Statell- 
neſs and Reſerve. But, among all the Votaries of 
the Goddeſs, I could not perceive ſo much as one 
Miſer with his Bags and Coffers. 

Simp. I da not much wonder at it; but pray did 
you ſee any Philoſophers among the gay Votaries ? 

Sph. Is aw ſome grave demure Figures, wrapt up 
in Fur, with long Beards and broad-brim'd Beavers, 
who told me they were Philoſophers by Profeſſion; 
but I found that at the Approach of the Goddeſs, they 
threw off their ſtarched Air and Habit, and kneeled 
before her with a profounder Veneration than any of 
the reſt. One general Effect I obſerved of the Pre- 
fence of Pleaſure, that it immediately relaxed the fur- 
rowed Brow, and opened every Heart and Hand, ſo 
that all made ſome Preſent to the Goddeſs. The Rake 
preſented his Health, the Citizen his Purſe, the Squire 
his Fortune, the Conrtier his Honour, the Prude her 


Virtue. | 
RouxD the Walls of the Palace were hung up Arms, 
Shields, Swords, Trophies, and the Spoils of Warriors, 
Conquerors, and of others who have paſſed for Heroes 
among the unthinking Vulgar, At the upper End of 
the Hall methought was erected a Throne of Ebony, 
over which was laid a Velvet Carpet, ſtrewed with the 
molt delicious Flowers and Perfumes. Thither the 
Deity directed her Courſe, uſhered by two Officers of 
a very ſingular Appearance. The One was a plump 
zolly Figure, with little ſtaring Eyes, and a round un- 
meaning Face, ſo ſhort - ſighted that he did not ſee ten 
Yards beiore him, He walked ſtaggering, and dang- 
ling his Hands; in one of which he held a Loney 
Rod, 
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br. od, and in the other a large Poppy. I think his 
o- me was INconSIDERATION. The er Uſher was 
m- Win fallow Figure, with hollow Eyes, aud great 
er, Miildneſs and Fire in his Looks. His Head ſeemed 
i. fake with the Palſy ; and though he was all ſhiver- 
g with Cold, and his Joints trembling under him; he 
xd only a thin party-coloured Robe, looſely thrown 
out his Shoulders, on which were painted many wan 
n Figures. He held a golden Cup in his Left-hand, 
to which he ſqueezed a thick Liquor, being the 
vp Nice of different Kinds of Fruit, which bluſhed and 
rs, Neled to the Sight. Such are its baleful Ingredients, 
n; Nit intoxicates the Senſe, and inflames the Blood 
1y With an inextinguiſhable Heat. And theſe who con- 
led Ne to drink of it gradually loſe the Form, or at leaſt 
of Wh: Senſes of Men, and contract the Shape or Qualities 
re · ¶ thoſe Brutes, whoſe Gratifications they chiefly affect. 
ur- walking along he writhed himſelf into a Variety of 
ſo Wicivious Poſtures, and caſt many amorous Glances on 
ae Wh: Female Votaries of the Goddeſs. His Name was 
ure WicoxTiNENCE. Many preſſed forward to taſte the 
her Wolonous Liquor, ſome of whom, upon receiving it, 
ed and reeled about; the Eyes of others ſparkled 
ns, Whit! an unuſual Fire, and their Cheeks reddencd all 
rs, Nr. Some grew pale as Death, and looked as if they 
dez been turned into Stone. 
of rras ux mounted her Throne by a gentle Aſcen; 
ay, Nory Steps, and ſat down in a reclining Poſture, 
the rer her Head was ſtretched a fine Purple Canopy 


the | exquiſite Workmanſhip, in which were wrought + 


of y curious Devices of a Voluptuous Taſte. Round 
mp r were hung Golden Cups, Bowls, Glaſſes, and other 
un- Wilruments of Luxury. In her Right-hand ſhe held a 


cepter, Her Leſt-arm leaned upon a Cornucopia. 


len ad her Hair flowed in artificial Ringlets down her 
0d, Shoulders, 


iltcad of a Crown, ſhe wore a Garland of Flowers, 
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Shoulders. On e Side the Throne ſtood mil; 
Hope, a lovely Maid of cheerful Aſpect, dreſſed in li 
Attire, and always pointing to her Miſtreſs. Nexths 
lat Heart-caling Mirth, cracking Jokes and tellin 
Stories; and by him was Laughter with dimpl 
Cheeks, and holding his Sides; Sport dancing his 2 
Rounds, and mocking the Wrinkles of Care; Van 
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ſurveying herſelf in a Mirrour, and Flattery juſt by he ng th 
with a perſpective Glaſs in her Hand, which magnifeWM:rounc 
Objects exceſſively at one End, and diminiſhed Hu 
as much at the other. AMhectation was in Company wii c 


them, practiſing her Airs, and Proteus-like, borroyir 
every Form which they recommended. On the 0 
Side was planted Love with his Bow and Arrows; In: 
d:nce with Front of Braſs and large rolling Eyes; Int 
le naę with folded Arms lolling on a Pillow ; anton 
half-gaked, with leering Looks, and a burning Hey 
in his Hand; Cruelty a (tern meagre Figure, ſcornin 
the Reſtraints of Honour, and houting the Fears 9 
Innocence, 

Tus two principal Supports of the Throne were 
INTEMPERANCE, Whoſe Looks were exceedingly d 
ordered, her Dreſs fine but looſe, of diſcompoſed Vid 
and Geſture ; the other, Lux uR : of ſtately Port ar 
imperious Air, dreſſed out with a royal kind of Magni 
ficence, and continually waſting the Treaſures of! 
duſtry. Theſe ſerved Pleaſure in the Characters 
her Privy Counſellors and Miniſters of State. 

WHILE the Votaries of the Goddeſs were payi 
her their Homage, I preſſed through the Crowd, t 
J got behind the Throne, where finding an Apartmen 
that lay off the Hall of Preſence, with the Door ha 
open, I had the Curioſity to ſteal into it unſeen. Th 
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I ſaw ſeveral Figures of a frightful Appearance; th" her 
firſt that ſtruck me was a grim Monſter called Hrutaligſ to 
with Satyr-Horns, and the Legs of a Goat: Next . he 
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im ſtood Slavery, bending her Head, and hugging her 
Chains; Surfeit with hollow Eyes and a ſickly Mien; 
D/ enteut twiſting his Brows and grinning with In- 
ela gnation; Diſapporntment, wringing his Hands, and 
wrling his Parents. Next to him was Euty with a 
le dark Viſage, red Eyes, ſquinting, and inſtead of 
aur, Snakes twined about her Head; hiſſing and dart- 
beg their pointed Tongues, and ſpitting Venom on all 
nißch und her; Remorſe biting and tearing his own Fleſh ; 
Je blind and ill-favoured, ſkulking behind the reſt, 
wid covering his Face with his Hands; and many 
win ore Figures than I can remember. I was fo frighted 
x the fight of ſuch an hideous Crew, that I ſlipt away 
rery faſt from them, and afterwards kept as far aloof 
x 1 could from the Preſence of the Goddeſs, intending 
onn:erly to be a Spectator of what paſt, 

Simp. STAANGE ! Sophron, what a monſtrous Re. 
nin taue inhabited the Palace of your Divinity ! Enough 
rs ere to alarm her Votaries with terrible Apprehenſions. 
$:þh, You fay right, Simplicius, but that horrid 
were out was artfully kept out of View, till they were em- 
ly difployed as the Miniſters of her Decrees, and then only 
Mien by the unhappy Votaries ; but ſome divine Hand 
rt aMeertainly conducted me into their Cell to put me on 
Iagnihey Guard, | 

of 1M Various Petitioners preſented themſelves before 
ers Me Throne, and humbly offered their Suits to the jolly 
Goddeſs. Among the reſt a ſhabby Fellow, who ſeem- 
payinfMed to bend under old Age, his Face furrowed with 
rrinkles and Frowns, and ſcarce able to preſent his 
rtmenWſetition for the Trembling of his Hand; bluntly ſhew- 
or halfed to P/zaſure, ©* That he had thrown away a fine 
' Eſtate in her Service, —emptied many a Bowl for 
e; th her Honour and made the whole Country drunk 
to grace her Feſtivals; for which eminent Services 
* he had received no other Reward than Poverty and 
** Rags, 
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© Rags, that thoſe who frequented his Houſe and 
Table, did not know him now, and he could find 
* no Sanctuary for the Infirmities of old Age, wher 
© he might lay his weary Bones at Reſt; that if ſhehy 
no better Rewards than theſe to diſtribute to ſu 
& faithful Servants as he had been, ſhe would ſoon hay: 
* few Adorers, unleſs among the ſneaking Herd, 
that truly, Gentlemen would grow tired of her Ser 
*5- vice, and ſcorn to dance longer Attendance on { 
* heedleſs and forgetful a Deity. The Premiſes there. 
fore being conſidered, he inſiſted that the Goddeſ 
* would order him without farther Delay, a ſuitad} 
* Recompence for his paſt Services, elſe he would ſp; 
her Worſhip for her, and diſgrace her among al 
Gentlemen of Rank and Figure.“ 
PLEASURE being highly offended with the Rudeneſ 
and Inſolence of her Votary, ordered two of her Atten 
dants, Remorſe and Repentance, to conduct the Ol 
Gentleman into a little dark Apartment, and feed hin 
there with Bread and Water till further Orders, 
But pray Simplicius, why. do not you interrupt m 


with 

oftner, as we go along, perform your Duty of Inter nde. 

preter, and explain the Meaning of thoſe ſtrange Per E 

ſonages who attended the Goddeſs, and their fevera wy 
symbols, if there ſhould happen to be any Thing myYW..1 

ſterious or worthy of being unfolded in them ? of 4 

Simp. I Do not care for interrupting the Narration 


though I do not think it void of a Meaning. I ſhoule galt 
perhaps ſpoil the Dream, were I to undertake to explain % 
it till I hear it out, I beg therefore you will proceed, * 

Soph. WELL, remember the Taſk of interpretingii per a 
and moralizing will fall the heavier on you in the End. j;..1 

Tur next that appeared was a Lady in the Decline i gn 
of Life, who, by the Force of Art, and various Col11.... 
metics, ſought to Repair her faded Charms, and}; 


bring back an unnatural Bloom into her Cheeks, SIP marci 
bad 
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ad an affected ſullen Mien and downcaſt Look, and 
wroaching the Goddeſs with a certain Shineſs and 
teferve, as if aſhamed of being reckoned among her 


233 


otaries, ſhe whiſpered in a low Voice, with a morti- 


&d Air and forced Smile, That, whatever ſhe may 
have openly avowed, in order to ſave Appearances, 


* ſhe had been always at bottom one of her moſt hum- 
Able and devout Adorers that though ſhe often 
* poke againſt Dreſs and Shew, ſhe was a ſecret Friend 
to both, that if ſhe inveighed againſt the Follies 
' ofher own Sex, or the. Liberties of ours, it was that 


ſhe might the more freely commit the former, and 


the more powerfully invite the Men to uſe the latter 
' with herſelf, That at Church her Devotions 
were offered up at her Shrine, when ſhe prayed 
it was for the Increaſe of Admirers to herlelf, and 
of Votaries to the Goddeſs, that ſhe mourned 
and ighed in Earneſt, for want of ſweet Tempta- 
tons, when ſhe did it in Appearance, for her Sins; 
that ſhe railed againſt Plays and Maſquerades, 
with this View, that her frequenting them might 
pear, not the Effect of Choice, but a prudent Com- 
zliance with Cuſtom, and Averſion to Singularity 
and had indulged the dear Delight of Scandal, 
only on her Account, that now alas! inſtead 
of being rewarded as ſhe expected, for ſuch ſubſtan- 
tal Services, the Men whom ſhe had been always 
pſhonately fond of, deſpiſed her, and the Women, 
who were formerly pleaſed with her Railing, now 
torlook her Company, that the Beaus pointed at 
ber as they paſſed her, and ſhe afforded Tea-Table 
Mirth to all the young Flirts about Town, that, 
n fine, her Life was grown a Burthen, public 
Places and Diverſions were become diſagreeable to 
ter, and ſhe now v verily believed ſhe ſhould die un- 
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THzsE laſt Words the poor Lady ſpoke with pres 
Vehemence and wringing her Hands. The Godde 
acknowledged that her Caſe was truly piteous, ay 
therefore, in Compaſſion to her, appointed an old Duzx 


na, to feed her with Scandal, and a couple of batter 


ed Beaus much in the ſame Condition with herſelf, t 
keep her Company, 

Sip. SORRY Comforters, I fear, to the worſhinf 
Lady; proper Monitors, however, to the reſt of! 
Sex, to avoid her Example, leſt they ſhare in her Fat 

Soph. ANOTHER Petitioner came forward with 
obſequious Air, and kneeling before the Throne, « 
fered his humble Petition in courtly Phraſe to d 
Divinity. 

* For Yon, O Goddeſs! have I been in waiti 
at Court theſe forty Years. I have conſtantly : 
* tended the Levees of his Grace ***#, and of n 
© Lord *** and *, run on all their dirty Errand 
% done their Jobbs at every Election, and ſold 
* Vote in Parliament. My Pen was always at the 
* Service to varniſh over State-Blunders, to amuſet 
„ People with Political Lies and Fictions, and bak 
& Scandal with Scandal; I always ſmiled and carel 
© where I meant to do Miſchief 5 had an open Fac 
© buta dark deſigning Heart; good Words and fan 
* ing Adulations flowed like Honey from my Tong 
ce Ia ſhort, I lied and vowed, ſwore and pimp 


* cringed and crept, to wriggle into a Place; and 4 


© Goddeſs ! purely to gratify Lou. Yet, for this lo 
6“ Series of Dependence and Servitude, I have be 
© amuſed with Words light as Air, Promiſes ne 
© meant to be kept, Hopes void of Foundation. 
© have been careſſed yet duped by the Great, not be 
„ known To- day by the low Pageant whom I ſcaffo 
e ed into Power but Yeſterday : I am in Diſgr 


remit! 
ele 
Preter 


„with my Country, the Intereſts of which I facrildF ing 
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to thoſe of ungrateful Scounderls. I am hated and 
« ſhunned like the Devil, by thoſe Miſcreants for 
« whom I wore my Conſcience Thread- bare. Inſtead 
of Honours I bear the Titles of Common Hack and 
« Court-Bubble, I am grown a mere Shadow at Court, 
and never appear at Mhite's without drawing the Eyes 
and Sneer of the whole Company upon me. There- 
ore I beg your Divinity will conſider my Caſe, and 
grant me ſpeedy Redreſs.“ 

Tus Goddeſs, after hearing this long Complaint, 
remitted the whole Affair to the Conſideration of a 
clect Committee, to adjuſt the Courtier's Demands and 
Pretenfions, I think the principal Members of it were 
Diſcontent, Flattery, Difſimulation, Cre t, Expectati- 
m Fear, and Diſſapointment. The Chairman's Name 
ws Delay. 

Taz new that advanced, was a Female Petitioner, 
zyoung Lady thin and pale; ſhe had ſtill the Traces of 
ine Face, but Dejection was ſo deeply impreſſed upon 
it, and it was ſharpened with ſuch Impudence, as ſpoil- 
the whole Form of her Countenance, and betrayed 
he moſt intenſe Miſery and Diſtoration of Mind, 
Then ſke got near the Throne, ſhe burſt out into a 
n Fa Food of Tears, and with an expreſſive Agony in her 
fuß eures and Voice, thus beſpoke the Goddeſs. 
ono © You fee, Madam, before you, an unhappy In- 
mp" tance of the Frailty of our Sex, and the Falſhood of 
and the other. Nature decked me with fatal Beauty and 
1is ol Harmony of Shape, but alas! formed me with 
ve de a Heart too tender, ſoft and credulous. I Was 
s nf bon ſurrounded with Crowds of Admirers, who 
ion. W' failed not to tell me how charming I was, and cheri- 
ot be ſhed my Vanity and Fondneſs for Applauſe, with- 
ſcaffoßß out informing me how to ſupport the one, or 
DiſerlF deſerve the other. I eaſily drank in their ſooth- 
acrilF ing Tales, and fancied myſelf ſomething more than 

" „„ human. 
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* human. They preſſed me with Preſents, Tre: 
and Importunities, to yield to their criminal pf 
ons. But partly Pride, and partly a natural Senſe 
** of Modeſty and Honour, ſaved me from the oe: 
© Trains they laid for me; and I might ſtill have con 
* tinued innocent and happy, had not a ſmooth-face 
Villain, formed for pleaſing, and practiſed in all th 
* Arts of Deceit, aſſailed me with his cunning Arti 
** fices. His Advances were gradual and flow, it v. 
* my Sentimznts only that he pretended to admire; my 
Spirit, my Virtue, my ſoft engaging Manners wer 
all his Delight and all the Subject of his Talk; 
«© my Perſon, my Face, were only occaſionally hinted at 
« and regarded meerly as expre/ive of thoſe ; Friend] 
* Hip, pure Friendſhip, was his conſtant Cant, B 
„ theſe Arts, he ſtole upon my unſuſpicious Mind 
formed me for his dark Purpoſes, and when he 
** once robbed me of a tender unguarded Heart, founi 
* it no hard Matter to betray my Innocence, of whid 
* the barbarous Raviſher ſpoiled me without the leal 
„Appearance of Remorſe. Afterwards I ſcarce fe 
any of the Struggles of conſcious Virtue; and Sha 
e by Degrees foriook me. Though I doated onth 
4 Arch-Villain, yet, when his Brutiſh Appetite w 
„thoroughly fated, he abandoned me to Deſpair an 
„ Contempt. The dire Effects of his Villany and m 
„ own Folly, were Diigrace with my Friends, Diſhofl © 
nour from my own Sex, the Contempt of the Men mon 
* and cruel Poverty. When I had once made a e un 
*© crifice of Honour and Virtue at your Altars, I con ervel 
s tinned ſteady in your Service; one Vice drew ot oug] 
another with a fatal Chain; I grew hardened beent) 
** yond Meaſure; and though the urgent Neceſſities is Fa 
*© Cold and Hunger had not compelled me to do you Hoff all 
mage, I ſhould have gone on in that Courſe througſi ende: 
an unconquerable Habit, I pretend, however, t conf 
&« Jjtti 2's E 
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little Merit from my Allegiance, faithful as it has 
been; and therefore, Madam, muſt refer myſelf to 
your Diſcretion, for aſſigning what Awards you 
„hall think moſt proper for your unhappy Votary.“ 
Tu Goddeſs, having taken her piteous Caſe into 
onſideration, ordered her to be ſupplied by the Cha- 
ity of a few of her better diſpoſed Votaries ; and in 
he mean while diſpatched ſome of her Attendants, Ne- 
ence, Contempt, Hatred, Satire, Neglet, Miſtruſ?, 
nd a few female Voltaries of the ſame Character with 
te Petitioner, to go and ſcourge the Cauſe of her 
isfortunes with Whale-bone, and after pricking him 
with their Bodkins, to lock him up in a dark Cell, and 
char him from all Commerce with Women for the 
ture and to execute this Juſtice in Preſence of 
the Petitioner. Theſe Commands were punctually 
eyed, and with all the Rigour Female Revenge could 
ire. | | ; 

Simp. T HEARTILY Wiſh that ſuch egregious Offen- 
rs, were always to receive, as Tam ſure they deſerve, 
ke ſevere Chaſtiſement for ſuch aggravated Crimes. 
The poor unguarded Sex are to be pitied no leſs than 
tendemned; and all Veit Crimes and Misfortunes ought 
plicht with a ten-fold Vengeance on the Heads of 
\d mr dete/fable Seducers. 
dino Soph. I KNOW few Crimes big with more Appra- 
Mentions, or productive of more complicated Miſeries to 
a 51e unhappy Sufferers, than ſuch an ungenerous and 
conlevel Seduction. After this Lady was removed, me- 
thought a Beau, whom ] judged to be about five and 
trenty, of lank Looks, and with ſome Wrinkles on 
is Face, advanced with a Cane in his Hand, powder- 
u HoWed all over. I obſerved as he made his Bows, his 
rougWſender Limbs ſeemed almoſt to fail under him, With 
er, tf? confident Air he addreſſed the Deity of the Place to 
Lite) is Effect. 
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«© Mapan, a ſimple and ſhort Recital of my Ser- 
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a. 


* of all this Merit, how ſcurvily have I been uſed 


vices, will ſoon convince you of the Veneration! 
have always had for you, and how juſtly I may claim 4 
your Favour, My whole Life has been devoted ti and 
your Service, Ever ſince I knew what polite living 
was, I have courted you with an unwearied Aj. i Cot 
duity. I ſtudied the Faſhions, and dreſſed d. 
mode to catch the Eyes of the Ladies, and ſo u apo 
gratify you the more effectually. For Dreſs, yo 
know Madam, is the thing we fine Fellows ſtudy wit 
ſupreme Care. It is a Weapen we do infinite Ext 
cution with among the Ladies. Then Madan, [ 
followed you to Church, and there I ogled for you 
and prayed for you. I ſung, ſighed, danced, drank 
whined, rhymed, whored, and went through all thy 
Drudgery of loving, to be liſted among your faſhion 
able Admirers. Nay, for you, Madam, I wore doy 
as fine a Conſtitutionas ever ſhot through the Mall 
and a pair of as ſtrong fine made Limbs as ce 
ſupported a well-built Frame. I have ſpent an amar 
ing quantity of Powder and Pomatum, Perfume 
and Eſſences, to ſupport the Character of your Vo 
tary ; have been engaged in at leaſt a ſcore of Duels 
kept a thouſand Aſſignations, and broke as many 
to ſhew the Ladies I was not ſo far gone as the 
imagined, and to triumph a little in my Turn ; 
have told Lies without number, and to gratify th 
reigning Flame, tore the Reputations of all her R. 
vals, For you know, Madam, that nothing 
highly obliges a fine Lady, as ſweet delicious Scan 
dal on all other Toaſts but herſelf, I was neve 
abſent an Afternoon from the Tea-Table of th 
Fair, where I ogled this Lady, ſmiled on the othe 
gave my Box to a third, ſqueeſed another's Hand 
pleaſed all, but chiefly admired myſelf. In ſpig 
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der Why, Madam, I have been often bit moſt abo- 
minably, once run through the Body, ſeveral times 
drubbed by thoſe I had cuckolded ; my Stomach 
and Strength are gone, another Seaſon will nail me 


ving up; and what care I though it do? My Bottle- 
Ali Companions grow tired of me, becauſe I cannot 
ala entertain them as I uſed to do; and Wine now palls 
ſo u von my Taſte, Let me never wear a Feather, if 


the Ladies do not point at my ſpindle Shanks, and 
then ſneer at me. S'Life, I believe I had beſt get 
Exe down tothe Country, that I may not ſicken at ſight 
„of the Contempt I meet with in thoſe Places and 
you Parties, where I uſed to top it ſo gallantly; and 
rankW there 1'11 throw myſelf into the Arms of ſome 


u the honeſt Widow to nurſe me and feed my Pleaſures 
bio without any Pain, 
don 


PLEASURE could ſcarce forbear ſmiling at the Bear's 
veful Tale. However, that he might not languiſh 
: the mean time for want of Company, ſhe ordered 
me of her Retinue to attend him till he ſhould execute 
intended Project. Their Names were Dullneſ;, 
mſumption, Satiety, Peeviſhneſs, inſatiable Dejire, 
d ſome others I do not remember, | 
Simp. WELL, how did the Beau receive his Sen- 
ce? 

$-ph, Jus x like himſelf; he tripped away whi/?{7:7 
want of Thought, with his Company hovering about 
im, like ſo many Harpies, 

NexT appeared a gay fluttering Dame, ſwiming 
rettily, as ſhe came forward to the Goddeſs. Her 
Ireſs was adjuſted with an affected Negligence ; but 
nder it I perceived an anxious Concern to pleaſe. 
Every glance of her Eye, every Motion of her Hand 
nd Neck, ſeemed ſet to do Miſchief, In every Patch 
ud nodding Curl was laid a Trap to catch Admirati- 
on. 
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on. Furling her Fan and toſſing her Lappets, 
thus addreſſed Pleaſure. 

*© BatGHTEST Goddeſs, behold one of your d 
© youteſt Worſhippers ſtands before you, perſuade 
«© you will approve her Claim.“ Let me hear it n 
good Lady, replied the Goddeſs. 

** Then may it pleaſe your Divinity, to know vid 
out any further Preamble, that I entered on yy, 
* Service with laying a deep Deſign to conquer u 
“ captivate all Mankind, that I might offer them 
Victims on your Altar. To gain my End the beit 
I affected to pleaſe every Body, and adapted myſ 
s artfully to their different Foibles. I have nicely | 
died all the Arts of practiſing before the Glaſs, a 
© underſtand the whole Science of Ogling. I knock 
«© down Hundreds with a gentle Tap of the Fan; 
© ſhot ſome with a careleſs Caſt of my Head, a 
„ ſmiled many into humble Captives. Sometime; 
«© put on the /z/en/eble, by which I have drawn ſo 
© into my Nets; at other times I aſſumed the Ly 
% guiſhing Air, which did yet more Exccution, ] 
» when I melted into the Tender, I ſoftencd the n 
6& ſtubborn and rebellious Hearts, I always took 
% Delight in humbling thoſe proud imperious Fello 
„ who ſneer at Submiſhon to ws their native $0 
«& reigns; and left no Shape or Art untried, whi 
« female Wit could invent to bring them to Tem 
© To ſhewmy Veneration for you, heavenly Godde 
« I flutteced through the Park, ſqueaked at the M 
« querade, ſhone at Court, paid my Devotions I. 
“ Church, frequented the Play-houſe, and was at eon 11 
& Concert and Aſſembly, After you, Madam, I be. It 
ce ried down into the Country, and from thence met! 
« Town; for you, O Queen of Delights! I painiſtertain 
« and patched, fighed and ſung, whined and love no 


“felt the Spleen a hundred times, and the Vapoiiced te 
Voz 
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2s many thouſands; broke I don't know how many 
china Jars ; wore a thouſand Gowns, tore ten thou- 
r and Fans, and changed as many Gallants, For you, 
ual Madam, I ſtabbed the Hearts of all the Males I could, 
it and the Reputation of female Rivals ; and that I might 
more ſecurely enjoy you, and be drawn in a Coach 
win ard Six, I threw myſelf into the Arms of a Coxcomb, 
y whoſe Caprice and Tyranny has made ample Repriſals 
er u upon me, for the Dominion I exerciſed over the Sex 
hem in general. Notwithſtanding theſe ſignal Services, my 
deu admirers have forſaken me; I now patch and paint 
my in vain. I am called, in all Companies, the deſpiſed 
ly old faſhioned Thing, a Wife, I am grown a meer 
Cypher in a Side-Box with my jealous Huſband, 
My Rivals triumph over me, and if the Beaus ever 
leign to toaſt me, it is rather by way of ſneer, 
Te the once celebrated Belinda. 
Tux Goddeſs heard her mournſul Complaint, con- 
ſd ſhe had been a faithful Votary, and as a Recom. 
ice for her Services, ordered Euty, Scorn, Inaig- 
tin, Scandal, Ill. humour, and Vexation, to com- 
n her under her Afflictions. 
Away the flew in a Rage, toſſing her Fan, cur- 
ig the Goddeſs all the Way ſhe went, and ſhutting 
elf up in her Dreſling-room, 
limp. MzTHINKS her Puniſhment was admirably 
ted to her Genius and Train of Life, and ſuch At- 
ants as were aſſigned her would no doubt admi- 
ler hugely to her Conſolation. Pray who came next? 
Seh. THe laſt Figure whom I ſaw in my nocturnal 
lon in the Palace of Pleaſure, was a pretty ſingular 
e. It was a ſpruce lively old Spark, who had with- 
ſomething {tiff and formal in his Mien, and affected 
 paintſ*rtain Statelineſs of Aſpect and Manner, which be- 
| love no ordinary Conceit of his own Merit. He ad- 
apo iced to the Goddeſs with an Air of Confidence and 
Vol. II. NM Self- 
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Self Applauſe, and ſimpering to her with a courtly Gt; 
with Head and Arm up-lifted, he opened his Moy! 
like one who had ſomething of Importance to utter. 

« You ſee, Madam, a Perſon who pretends to ſupp 
6 his Title to your Favour by no vulgar Claims, Pe 
«& always diſdained the Route which the Rabble ta 
and cqually aſpire at Pleaſure, and at Glory, by fi; 
% gularity. I ſcorn to think, ſpeak, or even e 
““ like the Vulgar, and conſidering how moſt Thin 
«© aremurdered by the Awkwardneſs of the Generalit 
« I give a Luſtre and Dignity to the moſt trite $: 
« timents and Actions, by my manner of pronounci 
© or performing them. Therefore as ſoon as I becan 
« acquainted with your Divinity, I liſted myſelf 
& in your Service, and reſolved to ſacrifice the choice 
« Victims on your Altars. But then I ſtudied a mo 
cc elegant kind of Worſhip, and bowed not to tif cove 
« groſſer Image under which you have been of t:k 
ce repreſented, but to that auguſter Form under vi Prei 
you appear to your Votaries of a correct and ff uch. 
“ borate Fancy. My early Acquaintance with MW © Fr 
& and Books, improved my natural Sapacity into ien 
« prettieſt Taſte, and taught me to extract the vl Cour 
4 Flower and Quinteſſence of Pleaſure, which wiſ nor2 
« wonderfully heightened by my delicate manner WM nere 
& enjoying it. 1 ſoon ſingled out the Ladies as unt; 
ce prime Favourites and Miniſters, and made my Co Air, 
c to them, meerly to do Homage to 50. I did it, Mode 
e dam, in an uncommon Manner. For I was goverſf ind e 
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« ed by Taſte, not by Inſtinct, and wanted to reli drigh! 
& what was groſs, and quicken the inſipid in Eniꝗq —- 
© ment, by the high Seaſoning I prepared for it. A vices, 
* therefore though I meant chiefly to enjoy the PF} — 
* ſon, I ſought in the firſt Place to engage the Hel the Sc 


& to be of the Party, and to inflame the Paſſions, ti and o 
& theTranſports might be mutual and ardent. To ſuch: 
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accompliſh this with the more refined Policy, I Fo- 
ered my Deſigns with the fairelt Maſque of Friend- 
kip, and profeſſed a Fondneſs for their Company 
and Acquaintance, merely to form their Taſte, and 
pive A prettier Poliſh to their Manners, I aggra- 
rated the Merit of thoſe Hours I ſpent with them, 
from the Rareneſs of thoſe I beſtowed elſewhere. 
ſent them now and then a few tender Lines 
and Billets-doux, chiefly in Praiſe of their Wit, 
their good Talte, and amiable Deportment, with 
ſome {light Glances only on their perſonal Advan- 
ages. To beguile the more ealily, I wore a per- 
petual Smile, and framed my Face to ail Occaſions. 
[ knew how ungainly a Sight undiſguiſed Love is, 
eſpecially to thoſe innocent ſcrupulous Creatures, 
therefore I hid what was deformed fromV iew, or elſe 
covered it over with the Shew of ſome Virtue, I 
talked much to them of Honour, contempt of vulgar 
Prejudices, unreſerved Confidence, diſintereſted At- 
tachment inſpired them with the higheſt Notions 
of Friendſhip betu cen the Sexes, without any farther 
Views, and as a Thing quite diſtin& from Love and 
Courtſhip. To make them {wallow this Tale the 
more eaſily, I profeſſed a Regard to their Perſons, 
merely as they were Pictures of the lovely Inhabi- 
unt within; and if I praiſed a particular Feature or 
ur, it was only becauſe in the ſhone out ſuch 
Modeſty, Gentleneſs, and Senſibility to every ſoft 
ind endearing Impreſſion ; I told them that to 
vrighten ſuch Qualities was my higheſt Ambition, 
——that I expected no other Return for my Ser- 
vices, than the Pleaſure of a more refined Friendſhip, 
Mean while, to ſupply the natural Warmth of 
the Sex with proper Fuel, I put Books of Gallantry, 
and of a free pleaſureable Caſt, into their Hands, 
ſuch as I thought the fitteſt to ſoften and inflame 

M 2 them; 
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45 


44 


them; I began now to uſe more Freedom 
commending their Perſons, and uſed warm 
tender Deſcriptions of their Shape, their Mout 
the Senſibility of their Manners, from which on 


might form the moſt agreeable Prejudices in thy 0 
Favour. taught them that Nature pave nothin by 
in vain that civil Forms, and vulgar Names aff: ;, 
Cuſtoms, were only ſolemn Ceremonies to amuſe . 70 
Formal, or check the Licentions, but were ne: ,1 
deſigned to give Law to the mutual Ardours . a. 
Friendſhip, I complimented them with the i ©: 
gular Merit of having firſt ſubdued fo inſenſible ¶ 1, 
ſtubborn an Heart as mine, which uſed to d: be. 
Subjection to Female Sway; and began to tek gn 
them in more paſſionate Strains. Having W . 
taught them to meaſure Friendſhip by the freer Stu: nt 
dard of Nature, and refined their Taſte above vi. m. 
Prejudices, I wound them up to the highelt Pi .q, 
of Paſſion; which paved the Way for an eaſy C 7. 
queſt over the remaining Scruples of Modeſty . ; 1 
Shame. For artfully dawbing what was criminal yo 
the laſt Indulgence, with the ſpecious Names I. uh 
heroic Friendſhip, Confidence in one's Honour . Mc 


Conſtancy, and reciprocal Tenderneſs, I choſe thu qu 
tender Minute, when the pretty Creatures vpe 
ready to ſigh out their Souls in Fondneſs and Paſſi 
and rified them of what they are pleaſed to call th 
Honour. Now the Fondlings were fo deeply rv. \ 
ted in Paſhon, that they gloried more in the Til, : . 


F 
of a Female Friend, than others do in the ſtale offi, Kh 
of a 12 However, I ſoon grew tired of t ( - 
dull Repetition of Pleaſure with the ſame Objed, * 
and began to be diſturbed with their little Jealouſq. 11 
paſuonate Caprices and Inquietudes; — but . FR 


© darino to raiſe a Devil which would not be call 


Jzid, I retreated wiah great Caution and Refer 
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Aand told them it was in vain to talk of Marriage, 
{ ſince Circumſtances would not permit us to live in 
that elegant pretty Manner which we 3, wiſhed 
and were formed for, that therefore Prudence 
required greater Diſtance and Reſerve than former- 
ly, -I wrote ſeldom, my Viſits were few, 
and I treated them with more Coldneſs and Free- 
dom, till at length I abandoned them to the un- 
governable Paſſions, Jealouſy and Deſpair, But 
' while I was gradually retreating from them, I was 
' meditating, Madam, and training up freſh Victims 
or your Altars; and being well accompliſhed in 
* Love- Wiles, by long Experience and Practice, ! 
became ſuch an Adept in Gallantry and polite Diſ- 
' mulation, that few eſcaped the Snare I laid for 
them. Thus unwearied have I been, Goddeſs, to 
« ſatisfy my boundleſs Paſſion for you; and though 
vag many may have added re Votaries, yet none ever 
t u :0ded ſuch faithſul, ſighing, paſſionate ones to your 
y Col Train. In this Triumphant Courſe of Indulgence 
ly als 1 have ſpent now many Years, and have (Thanks to 
nag your Divinity) got the better of all thoſe idle Scruples 
mes which uſed to teaze me now and then in my cooler 
u Moods; fo that there is not a Step of my paſt Con- 
wa | duct, which I cannot juſtify by the ſtricteſt Maxims of 
i Ddlicacy, and a fine Taſte ;——but alas! Madam, 
a ( my Arts are grown ſo ſtale, that all fee through them, 
l th and moſt Girls ſhun me as they would do the DI. 
guy character is but indifferent among the unt/ink- 
_ ins many ; but if I can approve my Conduct to 
ile ol your Divinity, and the diſcerning ſew among your 
l . Votaries, I deſpiſe the Cenſure of the Vulgar, and 
4 laugh at Fame as the Bubble of Fools. However, 
e have ſome Thoughts of retiring from the Scene, 
and decoying ſome blooming Country-Girl to refreſh 
M 3 «© me 
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me when I grow old, and enliven my Remembrance 
of paſt Delights.” 

THz Goddeſs heard him with deep Attention, an 
tie whole Company ſeemed to wait her Deciſion wi 
no ſmall Suſpenſe, when, looking at him with a gr 
cious Smile, ſhe deſcended two or three Steps fra 


X ; ſome 1 
the Throne, and taking the Garland from her ;y u the 
Head, ſhe wreathed it about 5, telling him he rich i has 
deſerved it as the moſt zmeritorious of all her Votaric my! 


As a Mark of her /inzular Regard, ſhe appointed fon 
of the oldeſt and moſt faithful of her Retinue to GS 
always at his Service, whenever he had Occaſion 


| ſtran 
them; thoſe I can remember, were Fraud, Diſimuls nr 
tion, Leachery, Impotence, Satiety, Pride and Inſam * 


She ordered withal, that he ſhould be confined ordinati 
in one of the outer Offices belonging to her own en 
: tic 
lace, where his common Buſineſs ſhould be to inven 
new Means, Arts and Inſtruments of Pleaſure, and li 
Amuſement to weave Nets to catch Flies with, an 
fuch like Relaxations, which ſeemed beſt ſuited to thei; 


genious Singularity of his Taſte. Thoſe Ladies he ha F : 
ruined were likewiſe appointed to pay him frequea ,. 
Viſits at the Grate, to keep him from thinking the Ting o. 
long in his Confinement. He went away frowning e 


and biting his Lips. However, methovught all the 
Spectators applauded the Deciſions of the Goddeſs, but 
thoſe who were affected by them. 

5imp. THAT I do not doubt; for molt People are 
well enough aware of the Demerits of others, but not 
of their own. What a Monſter, Sp4ron, was the lalt} 
Perſon you ſaw, I ſhould be ſorry if any Original 
exiſted among Men like ſuch an imaginary Copy, though! 
I have heard indeed of a Fellow in our Neighbourhooc, 
who, they fay, reſembles him in ſeveral Features. 

92h, You mean Philaſtratus, T ſuppoſe? 
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Simb. Tus very ſame. But pray tell me, Sopþron, 
the really ſuch a Perſon as he is commonly reported 
obe? I have heard he does a deal of Miſchief among 
the Women by his Arts and Treachery, 

Saph. His Character is indeed very ſingular, but I 
hall take ſome other Opportunity to give it you, with 
ſome remarkable Things in his Hiſtory ; and particular- 
ly the Arts by which he has ruined ſeveral Women, as 
have had many Occaſions to know them, and they 
may ſerve as a Beacon to both Sexes, But now to 
your Buſineſs of Interpreter. 

Simp. ALAS, Sophron, do not put me upon ſo 
ſtrange a Taſk, I can no more think of unfolding 
thoſe Noctural Scenes, than I would attempt to explain 
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Yeu the Senſe of an oracular Anſwer. Both of them, 
[nary . 
n LAG pretend to explain them, alike elude the cri- 
hg tical Examinations of Reaſon ; and we are apt to loſe, 
ade, at leaſt, to impair our Reverence for them, by the 
| n Attempt : Only I imagine it muſt have been ſome 
z an 


benevolent Spirit who ſent you a Dream pregnant with 
o divine a Moral. 

Saph. A VERY ingenious Piece of Sophiſtry indeed, 
to elude my juſt Demands ! However, to puniſh , 
or at leaſt to relieve 9, you ſhall have no more 
of my Dreams, 
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HE other Day, Three or Four of the cu W 

were got into a Bower of the Garden, which Ml oorſe 
becauſe of its eminent Situation, and the fine Proſpeꝗ i and 
we have from it, as well as the Philoſophical Convert“ ab 
ſations that ſometimes paſs in it, we call Parzaſi,WM * ad 
It opens upon one of the longeſt Avenues in the C me 
den, which leads your View along a double Row off“ co 
Trees, up a Hill, on the Side of which a Gentleman; 
Country-Seat ſtands in open View. It is of an antique 
Taſte, ſeveral little Turrets projecting round it; but 
not without ſomething venerable in its Appearance, 
A little beyond it the Proſpect terminates upon the 
Spire of a Country-Church, which ſtands on the Point 


of the Hill. « of 
I canxorT forbear taking Notice, by the by, o. t 
the pious Diſpoſition of our Anceſtors, who choſe toll © 
build Churches in the Neighbourhood, or I may ſay, * 4 
at the Door of their Houſes, that they might have f. 
eaſy Acceſs to them at all Times; but we, their im-“ p 
0 


proved Poſterity, have, with the Simplicity of Ancient 
Manners, likewiſe caſt off this Gothic Taſte. We can -b 
not bear that an Eccleſiaſtic Pile ſhould ſpoil the Proſ - YI d 
rect of our Houſes or Gardens; and therefore when | 
any of the old Fabrics tumble down, we take Care to“ 
throw the Ne Ones at proper Diſtance, that they may 


neither obſtruct the Freedom of the View, nor, by We 
their Vicinity, give us an Air of too much Zeal and F* © 
Devotion; a Character which might go nigh to give a %. 
mean Opinion of the Elegance of our Taſte. A 

In this ſweet Place we were indulging Ourſelves, and * 


talking much at our Eale; when by Chance our Maſter, 
the 
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the Amiable Fuphranor, paſſed by. He ſtept in, and 
haying ſat down at once, without giving us Time to 
iſe off our Seats, with that eaſy Frankneſs, which in- 
fires a reſpectful Conticence, alked us the Subject of 
dur Converſation, 

Wr told him very freely, that we were amuſing 
durſelves on no leſs a Subject than that of EpucaT1oN, 
and particularly were wondering, © How it comes 
„about, that the Modern Method of it is ſo little 
„adapted to qualify Men for the World? Why a 
mere Scholar has ſuch an odd Appearance, when he 
comes into Polite Company?“ It was aſked, we told 
bim, © what kind of a Figure a muſty Academic was 
« likely to make in a Britiſh Senate? Or how his 
« Acquaintance with Demsſthenes and Cicero, would 
help him out, ſhould he attempt to ſpeak there? 
« And how aukward and diſtracted a Scholar, who 
„ ſhone perhaps in the Hall of a College among a Circle 
© of Literati, would appear, were he to ſhift the Scene 
to our Metropolis, or obliged to tranſact Buſineſs 
„with Men of almoſt every Character and Nation? 
& And how ill his Philoſophy would extricate him 


„from any Difficulty, into which his Simplicity had 


& plunged him?“ 

Ox the other hand it was aſked, © Muſt Learning 
(be given up as an uſeleſs Thing, and Philoſophy be 
« degraded from its Office of being the Miſtreſs of 
Life and Manners ? Is there not a more penuine 
« Philoſophy, and which might be better accommo- 


dated to the various Buſineſs and Functions of Life?“ 


We ſhould be glad to hear of ſuch an one, and to ſee 
2 more Active and Extenſive Plan of Education laid 
out, that ſhall direct us, How to act our Parts as 
« Men, as uſeful Members of Cities, Communities 
and Kingdoms.” Theſe, Sir, we added, were our 
Deubts, and you are come molt opportunely to ſatisfy 

M 5 them; 
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them ; To point out the Road to uſeful Know. Arts! 
« ledge, and mark the Limits and Extent of a Rio! of Sci 
% Education,” ol the 8 
Evu?HRANOR pauſed for ſome Time, and then ſaid by 

I am pleaſed, Gentlemen, to fuid you employ youl Oratc 
Time in ſuch Uleful Speculations; but it would take a ad | 
whole Day to anſwer one half of your Queſtions, Be. 19 
waat 


ſides, ſo important and diſficult a Subject would requit 
great Attention and Thought, to ſatisfy you upon it 


with any tolerable Exactneſs. However, if you wil 4 uf 
be content with my unpremeditated Thoughts, I wil in ſtr 
offer ſuch Hints as occur to me at preſent. and 

Ix general I take it to be no ſinall Error in the Affe "0g 
of Education, to regard it as a Matter of meer Scitxcs 2 
or SPECULATION, rather than of Practice; an Art 0 $i 
Aethod of furniſhing the HE AD, rather than a Dif: * fo 
pline of the HEART and LiFE. ACADEMIES amon = 
the Creeks, were Places of Exerciſe for inuring thi” th 
Body to Toil, and the Mind to Temperance ;——to * 
«raining up the Youth to the Service of their Country vo 
in the Senate, the Forum, or the Field. The School Wil 
of Philoſophers were not Cells for Recluſe Mortals, tig = 
Abodes of Scholars only; but open Walks, Publie 1h 
Portico's and Gardens, whither Stateſmen, Orators * 
Merchants, Soldiers, Travellers, and Artiſts of ever or . 
kind, reſorted, where they c nverſed promiſcuouſly Lite 
and with great Freedom and Humour, on every Sub * 
ject: But, under ſtrict Regulations of the C munaſfarcta _ 
that nothing indecent, immoral, or improper for Yout! * 
to hear or ſee, ſhould be ſaid or done. The Philoſo 8 
phers gave Lectures on Politics, Poetry, Government * 
Oratory, the Pelite Arts, and Bujineſs, in ſuch a Man * 
ner as every Mechanic might underſtand, According! the 
their Schools were Schools of Experience and Manners I 
where their Pupils were formed to Politeneſs and th W 


Practice of the World, as well as to a Taſte in the 
Art 
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Arts and Sciences, No Embargo was laid on any Branch 


_ "We Science, no Confining or Excluſive Orders, but what 
Rigg Supreme Law of Decency and Virtue impoſed on 

„l its Profeſſors. From thoſe Seminaries came forth 
D aid] Orators, Stateſmen, Captains, Heroes, Men of Capacity 
8 by ind Buſineſs in every Station, 


BuT now-a-days Things ſtand on a Footing ſome» 
what different, Philoſophy is conſidered more as a 
geculative Study, or a Matter of ſubtle Enquiry, than 
is uſeful in Practice. And ] doubt more Pains is taken 


' * in ſtudying the Abſtract and Curious, than the Practical 
wa g Beneficial Parts of it. Is not the Kind moſt in 
A Vogue adapted to make the Students ſubtle Diſputants 
7 rather than juſt Reaſoners, by giving them a Smattering 
77 of of Terms, that have a Shew of Knowledge, or at beſt 
Die! © form them able Scholars, or doughty Talkers, rather 
mon dan Men of Conduct and Action? So that Philoſophy 
8 th is the profeſt Study of Scholars only, or of Men, whoſe 
c MW interelt it is to teach or learn it, and not of Gentlemen, 
* ho are aſhamed to own ſuch a ſpurious Kind of it. 
_ Will the Dzaletics, Metaphyjics, or Theological and 
4 Moral Syſtems that are now generally taught, qualify 
i ble the Students for the Cabinet or Camp, ſor being Men 
Fa” of Buſineſs or fine Gentlemen? How ſhall the Profeſ- 
_ ſors teach others the World, or the Practical Arts of 
Nfl Life, of which they themſelves are ignorant, and which 
ab they could not poſſibly know without a more Extended 
„% Commerce with Mankind? Though ſome profound 
Se Literati, in the Abſtra& and Scientific Way, may be 
il itted out by the Speculative and Solitary Train of a 
, chool Education, yet I am afraid an higher and more 
Ilan fniſhed Kind is neceſſary, to form Men of Buſineſs and 
: n g| the World. 
ner 1 SHALL therefore preſent you, Gentlemen, with a 
td {ev loſe Thoughts on a Method of Culture, which ap- 
\ tha] kears to me more proper to qualify a Man for Life and 


Action, 
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Action, or in ſhort, to accompliſh a Gentleman. . wy bt 
J cannot enter into the Detail, which is endleſs, ac. Natter 
cording to Mens different Views, or the particular gu- ¶ the 
ſineſs for which they want to qualify themſelves ; bu: ſup 
only propoſe ſuch a general Plan of Education, as my ge, 
include the particular Deſigns which Men aim at, fuit-WW,zer 
able to their reſpective Genius or Circumſtances, but 
which is peculiarly proper to thoſe, whoſe Condition 
in Life raiſes them above a ſervile Dependency. 
Fixs r then, I would have the Youth accuſtomed to 
fach Exerciſes as will harden their Conſtitution, as 
Riding, Running, Swimming, Shooting, and the like, 
They ſhould not learn to write, till they are capab| 
of holding their Pen with Eaſe, nor be confined to 2 
School more than their Health will bear, nor even ſo 
much. Cold Water, eaſy Exerciſe, and a plain Diet 
will make their Joints firm, and their Conſtitutions 
healtby and robuſt. | 
Wu they begin to read, let them learn to pro- 
nounce without a Tone, and as near the ordinary 
Way of ſpeaking in common Converſation as poſſible. 
Let them not declatm, nor imitate the Th-atrical 
Manner, which over-does, or leads out of Nature, but ert, 
ſpeak eaſily, lay the Accents right, and give everyſi in 
Word its proper Emphaſis. To perfect them in the 
Knowledge of their Mother-Tongue, they ſhould learn 
it in the grammatical Way, that they may not only 
{peak it purely, but be able both to correct their own 
Idiom, and afterwards enrich the Language on the t! 
ſame Foundations, teri 
WHEN they begin to read with Eaſe, let them have Went 
ſome plain diverting Hiſtory, that ſhall amuſe, as wellWier: 
as employ, and improve them in their Reading. For bib. 
it is of great Importance not to baffle the Curioſity of of 
Youth, by giving them any Thing dry and unenter - ¶ ſuc 
taining at firſt, When they are thus employed, they t 
may 
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de put upon anſwering ſuch Queſtions as their 
ac · Nlaſter propoſes, or writing down what they remember 
Bu - te Hiſtory of any Country they have read, This 
buten ſupply them with Facts, or the Materials of Know- 
oe, and teach them to connect and put Things to- 
ether in their Minds; which mult of courſe give 
em an Habit of Reaſoning, and at the ſame Time 
engthen their Memory. 

To this I would not fail to join FABLES, ſuch as 
+ ſuited to their Age, and contain withal à ſenſible, 
ious, and uſeful Moral. This ſhould be their own 
krchaſe, and not pointed out to them; which will 
onderfully enhance their Pleaſure in reading them, 
lleave a much deeper Impreſſion on their Minds. 
need ſay nothing to recommend the Method of in- 
ing by Fable, fince it has been employed by the 
elt in all Ages, as the moſt efficacious Charm to 
ie the Attention and controul the Paſſions, of the 
pro- Moving no leſs than the Ignorant Part of Mankind. 
nary is not my Buſineſs at preſent to enquire, what 
ſible. WMWonplication of Natural and Moral, or other Powers, 
rica unites, to impreſs the Imagination, and move the 
„ butt, in fo powerful a Manner; the Fact is certain, 
very tt in this Way we ſooneſt catch hold of the giddy 
1 theWWring Mind of Youth, and bend it to every Form of 
learn ral Culture. 

only 43 they advance in Years and Judgment, they may 
own Wi the Hiſtory of the Times, and an Account of the 
1 the Wilt remarkable Events of ancient Times, without 
tering deeply into political Remarks, the Cauſes of 
rents, the Springs of Action, or Intricacies of Cha- 
ers, By this Courſe of reading, they will early 
bibe a Veneration of the great and amiable Charac- 
rs of ancient and modern T imes; Characters, I mean 
nter- WF luch, as were employed in protecting, delivering, 
they Fd bleſſing, and not in enſlaving, and butchering, 
may . Mankind. 
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Mankind. By ſeeing Virtue in ſuch a Variety 


JIA 


"— A 
engaging Attitudes, exemplifred in living Patterns, ty 
Spirit of Patriotiſm, an invincible Love of Liber hy 
and undaunted Contempt of Danger and Death, vii... 
creep upon them, and inſenſibly rouze them to perfor * 
Actions great and beneficial to Mankind. Such Pris rte 
ciples as theſe can never be inſtilled too carefully is "_ 
the Minds of Youth : They are the Seeds of a my hy 
Enthuſiaſm, the Soul and Spring of every /ccial x & 
political Virtue, without which human Life muſt dep ring 
nerate into a ſervile kind of Drudgery and Care, * 
be abſorpt in a round of ſenſual Gratifications. P 
would therefore ſubſtitute ſuch a Courſe of Reading Dy 
ſtead of Themes, and Compoſitions on dry moral 80 "ny 
jects, which are neither ſuited to their Genius, or 
rience, nor Inclination. Thing 

Ar the ſame Time they ſhould have a Taſte of (A 
graphy, a little Knowledge of the SHRERT, of Merion 
ing, Chronsl:gv, Arithmetic, Mechanics, and elemenii ener- 
Geometry, To theſe T would add fome Taſte ici, 
Drawing and Perſpeftive, which will ſerve as a St tc 
to the Imagination, and be of daily Uſe to improve ti 
both as Gentlemen and Scholars. They need not iris a 
ter deep into theſe Things at firſt, unleſs their ſuſ ar x 
Deſigns require a thorough Knowledge of them. Th jet 
Elements of Science will enable them to examine: bg up 
judge of Things, at the ſame Time that they Moes! 
learning Languages, In teaching them the dead Ir it 
guages, I reckon the Method uſed in our School Ml T; 
beſt; the Way of Tranſlations or Verſions out Nepil! 


Greek and Latin into Engliſh, and from this ag ua. 
into thoſe; and learning a few, a very few, of Nope: 
moſt neceſſary Rules and Parts of Grammar, whicWhin ir 
take to be the ſhorteſt Road to ancient Languages, Miimſel 
Practice is to the Mcgery, I 


You Wt, his 
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A YouTH thus furniſhed may venture upon the 
niverſity, to learn the more abſtracted Parts of Philo- 
hy, and the abitru ſer Branches of the Mathematics. 
would not be againſt his joining Ariſtole's Dialectics 
d Rhetoric, with Locke's Natural Hiſtory of the Un- 
erltanding, nor the Ethics of Ariſtotle addreſſed to 
Vicomachus with ſome of your modern Moraliſts, who 
wv molt from the ancient Maſters. For his Rules 


of Reaſoning and Speaking in the former, and of 
t det ing in the latter, ſhew a Genius for Invention, and 
are, Neich in human Nature, that has few Examples, Un- 


er this Head I would recommend Lord Bacon's Me- 
ing oil, Organum, as one of the nobleſt Syſtems of modern 
ie, which unites and marries Philoſophy with Nature 
only Miſtreſs and Partner, teaches us to inveſtigate 
ſhings rather than Names, and is the Art of invent- 
27 Arts, anc improving Science, by a diligent Obſer- 
nion of the Phenomena of Nature, and eſtabliſhing 
meral Axioms and Laws, upon a fair and ſober In- 
action from particular Facts. It would be a Crime, 
ot to mention at the ſame time his Advancement of 
Larring, a Work which lays out the whole Circle of 
irs and Sciences, into their reſpective Quarters, marks 
cir Progreſs and Extent, and not only ſhews us what 


I yet to be done, but how we are to proceed in fill- 
ine WW: up the ſtupendous Plan; a Work which, if any other, 
hey Wes Honour to human Nature, by letting us {ee how 
ad L 


lr it can go. 

TaosE Pieces of this illuſtrious Man, will put the 
Pupil upon the true Method of Study and Inveſtigation, 
is 20 12ural as well as moral Subjects, by purſuing the 
, of Weberimental Way in both. The doing this will lead 
which im infallibly to the true Knowledge of Nature and 
himſelf; upon which not only a juſt Taſte, but the 
right Conduct of Life depends; and will pave the Way 


THERE 


o his entering upon an academical Courſe with Succeſs. 


2 1 — 


* 
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but according to my Apprehenſion, it will be (till mo 
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Turzx are ſome Things in the v⁰r Strain, vi 
which J wiſh he were early acquainted, and his who 
Soul deeply tinctured and coloured, viz. the Writin 
of thoſe pious and truly divine Moraliſts of ancien 
and even modern Times, the principal Object of who 
Care ſeems to have been the human Heart. Aſter 
lomen, that elder fon of Wiſdom, and the other ang 
ent Worthies of divine Inſpiration, I would place 
immortal S:crates, whoſe ſublime Maxims and Re 
ſonings you will ſee copied trueſt, in the chaſte a 
elegant Writings, but eſpecially in the Memorabilia 
his accompliſhed Scholar Xenophon ; then the admirib 
Cebes, the elevated Stoic Epictetus, and his excelle 
Commentators Simplicius and Arrian ; but above: 
the divine Emperor M. Antoninus, whoſe Heart 


ed ti 

Head Virtue herlelf ſeems to have tuned, to play He 
higheſt Leſſons upon, and whoſe Compoſitions ſeen ¶ uch, 
breathe 2 more divine Spirit, than for ordinary animat ter | 
the Writings of mortal Men, it 
Wu our Youth, by converſing with thoſe herofnylil 


Spirits, has got his Taſte formed to diſcern, or rath 
Hel the Excellence of Virtne, and the true Moment 
Things ; he may then with Safety engage in the tho 
Labyrinths of Science, and canvaſs the Syſtems 
ſubtle and diſputatious Men. For he will not then | 
dazzled with the ſolemn and ſpecious Parade of Kno 
ledge, but know how to aſſign to every Branch 
human Enquiry, its Rank in Nature and End in Li 

HRE Euphraror pauſed, and looked intently at u 
as if he expected one of us ſhould ſpeak ; after a ſhe 
Silence, Sophron ſaid, with a modeſt Air; 

IT hardly becomes any of us to ſpeak in the PrWthink 
ſence of Euphransr on ſuch a Subject as this, or to te 
how much we approve the Plan he has laid dow 


perfect, if you, Sir, (addreſſing himſelf to EuphranorF; 
W 
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11 condeſcend to let us hear your Opinion of acade- 
ial Education, and point out its Defects, if it has 
y, or ſhow by what Principles it ſhould be conduct- 
g, in order to attain the Ends we have in View. 

TauLY, Sophron, faid Enphranor, I wiſh I could 
tisfy a Curioſity fo juſt and laudable But will it 
it look like Arrogance in private Men, to preſume to 


thority, and obtained a kind of divine Right by 
eſcription 3 and ſtill more ſo, to dare to offer Ad- 
xe to one's Superiours on ſuch grand and intereſting 
pbjects, Were I to take the Liberty to conſider, or 
ink at all, of the Conduct of Univerſities in direct- 
the Train of academical Studies, I could wiſh in- 
ed that the Education there, were more compre- 
nive than it is generally made, But how to make 
ch, is fo tickliſh and difficult an Affair, that I can 
her gueſs at it, than preſume to adviſe. 

lr it is really deſigned, as I apprehend it is, to ac» 
npliſh a Gentleman, as well as to form a Scholar, I 
ak it ſhould be more employed than it has been for- 
ly, on the practical Arts; ſuch as Mechanics, Chy- 
, Fortification, Architecture, Navigation, Sur- 
ne, Deſigning, the Hiſtory of Commeree, of the 
erelts of Nations both Natural and Political, which 
| comprehend their Government, Manufadures, and 


* rath 
nent 
tho 
ems 
then 
Kno. 


nch Valauce of Trade between them. Nor ſhould I 
n LilWk it below the Regard of an Univerſity to defcend 
y at ul to the general Precepts of Agriculture and Gar- 
a ſhofWing. Virgil, Varro and others eminent in Learn- 


thought it not below their Pen — -and why ſhould 
think meanly of that Art, which was the Mother of 
ves, and of the Maſters of the World ? This by 
by may convince us it will be neceſſary the Teach- 
11 mo honld not be mere Scholars, who have been all 


F- Life converſant among Books rather than Man- 
* kind; 
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kind; but Men of Experience in the World, and wh. 
have taken a wide Survey of the State of Human af 
fairs. Such Teachers are to be purchaſed at any Pric, 
and ſought out wherever they are to be found, 
Our Academical Tutors do indeed ſhew their go, 
Senſe, by making the Study of the Claſſics ſo conſid 
rable a Branch of an Univerſity-Education; but I thi 
it were to be wiſhed, that theſe were made more t 
Foundation of eral and Political Lectures, in vi 
the Nature of Ancient Manners and Government ſhou 
be opened, and deduced from their reſpective Princip 
in the Human Conſtitution, and the complicated Y 
rieties of Human Affairs. Were thoſe illuſtrious 4 


miret 
hat 1 
Feth 
re all 
22 
ihm 
Ow | 
bem 

rn 


thors applied in this Manner, they would not li! 4; 
merely to teach what is principally ſought in them, . Ge 
Art of Speaking, and dreſſing up a Compoſition eat 
a ſpruce kind of Elegance, but would be found the Mae 
Inſtructors, and nobleſt Promptors, in the Condud ſeq 
Private as well as Public Life, id wi 
Ir the Study of the Hiſtory, Government, and MPA 
tiquities of one's Country, be added to all ther ung 
I imagine it will contribute to the Improvement of dy a 
ACADEMICAL Plan, and qualifying our Pupil ng. it, 
immediately for the Service of his Country, in Mer, 
ever Station he ſhall be called to act. Ir WI 
AFTER our Youth has ſpent ſome Time in the U an 
verſity, according to his Genius and Inclinations, Muuntri. 
ſhould come to Town. to converſe with Men of WM :ncic 
Ranks and Characters, frequent Coffee-houſes, an bring 
Places of public Reſort, where Men are to be iii; 1 
and practiſed, go to the Shops of Mechanics, as Wh his 
as Clubs of the Learned, Courts of Juſtice, and Wyn N 
ticularly the Houſes of Parliament, in order to |Weijons 
ſomething of the Laws and Intereſts of his CounW be (.., 
and to inſpire him with that Freedom, Intrepid; , - 


and public Spirit, which does, or ſhould animate I of 5 
Members of that Auguſt Body, 
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By ſpending his Time in this manner for a Year 
two in Town, and by an unlimited Commerce with 
ſen of Buſineſs, as well as Letters, I engage he will 
am more real uſeful Knowledge than is to be ac- 
wired at any Seat of Learning whatſoever in double 
at Time; he will unlearn many Prejudices, and rub 
f that aukward Air and Pedantry of Manners which 
e almoſt unavoidably contracted in a Courſe of Aca- 
meal Education; he will ſee what Kinds of Accom- 


ſhouMihments are moſt neceſſary for a Gentleman, and 
ow leſs ſtiff and poſitive in his Opinions, by having 


em frequently canvaſſed: But above all, he will 
im Life, and diſcover on what Hinges it turns; he 
detect the Arts and Foibles of Mankind, obſerve 
Genius of Affairs; and know how to practiſe dif- 
rent Characters; and thus he will enter upon the 
ene of Action properly armed and guarded ; and 
mſequently be better fitted to acquit himſelf wiſely 
id worthily in every Station. 
nd i fray, Sir, ſaid Eugenie, would you confine your 
ung Gentleman at Home, and reckon him ſuffici- 
dy accompliſhed without a Foreign Education? I 


ke it, there are National, as well as Univerſity Pre- 
uicer, to be rooted out; a certain Partiality to 


rown Country, and Attachment to our own Man- 
3 and Cuſtoms, in Oppolition to thoſe of other 
untries 3 an Attachment which favours ſomething 
ancient Barbarity, that had need to be worn off, 
bring him to the true Standard of a fine Gentleman, 
tis I apprehend cannot be done, without enlarg- 
p his Views beyond his own Country, ſtudying Fo- 
2 Manners, and converling with Men of different 
tions and Intereſts, in thoſe Places where they are 
be ſeen in their trueſt Lights. 

iize Eugenio ſtopt ſhort, and Euphranor with a 
of Smile, reAuning his Diſcourſe: 
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Your Remark, my good Friend, ſaid he, is ye 
juſt; and had you heard me out, I was about to te 
commend what you think ſo neceſſary; for I woll 
reſerve this as the finiſhing Part of Educatiq 
for which a Youth ought firſt to be duly qualified 
Judging it no very diſcreet Part of modern Educatio 


to ſend a young Man Abroad immediately upon hi 1 
leaving the Univerlity, before he is acquainted with k 4 
own Country, or knows any thing of its Conſtitutio * 
Laws and intereſts, or the Manners of his Count 4 - 
men. Tnerefore, though the Education at the Un — 
verſity, which I ventured to recommend, would ha * 
been no ill Preparation for his travelling with Adu oy 
tage, yet I thought it injudicious to let a young Sing. 
ling make his firſt raw Eſſays in the World amo on 
Foreigners, to throw an unexperienced Boy into i us 
Company of poliſhed Characters, and the Bearded I. n. 
terati Abroad, to expoſe both himſelf and his Counighll w. 
to Contempt, before he had diſcharged a little of ul... 


Levity and Froth ſo natural to Youth, and cat 
that Preſumption of Learning, aadStiffneſs of Manne 
which he might have contracted at the Univerſity. f 
theſe and other Reaſons, I ſhould think it proper 
to bring him up to the Metropolis, to introduce h 
into polite Company, to let him feel a little of his 
Weight at Home, before he launch'd out into a Fore 


e tra\ 
ercia 


wat 


World, to learn his own Inſufficiency by dear-bouy C , 
Experience, te Ri 
e Ri 
AFTER this training, think the Scholar, now dra wing 
ing towards a Man, may venture to viſit France, Ita th 1 
or any other Part of the orld, with more Safety a; . 
Advantage to himſelf and his Country. But I aprt 
hend, it is of great Conſ© 0. eace to him to fix v "FS 
the principal Aim of goin broad, which is not or th 
my Opinion, to traverſe ( eries in Search of CMAd p. 


olitics, Antiquities, or other ,yzvauments of Le ies, 
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to improve one's Taſte by ſtudying the moſt elegant 
to te finiſhed Models of Art, either Ancient or Modern; 
er yet to poliſh and refine one's Manners by ſeeing 
e World, and converſing with Men of different Cha- 
ders, and thus to learn a Shrewdneſs, Circumſpecti- 


ation and certain Verſatility of Addreſs, in applying 
nh e's ſelf to all kinds of Manners ; but the ſupreme In- 
ith h 


ration of Travelling, as appears to me, is to enlarge 
ur Views of Religion, Morals, and Government, by 


unt extenſive and Impartial Survey of human Nature and 

.* man Life, in its moſt grand and intereſting Aſpects 

7 d Attitudes; to improve the high Mara Tate both 
Vi 


| Private and Public Life; to awaken the Love of 
liberty, Virtue and Mankind; and by increaſing our 
now edge, Experience and Strength of Mind, to qua- 
y us for the Service of our Friends and Country in 
e molt honoarable and important Stations. 

WHiLE, therefore, our Pupil is intent upon this 
at Deſign, let him keep his Eyes always open and 
tentive to every Thing uſeful and curious in Nature 
xd Art; let him ſtudy not only the Characters of 
en, and the Cuſtoms of the People, among whom 
travels, but chiefly the Natural, Political, and Com- 
zrcial State of Countries: Let him inſpect their Ma- 
dlactures, Magazines, Arſenals, Work-houſes, and 
ter ſpecial Regulations; examine their Na/ural Pro- 
ice and Foreign Import, the Price of their Markets, 
te Riſe, Fall, and Revolutions, of their Trade; com- 
ring the real State he finds Things in among them, 
ith the Account he had heard or read of them at 


ety Wome ; let him, in ſhort, if he has Leiſure or Abilities 
1 210: it, {tudy the Improvements they have made in Arts, 


ences, and in any Part of Government or Trade. 
or this Purpoſe he mult converſe with all Characters 
nd Profeſſions of Men, with the beſt Artiſts, Mecha- 
ies, Merchants, Eccleſiaſtics, and People of big 
an 
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and Fortune, which his Education at Home, will hay 
qualified him to do with Honour and Advantage 
he muſt tarry long enough in a Place to be acquaints 
with the moſt eminent Characters in it. But I ho 
it is not neceſſary to guard a Briten againſt the Inf 
ence of Foreign Manners, eſpecially in thoſe Countris 
where Fyoppery is often miſtaken for P oliteneſs, and J 
berty is blaſphemed under the Title of Licentiouſne/ 
hope he will {till retain the Simplicity and Gravity 
Britiſh Senſe and Manners, and deſpiſe Chains andi 
ſervile Pageantry of Life, however they may be gilde 
AFTER our Youth has ſpent ſome Years Abroad! 
this manner, I fancy he will return Home fraught wit 
very uſeful Knowledge, ſtript of all unreaſonable Na 
onal Prejudices, and adorned with all the Accomylil 
ments of a well bred Gentleman, fo that in whatey 
Sphere of Life he now appears, he will fill it wi 

Honour to himfelf, and Benefit to his Country, 
Tuis is what I wouid call a GENERAL Plan ( 
Education; ſuch a Plan as will either ſuit a Gent. 
man of Fortune, a Man of Buſineſs, or one Mane 
is to accompliſh himſelf in any of the learned Prof 
ſions. For though they need not go ſo deep in an 
of the Branches we have mentioned, ſuch a Train « 
Culture may ſtill include their more particular View 
and qualify them for being uſeful Members of Societ 
and practical Philoſophers, better than the Methods 
Education commonly practiſed. 
Wren we perceived that Euphranzry had done, v 
continued ſilent for ſome time; at length Sen bro 
Silence, and addreſſing himſelf to Euphranor, ſaid: 
W are much indebted to you, Sir, for that extet 
{ive Plan of Education you have been ſo good as to | 
out to our View; I wiſh it was as ſuitable to the Tal; 
of the Age, the Diſpolitions of our Youth, and eſpecial 
to the Manners of thole who have the Direction of he 
Education, as it ſeems to be jult and rational in itſel 
B 
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bit 1 am afraid, that, as it would by many be thought 
mprafticable, ſo it will be really ſuch, unleſs the Pub- 
e were to concur in the Eſtabliſhment of ſuch a Plan. 
For what elſe but the ſupreme Authority has a right to 
ſcribe for the Nation, or dares to innovate upon the 
hbliſhed Forms. Men, we know, are generally Ene- 


| hay 
an 
Ante 
| ho 
Infly 
intrie 


1d Lee to new Schemes, and ready enough to treat the 
fre: vjectors of them with Contempt. Tt is an hard Mat- 
vity cr to put them out of Conceit with thoſe Schemes to 
nd ch they have been long accuſtemed ; it is doubly 


ilde cult to introduce new ones into thoſe Places where 


oad ie old Forms are guarded with awful Sanctions, and 
t wi ere the departing in the leaſt from the eſtabliſhed Mo- 
> Nai: of Wiſdem and right Procedure, breeds ſhrewd 
mplilMWuſpicions of a Man's Diſaffection to Law, Order, and the 


ate Mace of Society. As our venerable and grave Anceſ- 
t vie thought themſelves wife enough to preſcribe for 
demſelves and all future Ages, and were pleaſed like- 
ie, out of their Fatherly Care, to bind us to a ſtrict 
bſervance of their Inſtitutions by ſalutary Laws and 
1nnons, it would be the Height of Arrogance in us, 
ir younger Children, to pretend to fee farther, or 
auge better, than our hoary and experienced Progeni- 
rs; and therefore, however uſeful and plauſible other 
inds of Regulations may appear in Theory, we are 
und in humble Deference to their ſenior Judgment, 
o ſuppoſe them chimerical, or dangerous in Practice. 
zor, admitting, that the Courſe of Education pro- 
fed by Euphranor, were fairly attempted, I do not 
te where Teachers could be found, endowed with 
toſe extenſive Qualifications, neceſſary for the Execu- 
on of ſuch a Plan. It cannot be expected, that Men 
f mere Study and Speculation fhould have large Expe- 
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e Tal ence, and have been converſant in active Life; nor 
pecialhin Men of Action, and who have been much in 
oY if World, be prevailed Cn to quit the tuſy Scene, 
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in order to exchange it for the Stilneſs and Uniſormi 45 


of an Academic Life. But though they could be ſo. 
duced, by the Greatneſs of the Encouragement, to en 
cept of ſuch a Charge, I do not ſee how Experience Mt $ 
be taught, or a Capacity for active Life acquired HA. 
der the ableſt Maſters, Men, I imagine, are not ton 
ſtudied or known within the Walls of a College; Min 
mult ge among them, view them in every Light, and ui. 

them on all Sides, before we can thoroughly comprehed 1” 


their Characters, and know from what Principles th 
act. And I fancy they muſt be often practiſed, beſo 
one can learn the true Art of adapting one's {elf v 


Succeſs to their ſeveral Turns and Humours. \Whe beor 
fore I doubt, aſter all the Knowledge and Add: act 
which a College or Maſters can beſtow, a Man m or 
become his own Maſter, and be taught true praciq n 
Wiſdom in the School of the World, and by t Car. 
Variety of Accidents, which chequer his Liſe, and ii 
Play to his ſeveral Paſſions. ugh 
I Do not ſee, ſaid I, ſuch Difficulty in introduce 
the Plan recommended by Euphrarsr, if either the P oy 
lic, or thoſe who preſide in the Seats of Learning, v ficht 
heartily beſtir themſelves in ſo important an Af en 
The Train of Education which now prevails in ti 1 
Places, is greatly altered from what it once was, t. 
much for the better; what then ſhould hinder the et 
troduction of higher Improvements, and giving a me 
practical Turn to the ſeveral Sciences which are pr an 
felled there? Our Anceſtors did their beſt for the Tim Rent: 
in which they lived, recommended the beſt SyſteniW*? > 


they knew ; if modern Diſcoveries have rendered the 
leſs neceſſary, and brought in more perfect ones, 
dare ſay our Fore-fathers never meant to preclude 
from uſing them to the beſt of our Power, and for t 
ſame beneficial Purpoſes, which they meant to anſu 
by thoſe in vogue with Ven. 
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"ml As to Sophron's other Objection, I grant there may 
de; ſome Difficulty in finding Men equal to the Execu- 
on of Euphranzr's Plan, unleſs the Public will endow 
ch Stations with Emoluments ſufficient to allure Men 
faction, or Experience in Arts and Life, into the 
im Retreats of the Learned; and then able Teachers 
l never be wanting te fulfil the Intentions of ſuch a 
bn. 

Ir is not pretended, that Men can be taught Ex- 
ence by Rote, or acquire a Readineſs in the Prac- 
desc of any Art or Buſineſs, without repeated Eſſays; 
If vill the Practice be leſs complete, becauſe the 
Wheel eory goes before it? Or is it abſurd to teach the 
J Wecical Arts, becauſe they cannot be perfectly learned 
tout Perſonal Trials and Experience? Why, for 


in m ; 
rei bnce, may not one be inſtructed in the Principles 
yy t Gardening, the Method of pruning, grafting, inocu- 
nd g ing Plants, the Cauſes vf their Diſeaſes and Decay, 
duch one has had no Practice in Gardening? I might 
due end the {ame Remark to Trade, Politics, and other 
e Arts, which all depend upon certain Principles 
g. ich muſt be thoroughly underſtood, before a Maſtery 
a7W bem can be attained, 


urn Regard to the Knowledge of Mankind, I 
nt, it depends on long Experience and Obſervation, 
tnotſo much perhaps as is commonly believed; but 
wntend, that there are other Lights, beſides thoſe 
Buſineſs, in which Men are to be ſeen. Hiſtory 
ſents us with a Variety of 7he-, and re- acts almo't 
ery Scene of Life before us. Philoſophy deduces ge- 
l Obſervations from particular Facts, and ſhews the 
der and Harmony of the whole. Beſides, Men are to 
ſeen in Colleges as well as elſewhere; and wherever 
en are, there Knowledge of Characters and Prudence 
y be acquired : So that theSeats of the Learned may, 
der due Regulations, be made excellent Nurſeries for 
Vor. Il. N the 
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the World; and ſuch Experience and Application of of. 
one's Talents may be begun there, as ſhall afterward, fart 
produce a Man with Luſtre and Advantage upon the ſom 
great Theatre, ſent 

Wrar chiefly ſtruck me, ſaid Conſtant, in the Plan To 
of Education recommended by Euphranor, was, thun 
poſſibly it might be thought too large and extenſive for n e. 
any ſingle Man to go through a Courſe of it, and too ff 
general to direct thoſe, who intend to qualify them. {Wrolit 
{elves for any particular Profeſſion or Buſineſs in Life Ws « 
Such a Variety of Studies as are propoſed in it, may bie 
confound and diſſipate the Views of ſuch as are not enMe 1! 


dowed with an extraordinary Sagacity, We find th Ir 
the Generalitv, by aſpiring at too much, attain not Mh 
any Degree of Perfection in any one thing; they ar g Gi 
diſtracted by croſs Purſuits, and wander through th" Ne 
vaſt Maze of Sciences and Arts, without driving at e p. 
determined Scope. I ſhould think therefore it ve 


ela 
me 

quit 
Hou 


better to conſine our Ambition within moderate Bounds 
luch as are ſuitable to the Narrowneſs of the Hume 
;cnius, and the wide Extent of Art, that every one, b 
betaking himſelf to his own particular Province, m 
ſeek to excel in it, and waving ſuch Subjects as are un 
eonnected with bis main View, may bend the whol 
Force of his Mind to improve, and be eminently uſck 
in it. If you pleaſe then, Sir, (turning to Fuphrany 
give us your belt Advice how to proſecute ſome of t! 
principal Profeſſions and Employments in vogue, th 
whitherſoever our Genius leads us, we may direct o 
Views and purſue our Studies in that particular Channe 
with the greatelt Probability oſ Succels, 
GENTLEMEN, replied Euphranzr, you aſk more th 
it is in my Power to grant; when I ventured to pr 
poſe any Plan at all, 1 did not once dream I could 
out a finiſhed one, liable to no Exceptions, nay nor o 
eaſy to be carried into Execution, by the Manage 
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of Education, or which could be purſued in every 
art by any ſingle Man; but I meant to point out 
ome of the grand Lines, which ſhould' exclude no eſ- 
ential Part that belongs to LIBER AL Epvcartion, 
To chalk out a particular Plan of Study for the princi- 
al Profeſſions that take Place, would require a Maſter 
n each, and is what I am no wiſe equal to; but yet 
oſhew my Willingneſs to gratify your ingenuous Cu- 
folity, I will offer ſome general Hints concerning a 
e of the particular Profeſſions and Occupations, by 
rhich Men generally ſeek to riſe to Fortune, Fame 
er Influence among Mankind. 

Ir a Man intends for the Law, I ſhould think he 
czght in the firit Place to ſtudy the Laws of the gene- 
Community of Mankind, commonly called the Law 
of Nature and Nations, before he begin the Study of 
he particular Laws and Inſtitutions of his own Coun- 
ty: For which Purpoſe, Gretius, Puffendorf, Cunt. 
land, with Plats, Cicero, and thoſe Books of the 
me kind, that lead to the Fountains of univerſal 
fouity and Right, muſt claim our particular Attention. 
could think it particularly uſeful to him to ſtudy the 
Hiſtory of his own Country, and of the ſeveral Revo- 
tions of Property, Government, and Manners in it; 
lat he may know the General Foundations and Hiſtory 
fits Laws, their Cauſes, Occaſions, and the various 
ccidents that influenced them; and conſequently be 
better Condition to judge of their Scope and Inten- 
lon, and apply them with more Addreſs to particular 
ales, Whether the Study of the Roman as well as 
ie National Law, and of Politics in ſo far as they are 
need with the Laws of every Country, may not 
induce to the more thorough Accompliſhment of the 
udent of Law, I leave it to the Maſters of the Pro- 
lon to determine, 
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Ir Puvsic be the Aim, the Road he muſt tread A 
ſafficiently known, I mean the Compaſs of the Arts ane 
Sciences he muſt take in, viz. Natural Philoſophy, 
Anatomy, Botany, Chymiſtry, Pharmacy, belides the Cc 
practical Part of Medicine. A Student in Phyſic ougheY - 
hkewiſe to be a good Linguiſt, and eſpecially ſhould m 
underſtand the Greek Tongue, that he may be able tg 
read the Works of thoſe who were certainly the hef 
Phyſicians that ever wrote; Particularly the Diving Me 
Hippacrates, The Books which treat beſt of each d pa 
theſe Provinces are ſufficiently known or pointed ou ec 
by the reſpective Maſters in each. There is only o 
Hint I would preſume to give on a Subject in hich WM 112 
am much a Stranger, that, as the gay and Juxuria 
Imagination of Youth is wonderfully diſpoſed to amuſ 
itſelf withTheories and fanciful Hypotheſes, and perhap 
in none more than in Medical Studies; therefore pu 
ticular Caution is to be uſed againſt giving into ſud 
fond Illuſions, which may entertain the Mind, bu 
will in all probability iu ed the Practice, and put upo 


a wrong Scent, in inveſtigating the Intentions of Natur \ 
in the Cure of Diſcaſes. Wherefore, I ſhould rec ftoc 
on that Hippocrates, Sydenham, and thoſe Authors whW ent: 
have followed the Bacanian Method, and given us ti Lei 
Hiſtory of Diſeaſes, their Symptoms, and Methods fl wor 
Cure, without running looſe into imaginary Hypotheſe fo 
the beſt Models for the younger Sons of E/culapiſf 1 
both to ſtudy and imitate, Ino 

Ir our Pupfl is deſigned for a MescHANT, a th l 
rough Knowledge in Figures and Book-keeping afl wit} 
principally and eſſentially neceſſary. I cannot helf tion 


thinking too, that Chymiſtry and Mechanics would Hr 

of conliderable uſe to him; the % to enable him i »:-; 

jadge of the Powers and Compoſitions of Naturf end 

zodies, or of thoſe Subjects which may be invente Con 

Or are mproveable for the Beneſit of Life, ſuch as Gla - 
Salt 
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calts, Sugars, the Fermentation of Liquors ; the Com- 
polition and Reſolution of Drugs, the Mixtures of Me- 
tals, and the Applications, of Minerals, Salts and other 
Compounds, 

Tur Second, viz. Mechanics, will qualify him for 
improving Trade and Manufactures, either by invent- 
ing and improving Engines, for performing the Work, 
and facilitating the Labour of Men, or applying the 
Mechanic Powers, in any other Manner to enlarge our 
Dominion over Nature, and promote the Conveni- 
encies of Life, 

A MERCHANT too ſhould travel as much as any 
Man, in order to ſee the State of different Countries, 
to know their natural Commodities, Manufactures, and 
Trade, the Sources of their Wealth, and of the Im- 
provement or Decay of Traffic among them, that he 
may detect with more Certainty the latent Cauſes which 
undermine or advance the Intereſts of Commerce at 
Home, and conſequently may contribute all his Lights 
and Capacity to the promoting them, 

WaEex I mention theſe Things, I would be under- 
ſtood to ſpeak of a Merchant of the firſt Claſs, who 
enters upon Buſineſs with an handſome Capital, and has 
Leiſure and Genius to think of ſuch Subjects : For it 
would be chimerical to imagine an ordinary Trader 
ould find Time for ſuch Improvements, 

Ir you intend to make Divinity your Buſineſs, 1 
Lnow no better Advice, than to deſire you to ſtudy 
Veaur/elves and your Bie well; to compare Revealed 
with Natural Religion; and underſtand the Connec- 
tion, Extent and Uſe of each, It is indeed a weighty 
de, and includes more Knowledge of Aucient Man- 
ver and Lanswager, than moſt People are aware of: 
and a itricter Attention to one's own Sentiments and 
Conduct than the Generality care to give, 
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Ir the Buſineſs of Divinet be indeed to inſtruct ane 
reform, and not to tyrannize and impoſe on Mankind 
they had need likewiſe to be well acquainted with thof; 
Subjects they are to practiſe upon, and with the prope 
Methods of addreſſing to them. For ſuch is the Tur 


what they cannot underſtand, nor pay any Regard t 


Authority which 1s not ſufficiently vouched. Men arg 
grown ſo inquiſitive and ſceptical, that they will {: Fdu 
with their own Eyes, and admit nothing for true with _ 
out a Reaſon. Therefore Divines have full room ui *” 
perſuade and convince if they can, but they muſt nol e 
ſeck to impoſe ; and no wiſe Man will: for to dogma the! 
tize will have no Effect on any but Fools and Children * 
and only expoſe the Dogmatizers to Contempt ay $108 
Ridicule, 01 

THE more therefore they converſe with Men, th and 
more effectually they will learn the Method of dealing a 
with them. They ſhould ſtudy the Foibles and Folie“ 
of Mankind, eſpecially ſuch as grow out of the Relig * 
ous Paſſions; not to play upon them, or to make then le 
ſubſervient to the Views of Ambition, and their par unt 
ticular Intereſt, (as has been ſometimes I am afraid toi ed, 
juſtly laid to their Charge,) but to rectify them, au a 1 
render them as harmleſs as poſſible. I think they ſhould Sue 
particularly ſtudy the Cauſes, Symptoms, and Remedies Pe 


of SUPERSTIT1ON, and thoſe Vices moſt immediate wo 
ly connected with it. When Clergy-men are thus qual kn: 
liked and act in this manner, they will grow again in re 
to Eſtcem, and their Office recover its antient Dignity 
and CharaQter, But I have done with particulaf 
Advices ; for I dare not launch out into the Depths 08 
any Profeſſion. ' 


u Delign of what I have ſaid is to recommend 

a more exfenſive and active Plan of Education; ſuch 1 Er 

Plan as (hall not teach us Languages only but Thingy "0: 
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2s ſhall not inſtru us merely in ſome Facts and ſpe- 
culative Truths, or the more abſtruſe Principles of a 
cold and barren Philoſophy, but refine and exalt our 
Taſte of Truth and Nature, unfold and exerciſe the 
vital Springs of Action, and animate us with an inviol- 
able Love and Attachment to the Service of Almighty 
Co, our native Country, and our Brethren of Mankind. 
I am perſuaded, ſaid Sophror, that if ſuch a Plan of 
Fducation once took Place, we ſhould ſoon ſee a dif- 
ferent kind of Men coming forth from our learned 
Nurſeries, It would then be no rare Thing to find 
proſeſſed Scholars filling the moſt conſiderable Poſts in 
their Country, aſſiſting the Councils, preſiding in the 
Courts, and tranſacting the Buſineſs of the Nation at 
Home and Abroad, We ſhould not then be ſurpriſed 
to ſee ſuch Phenomena as appeared frequently in Greece 
and Kome, a ſpeculative Philoſopher ſtepping out of 
his Philoſophic Character into active Life, leading 
the Armies or governing the Senates of his Country; 
2 Student of Letters acting as Traveller, Merchant or 
Mechanic; a Poet, an Orator, or an Hiſtorian, quit- 
ting his Cloſer, and marching, when his Country call- 
ed, in the various Capacities of a Capiain, an Admiral, 
a Law-giver, a Governor of a City or a Province, 
duch Characters, in ſhort, as Xenophon, Thucydides, 
Pericles, Epaminondas, Polybius, Brutus, or Cicero, 
would be more frequent in our Days. Whereas we 
know in what Light our Modern Sophs and Scholars 
are generally regarded, Whatever Reputation our 
learned Societies may have acquired for Learning, Or- 
thodoxy, and inflexible Zeal for the Conſtitution both 
of Church and State, I am afraid an Academic would 
make but a ſorry Merchant, Stateſman, Warriour, or 
Barriſter : I am much i{taken, if a Man of ordinary 
brecding and Knowledge of the Worlkl, would not 
ſoon run down one of our quaintelt Univerſity-Orators. 
N 4 I QUESTION 


' greateſt Weight in the City and on the Exchange, har 
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I QuesT10N, Sophron, ſubjoined Euphranor, wh 
ther, though the Truth of all your Remarks be ac 
knowledged, they will be thought a juſt Prejudic 
gainſt any of the prevailing Forms of Education, Fo 
were they much more perfect than they are, an highs 
Piſcipline than that of Rules and Forms, and a litt 
Need or Tongue-Knowledge, is neceſſary to form My 
"Fhoſe who ſhine in our Courts and Senates, and hay 


been Morld- bred, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, Me 
practiſed in Aﬀairs, and verſed in the Ways of th 
World. 

THEREFORE, after all the Education which is to 
had in Schools and Colleges, I ſuſpect we mult con 
at laſt to this Concluſion ; “ That it is Buſineſs an 


Commerce with the World, or Experience of Me lule 

and their Affairs, which is only to be got by con ute 

*« verling and dealing with them, that has formed thWMindu 
*« greateſt Men and moſt accompliſhed Characters it 

* every way, both in Ancient and Modern Times, re. 

THAT this is not to be had without a previous Edu ae 

cation I grant; but that Education which prepares andM-— 
paves the Way moſt effectually to this is certainly th und 

beſt; of which, to the beſt of my Knowledge, I havyWM\iv 

jult drawn the Out-lines, and given you an unfiniſned ii 71 

imperſe& Deſign. _ 

HerEveoN Enphranzy roſe up, and without giving ie 

us Time to thank him, left us to muſe on what he had hat 

ſaid, * 
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HILAND ER, favouring us the other Night 

with his Company told us, that he had juſt 
been viſiting the Parents ef one of his Pupils, who 
vas a Youth of a fine Genius, but of a roving unſettled 
Mind, of ſtrong Paſſions, and wonderfully addicted to 
Diverſions of all kinds. They naturally aſked me, con- 
inued Philander, concerning his Progreſs in his 
tudies, particularly whether he made any Improve- 
nent in French, I gave them good Hopes in general, 
om his ſprightly Genius and Quickneſs of Apprehen- 
fon ; but added, that there would be Occaſion for a 
tle Severity and Reſtraint on their Part, to fix his 
unſteady Mind; that his Pleaſures, if too much 
ndulged, would divert his Mind from Study ; but that, 
by prodent Management, his Attention might be 
lürected into a nobler Channel. I added, that ſome 
aher Things were of more Conſequence than French ; 
—and that, if they would engage to make a ſedate 
md jober Engli/hman of him, I would anſwer for the 
Vivacity and Spirit of the Frenchman, I found, added 
Ptilander, by the whole Strain of their Diſcourſe, that 
dear Mill was their Favourite, whoſe Humour muſt not 
x croſſed, nor his Pleaſures too much reſtrained, and 
hat their Indulgence would ruin him, if ſome wiſer 
(onduct did not prevent it. 

I COULD not help reflecting, Gentlemen, with Re- 
ret on the Fondneſs of Parents, which is, perhaps, as 
nuch as any Thing, the Cauſe of the Corruption and 
Ruin of Families, But it filled me with a particular 


Indignation' to think on the Frenzy of the Age with 
degard to the French Language, 
Ns 


If Children can but 
talk 
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talk French prettily, their Parents think them ſufficient 
ly accompliſhed. Latin and Greet are dead Languages 
and therefore they imagine of little Uſe, or at belt on 
ly fit for Monks and Scholars, — but quite inſignificant: 
Men of Buſineſs, And as to the Accompliſhments of th 
Mind, eſpecially thoſe which relate to the inward Cha 
rafter and Diſpoſition, they think them viſionary Qua 
lifications that may perhaps fit a Man for Speculation 
but will never raiſe him in the World, or procure hit 
ſubſtantial Returns for the Expence of Time and Money 
But certainly E1;/þ Senſe, joined with a Greet © 
Roman Spirit, will go farther to raiſe a Character, an 
give a Man Penetration in Buſineſs, and Weight in tl. 
World, than all the fluttering Accompliſhments of wh 
is called a Pzlite or Foreign Education, We fin 
however, in the Generality of Boarding-Schools, mor 
Pains taken about French, than about more ſolid an- 
uſeful Improvements, 

I am afraid, faid Eugenio, the ill - conducted Fond 
neſs of Parents to their Children, is one of the princi 
pal Cauſes of the Corruption of Youth, and one of th 
moſt dangerous too, as there is none ſo difficult to 
cared or corrected. Natural Affection is ſo powerfu 
an Inſtinct, that I fancy it is with the utmoſt Ditficulty i 
can be kept within due Bounds. It is withal fo re 
ſonable, that it is eaſy for Fondneſs and exceſſive I 
dulence to take ſhelter under ſo amiable a Name. Henc 
Men juſtify that Exceſs in themſelves, but are mo! 
quick-ſighted to perceive, and ſevere in condemning th 
jeaſt Appearance of it in others. Do not you obſery 
ſays Lady Haughty, how my Lady Witling, teaze 
every Viſitant with the charming Spirit of her Hill 
the ſurprizing Repartees of her Fockey, the Matron-lik 
Diſcretion and wiſe Remarks of her dear Sp, ho 


he brings her little Favourites into all Companies, and 


directs all the Diſcourle to them, till every one preſen 
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is tired with the Impertinence of the Mother, and ſhin- 
ned with the Noiſe of the Children, How does her 
Motherly Wiſdom ſhew itſelf in the mean while, that 
ſhe is ſo ſevere upon her Neighbour ? Why truly in a 
Light no leſs ridiculous, and full as hurtful. Her dear 
little Maſter muſt be put in Mind of his-Rank andQua- 
ity every now and then, becauſe perhaps he might be 
apt to forget how conſiderable a Perſon he is ; he 
muſt have all his Titles, and be taught to keep at a 
great Diſtance from his Inferiors, and talk to the Ser- 
vants with a commanding Tone. And pretty Miſs. 
muſt know herſelf only by the Title of Madam, mult 
regard no Body but ſuch as are dreſſed fine, and be in- 
dulged in a ſullen Silence, or inſolent Diſreſpect to thoſe 
who are not duly ſenſible of her Ladyſhip's high Diſ- 
tinction. How unaccountable is this Partiality ? Yet, 
doubt it is no leſs common, But who will confeſs, 
it? Or, who, that condemns it in others, will correct 
it in themſelves, or indeed once ſuſpect that poſhbly 
they may be guilty of it too ? Dangerous Deluſion this, 
which inſinuates itſelf ſo eaſily with our Natural Vani- 
ty, and Self-Love, and unhappy Source of that fatal 
Conduct in Parents of which P/ilander has ſo juſtly 
complained ! Would Parents refle& on the infinite Miſ- 
chiefs this exceſſive Fondneſs produces, the Extrava- 
gancies it makes Children commit even under their 
Eye, the vitious Habits it allows to grow to a Head, 
till they become incurable, and the Profuſion it occa- 
flons, they would dread it as the molt dangerous Dif. 
temper with which they can be infected, and guard 
againſt the laſt Symptoms of it in themſelves. 

As to that other Frenzy which Philanger took 
Notice of, I readily grant, that many Parents are apt 
to ſet too high a Value on the French Language, and 
3 French Education, while they too much under rate 


J avre ſolid Accompliſhments, And yet, with P/ilan- 


dcr's. 
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der's Leave, may not I venture to ſay, that as Thing 19% 
now go, Skill in the French Language is more uſcf Mr am 
in Buſineſs and ordinary Converſation, than eitherMetion. 
Greek or Latin, This perhaps may ſound like Tre, WM Plc 
ſon in the learned World, but I am ſure it is none in ring 
that of Buſineſs, Thoſe learned Languages can never bir: it: 
too much prized in themſelves. I reckon them thei": 
Store-Houſes of Good-ſenſe and Eloquence, and t- gm 
. Bulwarks of Liberty and Virtue ; a Senſe of which heir 8 
can never be loſt, while they are in vogue in a Nation em 
Therefore I do not wonder that ſome Modern C ola 
have been for extirpating thoſe illuſtrious Monument 2 ; 
of Antiquity, in order to pave the way for that Tyranny mm 
and Barbarity of Taſte, which they wanted, but vainly{ſſult, : 
hoped to introduce, while thoſe free and maſterly Com £4: 
poſitions continued to be reliſhed. It is certain theſe be 
refined our Taſte when we were barbarous, and we ful Norle 
meaſure the Degrees of our Improvement by our Re ee, 


lemblance to the Models they afford us. ended 
Bur, will P4:langer allow me to aſſert, that there Ungu 
are few Fortunes to be made now-a days, by a dec 
Knowledge of Greek or Latin? Scholars they mayMfichen 
make us, but rarely, I doubt, Men of Buſineſs. Now, Me vo 
People that know the World, Men who have been con-? 
verſant in Trade and Buſineſs themſelves, are more ſo-Wrictic 
!icitous that their Children ſhould gain Fortuncs, than{ien 
that they ſhould acquire the Reputation of Critics, orWould 
Scholars. Therefore, I do not wonder that theyſiicQu 
are fonder of having them taught Languages, be it herne. 
French, Spaniſh, or Italian, that will fit them for 
Bulineſs, either Domeſtic or Foreign, and yield imme- 
giate Gain, than all the Greek and Latin in the world; 
and chuſe they ſhould be practiſed in the Uſe of Figures, 
rather than have them verſed in the ſublimeſt Sciences, 
which have little or no Connection with the making of 
Eſtates. But, if 1 muſt ſpeak it out, too many People 
1 
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1 low Life, who have no Fortunes to bear them out, 


ing; r a | 
1 5 re ambitions of giving their Children a learned Edu- 
ther ion, and, by affecting to make them Scholars, rob 


be Plough and Loom of many uſeful Hands. By pro- 
aring them little Exhibitions, or getting them made 


"req 


e in a 
er bel tere about a College, they put them in a Way of 
the king up a Pittance of Greek and Latin, or a few 


Fngments of multy Philoſophy, and then they imagir e 
teir Sons Adepts in Literature; but being able to lead 
hem no farther than the Univerſity, the unhappy 


| the 
hich 


non. ö { 
% Mholars kave neither Means to puſh their Studies there 
ent a juſt Length, nor any Opportunity, by a freer 


ommerce with the World elſewhere, to wear off the 
uſt, and undo the Prejudices ariſing from too narrow 
a Education. To this, among other Cauſes, I would 
heel cribe that Race of Pedants and Bigots who infeſt the 
(51 MVorld, and eſpecially the Seats of Learning. But, I 
Re. pe, Gentlemen, you will not ſuſpect me, as if I in- 
ended any Reflection againſt Learning, or the learned 
here nguages, which may be of great Service to thoſe who 
deco how to make a proper Uſe of them. I only ap- 
mayMjrchend, it is of more Conſequence to the Public, that 
ow, Wt Youth ſhould be qualified for being Men of Bulineſs 
con-Mian scholars; and I appeal to Experience and the 
> ſo-Naactice of the World, whether the common Method, 
thanWtken at Boarding-Schools and elſewhere, though it 
, or Mould have ſomething of a French Turn, be not more 
theyMefctual for making them ſuch, than a much more 
e it earned Inſtitution would be. 
forffl I mus T confeſs, ſaid Sephron, J like the firſt Part 
me · ef Z2e7:70's Diſcourſe better than the laſt. The In- 
lknces he has given, and the Caſe of P/ilanger's 
res, M'upil, are deplorable, and I doubt too common Proafs 
ces, Nef the Folly and bad Effects of Parental Fondnels, 
g oi Parents confeſs the Imprudence and Danger of 
ople o yet never once fancy they may be guilty of it. 
in Here 1 perfectly agree with my Friend, but I cannot be 
io 
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fo eaſily induced to exchange old Greek and Nos 


Ore for French Tinſel. Perhaps, I may have en 
tracted an odd whimſical kind of Taſte for what 
Ancient, and am not fo well verſed in the Value 
Modern Commodities, as thoſe who have ſeen 
World, and know how much every thing is worth 
the Way of Loſs and Gain. But I cannot help thi 
ing, that the learned Languages, as Eugenio calls the 
are juſt as fit for forming Men of Buſineſs, Men of | 
World, as French and Spani/h can be. I confeſs 
underſtand Buſineſs in an extenſive Senſe, not as c 
fined merely to Trade and Commerce, but as tab 
in Politics, the Conduct of Affairs both publick 
private, the Practice of the World; in a Word, 
kind of Dealings or Intercourſe with others. An 
quaintance with Foreign Languages may be neceſſ 
to thoſe Merchants, and others, who deal with! 
reigners, and in a Foreign Trade, and may be m 
immediately uſeſul to them. A FHamburgh or Spar 
Merchant may find it expedient to fend their Sons 
Germany or Spain, to learn the Language of 
Country ; but I am {till perſuaded, that a competent $ 
in Greek and Latin, or a thorough Acquaintance vi 
thoſe eminent Authors, who write in theſe Language 
(for I do not mean the mere Languages themlſely: 
would be more effectual to accompliſh them univer 
Men of Buſineſs, Men fit to ſhine in any Sphere, th 
an equal Acquaintance with Modern Languages, ort 
Finiſhings of a French Education, The deepelt M 
ſteries of Civil as well as Military Prudence, are bd 
zxowed from the Writings of Antiquity, The me 
noted Authors were Men of Buſineſs, practiſed in St 
Affairs, who had ſeen the World, and were either e 
gaged in ſome of its molt active Scenes, or had retir 
from the Stage after the largeſt Experience. The 
fore their immortal Works contain the richeſt Stor 
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! Knowledge both for the Conduct of Life, and the 
magement of Buſineſs, It is chiefly by Crecian and 
„nan Channels, that we have conveyed to us the 
Monuments of Hiſtory and Politics, the moſt ex- 
ted Poetry, the politeſt Arts, and trueſt Eloquence, 
ich as is belt calculated both to work upon a popular 
adience, and to addreſs Men of Buſineſs and the 
eſt Diſcernment. Thoſe who form themſelves 
on ſuch Models, have the beſt Chance to improve 
a] poliſh their T aſte, to enrich their Minds with the 
feſt Obſervations on Human Life and Manners, and 
in a Habit of Wiſdom and ſound Judgment in the 
ot tickliſh Affairs. Beſides, a Man who reads the 
cients with a true Reliſh, will catch from their 
Fritings a Senſe of Honour, a Love of Liberty, an 
Hlvation above Fortune, and a Spirit and Vigour, that 
il, as much as any one Thing, qualify him for Buſi- 
fs and Life, and fortiſy him againſt moſt of the 
jocks and Diſappointments he may meet with in it. 


ons BW c:nnot help thinking, Gentlemen, whatever Eugenio 
F i y fay to the contrary, who has made a French Tour, 


laing, upon which they pique themſelves ſo much; 
ay, I cannot but think, that Grecian Senſe and X- 
n Virtue will graft infinitely better upon a Zr;7; 

laracter, and produce more mature and high- ſpirited 
Kcompliſhments, than the moſt refined Addreſs of a 


ur Character, is not unlike that of the Old K 
t which was no Friend to Smoothneſs or Fineſt, 
et gave them a Weight and Edge in Buſineſs, which 
to Artifice could command, or Cunning ſupply, And 
ur plain Good-ſenſe, (if I may boaſt a little) is ſome. 
hat Athenian, and will, I imagine, be beſt ſharpened, 
nd poliſhed too, by Artic Improvements, I grant 
udeed, that, with Skill in the French, and other Fo- 


reign 


jd is acquainted with their Saugir-vivre, the Art of 


rexch Education. The Gravity and Reſervedneſs of 
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que the truly noble Improvements that may be made 
ja proper Skill in the Greek and Roman Languages 
t imagine that a Character cannot be raiſed, or an 
ute made, by what I may call 4ncient and Learned, 
well as Modern and Foreign, Accompliſhments, I 
n of Philander's Opinion, that too great a Streſs is 
id at Boarding Schools upon French, and that it is 
much more Importance to the Public and to Parents 
0% to have their Sons made honeſt, uſeful Men, than 


1 ; x Gentlemen. 
* Ir was obſerved, that So pronounced theſe 


Fords with a peculiar Emphaſis, though indeed all 
: had ſaid was with a more than ordinary Warmth 
{ Spirit, which made the Company ſmile to ſee the 


1 2] with which he defended his favourite Creek and 
iu. 

* losskzvr, ſaid Conant, ſmiling, that this ſeem- 

1 dy light Affair is like to grow a more ſerious one, 

1 d of greater Conſequence than I at firſt imagined. 


ſe are in a fair Way of drawing the Ancients and 
oderns into the Quarrel, and renewing the old Battles 
bat have been fought with ſuch Sharpneſs and Obſti- 


fe cy in the learned World by many doughty Comba- 
1 nts, The Pupils of both Parties have been mightily 
. {cerned for the Honour of their reſpective Maſters, 
. ad fought, I doubt, with more Animoſity and Cou- 


Ae than Wiſdom, Whether they piqued themſelves 
me Juſtice of their Cauſe, or made a Point of Ho- 
wr of it, to defend a Party, on whoſe Side they had 
ted themſelves, or whom they thought they reſem- 
ed moſt in Genius and Accompliſhments, I ſhall not 
retend to determine. But, methinks, there was no 
ed either to ſpoil the Ancients of their Honours to 
alil ce the Moderns, or to raiſe the Character of Anti- 
Ji upon the Ruins of Modern Times. Genius and 
val "iu are the fame in all Ages, and the Production of 
all 
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MAL. 
all, Climates, and though they may rife to diffen 


Heights, or appear in various Shapes, according to = 
Circumſtances of Time and Place in which they Voit 
themſelves, yet they are neither more not leſs valu ait 
for coming ſooner or later. Thoſe Fruits are aly perm 
ſeaſonable, which the various Seatons of the . aged 
produce, and vie mult judge of their Excellency, N a 
by the Order of the Scaſous, or the Time of Cord 

Appearance, but by the Richne's and Goodneſs of I 
Fruit, Indeed, I d':!t never decide in fo impot IA Ge 
a Quarrel, and between fuch ierce and mighty Par m 
The Aucients, I truſt, were no mean Men in f neſt 
Way, and whatever others think, I believe under they 
their Afurs tolerably well; had a degree of C * 


mon- ſenſe not in feriour to their Neighbours; — 
did not want ſeveral Opportunities of improving it 
Study, Buſineſs, and the Practice of the World. 

ther do I queſtion but we Moderns, with all our 
proved Wiſdom and Experience about us, may 
ſome tolerable good Leſfons from thoſe our el 
Brethren. But, Centlemen, ſhall we allow nothing 
the Difference, I mean the peculiar Characters of 
Times, the Alteration of Manners, and the Advant 
we have of ſtanding on their Shoulders, and co 
quently extending our Views ? Different Times 
quire different Talents ; and the ſame Maxims of 
dence will not perhaps ſuit Ancient and Modern Tin 
which may be owing to the Diverſity of Circumſtan 
or of Arts, by which Men riſe in the World in d 
rent Ages, In the belt Times of Ancient Greece 
Rome, Men might be, almoſt in every Senſe, the 
chitects of their own Fortune. One of an able Ge 
for acting or ſpeaking, had full Scope to ſtretch 
its utmoſt Extent, and created in a manner his e 
Sphere. A Cato, a Marius, a Cicero, an Ariſi4 
were whatever they could make themſelves, and mi 
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MW. whatever they pleaſed. True Merit, like a ſolid 
edge, forced its Way through all Difficulties and 
wolition., He who ſignalized himſelf moſt by his 
alu pacity, Wiſdom, or Bravery, in War or Peace, roſe 
Us Wrermoſt, and took the Station which naturally be- 
aged to him, Thus an honeſt Ploughman, if he 
3s a brave Fellow, might turn his Ploughſhare into a 
zord, and march forth at the Head of his Country's 
mies. A homely Plebeian had a Chance with the 
wort Gentlemen to be the firſt Magiſtrate of the Com- 
Par a-wealth. But Times and Things are altered. 
breſty and Virtue are not now ſuch uſeful Talents 
they were heretofore, We have refined much upon 
cient Maxims of Prudence, are grown better bred, 
ad infinitely more poliſhed in our Manners ; we un- 
rand the World better, and are much more quick- 
ited in Affairs of private Intereſt. Fraud and Flat- 
7 are much more hopeful Arts than Sincerity and 
ur-dealing. A Proſtitution of Honour, and ſervile 
vurt to thoſe in Power, go farther now-a-days to 
le a Man, than uncorrupted Virtue, or the Merit of 
blick Services. The more one can buſtle and fawn, 
d the lower he can creep, he will ſoar the higher. 
ſhis runs through every Profeſſion, from the knaviſh 


mes kteſman, down to his loweſt Tool. The Phyſician 
f by Quackery, the Lawyer by Chicane, the Divine 
Tu low Adulation, or perhaps ſomething worſe; the 


der, by Fraud and Cunning, and he often recovers 


in d edit, by turning Bankrupt. All agree only in one 
ce Nrariable Principle of a ſteady Love of Gain and per- 
che W+ Indifference about the Way of coming at it. 


Theſe Arts, Gentlemen, will, I doubt not, be beſt 
zmned by a 1m2di/Þ Foreign Education; and to recom- 
Pede, they are the molt expeditious Way of grow- 


rich. 


Bur, 
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Bur, there is another Reaſon why I differ from 
Friend Sophron, which is, that almoſt every Profeſſ 
is placed now upon quite a different Foundation y 
Regard to its particular Practice. Therefore howe 
verſed one may be in Ancient, he mult chiefly x 
himſelf to Modern Affairs, that would attain a a 
Knowledge in them. He muſt make a partict 
neſs his Study, who would excel in the Practi«« of 
A Lawyer mult ſtudy other Laws than thoſe of % 
or Rome. A Phylician mult read Sydenham or Fri 
as much as Hippacrater or Galen, and become acquaiz 
with Conſtitutions and Climates different rom Gre 


or Reman, The Modern Art of War is in a muff.“ 
new-modelled ; and therefore he who aſpires to 10 
ut DC 


Alarlb:rough, or a Turenne, mult ſtudy other Mo 
than Xerophonx or Ceſar, Trade is carried on it 
different Method from what it was formerly. 

Athenian who coaſted from Port to Port, and Iflan 
land, and did little elſe but barter Commodities, wo” 


7 thi 
ing 


entler 


make a ſorry Figure enough, were he to be tranſl U 
into a Merchant's Compting-Houſe, or introduced”? 
the Exchange, To add but one Inſtance more le a 
Member of Parliament would, I am afraid, be reckꝗ . be 
a Declaimer rather than a juſt Speaker, were he luch 
harangue a Briti/h Senate in the flowing figurs * 


Style of Cicero, or the pompous laboured Strain 
Iſacrates, and might run the riſque of being ſomet 
called to ſpeak to the Point, It will little avail 


cien 
ever | 


to know the Orders or Laws of an Athenian or Res 
Senate, He muſt ſtudy the Conſtitution of his & to 
Country, the Forms of the two Houſes, and imif}® tt 
the belt Models in each. Were a wiſe Ancient He *! 
fore, to riſe up again in our Days, it would be | <ul [ 
Time before, he could comprehend our Manners Wa, 
Ways of Reaſoning, ſo different from his own; ed 

e MO! 


would take Time to look about him, to meaſure 
Gro 
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gznd, and weigh his own Talents. He would ex- 
ine what kind of Creatures he had to do with, ſtudy 


_ Government and Laws, and the Genius of our 
* rs. He would then proportion his Addreſs to the 

. Wizencies of Affairs, and lay aſide his former Maxims, 
| : 'W:.confilter.t with theſe. Without ſuch a previous 
ore of Study and Diſcipline, he would certainly go 
; of mr aukwardly to work, and with all his Wiidom play 


Fool molt egregioully. 

Fl WM Titi troRE, as among the Ancients, a perfect 
Wronlcdge of the Buſineſs or Affairs in which they 
ne engaged, was a Qualification requiſite to thole 


Tree ; 
_ would excel in what they undertook ; ſo 1 believe 
* ern Affairs, and modern Forms and Languages 


= be well underſtood, by thoſe who want to riſe to 
91 thing conſi derable, or are ſolicitous either about 
v. is or enlarging a Fortune. I hope none of you, 
anden, will ſuſpect me of being an Admirer of 
rc Accomplihments, eſpecially of that Verſality 


; 3 V | 


nſp Manners, or rather polite Servility, in which they 
ceny I hate Knavery, let it wear ever ſo ſmooth or 
* pple a Countenance, and deſpiſe Chains though they 
_—_ be gilded, nor do I imagine their airy Language 
e ſuch Conſequence to us: But I think the Generality 
m parents ſhould be more concern'd to make their 


nildren Men of Buſineſs than Scholars. For we are 
ciently ſtocked with lazy learned Drones, but can 
wer be over- ſtocked with Men of Ability for the 


Strain 
met! 
vail 


ue Scenes of Life, who ſhall, in every Condition, 
his Mre to be honeſt, and ſcorn to be Slaves; whether 
1 inden the Pupils of the Ancients, or of the Moderns, 


re the beſt Chance to be duly formed for active, 
eful Life, I leave it to you to judge, 

WaATEvER Raillery, ſaid Hero, our Friend hag 
ed with his Reaſoning, I can eaſily perceive, by 
e more ſerious Part of his Diſcourſe, that he inclines 
towards 
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towards a modern Education, or at leaſt thinks it | 
belt for forming Men of Buſineſs, and the readieſt y 
to make a Fortune. But allow me to aſk you, Gent 
men : is the main Purpoſe of Education to make 
able and rich, or wiſe and good Men? Indeed ] 
ways thought that its principal Aim was. to make 
good Creatures in our kind, honeft, focial and human 
that Affairs of Science, of Language, nay z 
Fortune too, were of inferiour Concern ; and t 


Inſtruction in theſe was ſubordinate. to that primare 
Diſcipline of human'zimg us. Perhaps this is an le, 

unfaſhionable Way of thinking in an Age, as Cone v 
obſerved, ſo refined in Manners and Policy, B Equi 
will tell you plainly, Gentlemen, what led me into {uf Gen 
a {ingular Train of Thought. I had got a Notion Whig | 
ray Head, that a benevolent Heart gives a Man H thr 
Pleaſure than a earned Head, and a rich Stock WW hal 
Goodneſs is a better Treaſure than a great Eſtate, Ae: not 

that it is of more Conſequence to know how to % cor 
Fortune right, than how to acquzre it. I thought Where : 
more immediately concerned us as Men, as Creatu:{ t. 
endued with Reaſon, and various Affections and P. o. 
ons, which are ſo frequently the Cauſes of our Hay ming 

neſs or Miſery ; I ſay, more immediately concerned Han 
to underſtand thoſe private Intereſts, and manage es of 
well, than to be cumbered about a great deal of ſup: fir} 
frous Knowledge and Buſineſs, which increaſes MH. L 
Care more than our Pleaſure. In ſhort, I fancied tent a 
to live well, imported ſomething higher than to mach 11 
good Meals, or live deliciouſly, and that to learn ie to 
Art, if it is any how to be learned, is more eflentMWhneq. 
to our Happineſs than any other we can poſſibly MHz x x 
quire. Is Education neceſſary to learn every otii ſtedf. 
Art and Profeſſion, but no Inſtruction, no previond nc 
Diſcipline required to attain a juſt Knowledge in thiffs wen 


fundamental Art, this leading Profeſſion ? But eve 
Bo 
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yy perhaps truſts to his own Good-ſenſe for the 
ning this. Let us once have wherewithal to 
ive, and we ſhall know how to do it in a right 
anner; teach us how to get the Fortune, and no 
tar but we ſhall wear it with a good Grace,” Ma- 
ve a Fortune made to their Hands, and need no 
tion to their Power, What mult ſuch do? Have 
nothing to learn, no Characters to accompliſh ? 
have no need to ſtudy to be rich and great: For 
* theſe already. But it imports them much to 
tile, and juſt, and good. It is of great Conſequence 


it t 
t 
ent] 
ke 
11 
ke 
man 
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d t 


te World, that they uſe their Power with Mildneſs 
Equity, and diſtribute their Wealth with Diſcretion 


| Generolity. But does not this depend on their 
tion Wing been taught the great original Art, on 8 
n me through the preparatory Diſcipline of Humanity ? 
ock Wh: ſhall this Art be confined to the Rich and Mighty ? 
rot all, high and low, rich and poor, equally and 
0 10 | concerned to learn to be virtuous and happy? 
aght Where then is this Art taught? What Maſters muſt 
eatuſßz uſe to learn it? What Boarding-Schools, Acade- 
d Pal, or Colleges, profeſs to teach it? Will the 
Hay ing to dance, to fence, to talk French, or Latix, 
ned nanage the great Horſe, to figure well, or any other 
e tees of Gentleman-l:;ke Education, accompliſh us in 


ſup firit and ſupreme Art? Here then, Gentlemen, I 
es offi. Did this enter chiefly into your Compariſon of 
ed tient and modern Times? Or did you inform us, 


ch Maſters would anſwer this Purpoſe beſt ? I beg 
e to know; for perhaps I have forgot how you 
ſoned. 

Hers Hiero pauſed, and looked round the Compa- 
tedfaſtly, waiting for an Anſwer, but when he 
nd none of them diſpoſed to give him any, he 
is went on. 
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I am ſurprized, Gentlemen, that ſuch Queſtions 
ſeldom enter into this ſort of Enquiries, or indes 
into the Affair of Education at all. It grieves me « 
ceedingly, that the generality of Parents are ſo lit 


NN f eaf 

concerned about this main Point, And if they are i * 

different about it, how ſhould Maſters mind it ? #5 

remember indeed that Sr recommended the An * 
fer 


ents as the belt Teachers of Virtue and good Mora 
bat I thought it was only in a ſubordinate View, 
theſe qualified us for Aal, or what we commer 
call Bu/in:/5, J agree with him that, in this Vie 
they are the moſt valuable Maſters; but I would x 
likewiſe, that they are the belt Mafters of Life, 
that primary and more comprehenſive Senſe which 
mentioned, I mean, that none are comparable to the 
for forming the Mind and Manners, I will read 
allent to Canſtaut, that they cannot teach us Mods 
Affairs, or Modern Arts, which depend on Circut 
ſtances to which the Ancients were Strangers ; þ 
even he ſeemed to allow, that full as much Puri 
Truth, and genuine Simplicity of Manners, was to 


imbibed from Ancient, as from Modern Models: . 2 
theſe are Qualities, in my Opinion, that far out- l 1 
ali other Accompliſhments, becauſe any Fortune MI... | 
Condition of Life, is eaſy and tolerable with the. 
and none can be happy without them, 3 
THERE are two or three Ancients, to whom I kndfl-. 
none Superiour, hardly any Equal among the Moder ay 
as Moral Inſtructors, or Practical Teachers of Virtd].:, - 
One of them is no leſs a Perſon than a Roman Emy 5 a 
ror, better known by his PHilgſaphical, than his In * 
rial Capacity; whoſe Principles are fo ſublime, An d. 
his Maxims of Virtue ſo ſtupenduouſly great and coff,, 1 1 
manding, that no Man can enter into his Soliloq "a 
without becoming a greater and better Man, a Creat gels 
more elevated above the World, and more enlarged —— 
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Afetions to Human-kind, and the whole of Things. 
mother is che good - natured Plutarch; whoſe Lives, 
ning aſide his other Works, I eſteem the richeſt 
-eafure of Virtue, and civil as well as military Pru- 
bnce, of any other uninſpired Book, either Ancient 
Modern. They afford the moſt inſtructive and 
nerelting Models, by which to correct and improve 
ir Lives. By converſing with thoſe great Men, and 
naſing with them thoſe Scenes of Action in which 
er have been engaged, we have ſomething of their 
uit transfuſed into us, and are animated, by their 
lues, with a noble kind of Emulation, We ſee 
wt ſort of Private or Domeſtic Culture formed them 
Public Life, and by their Conduct and Fortunes, are 
1 fenlibly taught how to regulate and conduct our 
Another Ancient I ſhall Name is the amiable 
, who has tranſmitted to us the Philoſophy of 
great Maſter in the moſt ſimple, manly, and nervous 
e and Manner; whoſe philoſophical Memoirs con— 
Pur ne richeſt Stores of a found and ſublime Philoſo- 
to , and cannot fail of improving the Heart, while 


: 
* 


I : - J : 

ci * wy enlighteh the Mind. Let Xenopſon's admirable 
trug ners of Socrates, which are in the ſame exalted 
une 


lle, be joined, and I can add nothing higher. I 
Ss if indeed, ennmerate ſome others among the An- 
us, whoſe Works have the nobleſt Tendency to 
ire the Mind with the juſteſt Principles, and ac- 
mplifk the Character, let the Sphere of Life be what 
will in which one is placed. But this were to go 
r 0 of them; and you, Gentlemen, will eaſil 

uſe me, as you are acquainted with them already, 
m perſuaded all of you will join with me in ac- 
owledging, that by converſing daily with the illuſtri- 
Dead, by continually ſtudying Cree and Roman 
dels, we ſhall bid faireſt for attaining a juſt Senſe 
what is of real Importance in Life, and what not ; 


Vor. II. O learn 
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learn what we owe ourſelves and others, the beſt Mt 
thods of correfting our Fancies, and regulating oy fin 
Paſſions, and the trueſt Art of enjoying Life, add 
deſpiüng Death. Now, for my part, I do not know 
any Improvements equal to theſe; nor can J think Hur 
that either the lighter Accompliſhments of talking French Tir 
dancing or dreſſing well, and bekaving with a gentet 
Eaſineſs and A ſſurance in Company; or the more ſub 
ſtantial Fgliſh Talents of Addreſs in Buſineſs, and th 
expeditious Art of making a Fortune, all which hay 
their proper Weight: are to be laid in the Balan 


againſt thoſe ſublimer and more extenſive Accompliſſ* 
ments of living like Men and Citizens of the e,. 
Therefore, Gentlemen, I ſhall always give hz Pref 
ence 19 the latter : and conſequently theſe Maiter i Dit 
who inſtitute us therein moft effectually, ought to fff © © 
higheſt in our Eſtcem. ** 

Philander obſerving that Hiers had done, ſaid, 11 
glad, Gentlemen, that the trifling Story of my Pup wt a 
has engaged you in ſuch an entertaining Debate, IM .*'* 
hope that, notwitaſtanding the Diverſity of Sentime . 
you have ſhown on the Subject, the Difference “ 
be eaſily made up between you. People will, no doulff, '* 
fall into that Track of Education, which their own WM n 
their Parents Views and Circumſtances in Life natur A 
point out to them. But, if they mean to accom! = 
themſelves in the moſt perfect Manner, either as i . F | 
or Men , Bujineſi, I mean in the largeſt Senſe "a 


ſhould molt approve of that Method which joins 
gether both Ancient and Modern Knowledge and! 
provements. A juſt Acquaintance with the Ancie 
is undoubtedly a noble Foundation; I do not fay ! 
the only one, for preparing a Man for active Life. 
any Sphere, whether public or private. So far ect 1 
from agreeing with Eugenio, that it may make 
Scholars, but ſeidom or never Men of Buſineſs, t 


Wn the 
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on the contrary, I cannot help thinking it neceſſary to 
fniſh us even in this Character, or, at leaſt, that none 
can make a Figure in the great World equal to thoſe, 
who, to their Knowledge of modern Times and Af- 
firs, add a thorough Acquaintance with ancient ones, 
Times and Manners are not, I believe, ſo much altered, 
s to make any conſiderable Change in the Maxims of 
dil and political Prudence, For all Conſtant has ſaid 
to the contrary, to me ancient Wiſdom and modern 
re the ſame, The eſſential Rules of Life and right 
Conduct are invariable. Government depends on the 
ſme Principles, and varies from like Cauſes now- a- 
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= (ys, that it did formerly. Little States are greater 
* toes in iniature, and Cities of ſmall Trade produce 
| : W Piference of Intereſts, and Changes in the Balance 
"Wt unlike thoſe in the Greateſt, The Oppoſition of 
0 erelts, and Revolutions of Property, which happen 
14 lefler Communities, give Riſe to a Diverſity of Con- 
g 3 uch and Character, that will ſhew Men as truly and 
** variouſly, as thoſe in larger Communities. The 


nimal is the ſame in all Ages; his Wants and Paſ- 
005 are the ſame; and, though they may run in wider 
' narrower Channels, they are fed and influenced by 
e ſame Cauſes, and {abject to the ſame Accidents and 
unges : By ſeeing, therefore, what he was, and how 
e ated formerly, we know what he will be, and how 
e will act in like Circumſtances ; by conſidering what 
lecidents or Caules forwarded or hindered his Deſigns, 
can gueſs, with ſtrong Probability, what he is to 
pect from a like Series of Events, and what kind of 
ſeaſures will beſt anſwer to ſuch a Conjuncture. Nay, 
imagine the Compariſon, or joint View of ancient 
d modern Times and Manners, will give us a more 
ar ien Knowledge of human Affairs, than the View 
either of them a-part. They will reflect Light one 
make f : 

a the other; the Diverſity that ſubliſts between 
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them, will ſuggeſt moſt diſtinctly the Cauſes of the Revo. ¶ in 
> $40 that happened in each, and the Knowledge of the n 
earer Springs, which have influenced the Affairs of cn 
one period, will help us to trace out the darker and oe 
more uncertain ones which govern the other. In com- n. 
paring, for Inſtance, an ancient Republick, ſuppoſe the Wl *2* 
Athenian, with the City of Londen, which is a Son in 
of Commonwealth by itſelf, we may diſcern many 
ſimilar Circumſtances in Treks, Government, Policy, WM e 
Commerce with Foreigners, and Freedom of inter- 
courſe among the different Ranks of People, and other 
Cuſtoms, which produce a pretty great Reſemblance of 


Manners in the Citizens of {hers and Londa. Thus Ml p. 
we can eaſily account for that inexhauſted Varier, ll "'® 
Chara@er, Love of Liberty, of Sports and Direrfmm or 
Delight in News and Politics, Cluſtering tagether, In and 

enuity, Wit, univerjal Smatierins in Aris aud Science: the | 
aud Freedsm of Speech, eſpecially in Matters of State 2 
which ſeem to be peculiar to, and characteriſtical off en 
both People. Yet, from ſome diltinguiſhing Circan ® t 
ſtances in their Government, Trade, Religion and Pol and 
licy, we can find conſiderable D Differences reſulting For 


ſufficient to denominate them a very diſtinct People be ©: 


Politicians, and Obſervers of human Nature might e! 
from ſuch Compariſons of the Reſemblances or Difeh end 


rences of Manners, and the Cauſes of each, deduq Wor 


many proper Reflections for their Information, Bf bot! 
this Means they will learn to conduct public Affairs with le u 
more Addreſs, underſtand better the Hinges upon which eve 
they turn, de able to reform the old, or introduce ney _ 

00 C 


and beneficial Regulations, and know how to deal with 


Mankind in a more inſinuating and ſucceſsful Manneſ enn 

doubt not, but many Men may be found amon u, t 
us, who, by the Force of their own good Senſe, anf ur 
long Practice and Experience in Affairs, unaided by a ck 


Kaowledge in Antiquity, are able to manage the mol 
umporta 
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important Affairs, and, by the Dint of pure Merit, 
riſe themſelves to the moſt exalted Stations: But 1 
cannot help thinking, that theſe very Men, had they 
deen as deeply verſed in ancient, as in modern Times 
and Manners, would have far tranſcended themſelves, 
and roſe to ſtupendous Heights of Capacity and Merit 
in their reſpective Ways. 

Ir our Nobility and Gentry ſhine ſo eminently in 
our higheſt Aſſemblies, by Virtue of their natural 
Parts, improved only in the common Courſe of a lame 
Elucation, by a large Commerce with the World and 
Practice in Buſineſs, what Prodigies muſt they have 
awpeared, had they formed themſelves upon the belt 
Models of Antiquity, and cularged their Minds by a 
more extenſive View of the Hiſtory of ancient Times 
and Manners. One Thing may be ſaid by the by, to 
the Honour of Antiquity, in Contradiſtinction, perhaps, 
to modern Times; that GOOD-SENSE has the Aſ- 
cendant in the Works of the former, and LEARNING 
in thoſe of the latter: The %% owe more to Genius, 
and the Knowledge of Life; the % to Books, and the 
Force of Culture, The former Kind of Works may 
de compared to Plants ſet in natural Soils, and ſuch as 
ae proper for them which are vigorous and healthy, 
nd have all the genuine Height of Taſte ; whereas 
Works of pure Learning are like thoſe forced up in 
hot Beds, which riſe faſt, but are ſickly, and taſte of 
the uncleanly Aſſiſtance to their Growth, and therefore 
never give the true Neliſh and Delight. This, if true, 
ſhews, that it may be dangerous to follow any Model 
too cloſely, and not to give ſu fficient Play to natural 
Genius ; and, as a Confirmation of this, Conſtant tells 
us, that an Imitator of /ſcrates or Cicero would be 
acccounted a mere Declaimer now-a-days. I admit, 
that ſome of Cicero's popular Harangues are Declama- 
tions; but then we muſt remember, that they were 


99 addteſſed 
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addreſſed to a People ſomewhat rude, illiterate, and 
phlegmatic, whoſe Paſſions were to be raiſed, and 
Minds inflamed by all the Arts of popular patheti, 
Oratory : But we find him, for the moſt part, reaſon. 
ing in a different Strain in his Addreſſes to the Senate, 
and talking much like a Stateſman and Man of Buſineſs; 
and we all know, that the illuſtrious Greet, whom he 
endeayoured to imitate and rival, though he ſpoke to 
a giddy tumultuous Populace, a Populace indeed of x 
finer Strain of Senſe than ordinary, and practiſed j 
Affairs; I ſay, we are well aware, that he {till con 
tinues a Model of the chaſteſt, moſt nervous and ex- 
preſſive Eloquence, equally fit for the Bar or the $e 
nate, —-Accordingly, we ſee that thoſe Speakers amon 
us, who have formed themſelves upon ſuch Models 
have ſhone, and ſtill ſhine in our Senates, the mo 
finiſhed Patterns of the ſublimeſt, and moſt powerſ 
Eloquence, 

AND we need not look far back in the Hiſtory of 
our Times, to be convinced, that thoſe have been the 
molt perfect Characters, the beſt formed for Action, 1 
well as Contemplation, who have borrowed large 
from Antiquity, and added the Knowledge of thi 
Scholar, to the Accompliſhments of the Gentleman 
Immediately a whole Train of Worthies crowd upo! 
us; the Bacon, the Raleigh, the Siducys, the Har 
Tinglons, the Temples, tlie Crupers, the Sommers 's 
the Talbots, the Shaftsburys, Men that aroſe as the 
Glories of their own, and will continue Lights to al 
ſuture Times. Theſe Men rifled the moſt preciou 


Stores of Antiquity, in order to ſorniſh themſelve 
with uſeful Facts, to illuſtrate, or confirm their Obſer 
vations; they ſurveyed human Nature in every Poin 
of Light, looked through the different Genius's 0 
ancient and modern Governments, ſcanned the Man 


ners and wide Connections of Kingdoms and Nations 
nd 
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and, by tracing the ſeveral Periods and Revolutions of 
man. Affairs, linked the Hiſtories of remoteſt Times, 
ind joined the Experience of the ancient and modern 
world. Thoſe, who are formed for lets diſtinguiſhed 
Gheres in Life, and whoſe Fortune and Buſineſs will 
ſarce admit of ſuch comprehenſive Studies, may draw 
feral uſeful Improvements from a more moderate Ac- 
quaintance with Antiquity : Though they ſhould not 
hve any Maſtery in the learned Languages, they may, 
n ſome meaſure, ſupply that Defe& by the belt Tran- 
latons 3 and by means of theſe, they may form no 
nean Taſte, and improve themſelves with great Ad- 
tutage for private or ſocial, and aciive Lite, It is 
rue, the Times are in many Circumſtances changed; 
War, and Trade, and Politics are, perhaps, upon a 
jiterent Footing in ſeveral reſpects ; but we find, not- 
zühſtanding, that ſome of the beit Captains in modern 
Times have thought a X-n2phon, a Polibius, a Cæſar, 
tea improper Companions to make a. Campaign with 
them, nay, have confeſſed their Obligations to them in 
bme very important Inſtances, And whatever Diffe- 
rence there may be in the Strain of modern Politics from 
wtient, 1 cannot help thinking, that the Hiſtory of 
brmer Ages will be, to every judicious Stateſman, an 
nexhauſted Quarry, whence he may fetch the moſt 
dleful Maxims for the Conduct of Affairs. Such 
books, as {hs Letters: of Cicere, or the Orations of 
D-meſiberres, will ſerve as the richeſt Repoſitories of 


til Prudence, give him deep Inſight into human Na+ 
tire, and teach him, in a practical Way, the trueſt Art 
et zaͤdreſing to the different Tempers and Paſſions of 
ir 

Men. 


But, as to Aſtairs of Trade, I allow, that was 


carce reduced to a Syſtem, or Art; and, as we have 
do Books left us on the Subject, we cannot expects 
that the Ancients ſhovld be our Inſiructors how to 
leer que Books, or manage Stocks in + 0/rn7o 4/ley, 
O 4 
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AFTER all, I believe, none of us will make an 
Diſpute of what Hiero has, I think, aſſerted with f 
much Juſtice, that it is of much greater Importanc; D 
to us, and to Society, to be qualified to act our Part 
as Men, as reaſonable and political Creatures, thay a 


Members of a particular Profeſhon or Employment f 8! 
It is a Matter of higher, infinitely higher Concern . me 
us, to make a right Eſtimate of human Life, and aſcertre tc 
tain the jult Value and Importance of thoſe Things, tha vic! 
are generally eſteemed and ſought aſter in it, than , Me: 
underſtand all Languages and Sciences, ancient of 
modern, or the molt expeditious Arts of amaſſinite 8 
Wealth, or riſing to Honour, The fundamental ducat 
the truly divine Art, as Hiero has ſhown, is to lend 1 
whatever Language, Diſcipline, or Education teach to C 
this moſt ſucceſsfully, is the belt, and ought to bill, e. 
principally ſtudied and cultivated : If any Schools of it 
Colleges profeſs to teach any ſecondary Arts, whilMÞrmin 
they negle& this primary and moſt uſeful one, thifhich 
greater Parade they make of Languages or ScienceFnplc, 
they are ſo much the more impoſing and pernicious Ne, n. 
thoſe, on the other hand, are of higheſt Moment, anFzrent: 
ought to be fo particularly in the Opinion of all Pahlions 


rents, who wiſh to ſee their Children Bleſſings an all t 


Ornaments to Society; thoſe, I ſay, which teach everfnd ſo 
inferior Art and Accompliſhment, in Subordination Men a 
the ONE THING NEEDFUL, and always with Te Ha 
principal View to it, at be 
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DIALOGUE XIX. 


1D 2 
nf] SUPPOSE, Gentlemen, ſaid Eugenio, you re- 
n t member we have ſtill an important Branch of Cul- 


ſcer ure to conſider, which conſiſts in “ rectifying thoſe 
un vicious Habits, which Youth have contracted, by 
n Means of a bad Education, or a fatal Conjuncture 


an of unlucky Accidents.” This, I think, you called 
aſinWe SECONDARY, or SANATORY Part of 
nta lucation, which comes in as diary to the other. 
lie nd indeed it ſeems to be very neceſſary to take it 
achMeito Conſideration, For fall upon what Method you 
to Hill, either of INSTRUCTION, or EXERCISE, 
ls e it ever ſo rational, of directing the Paſſions, and 
whilForming the Manners of Youth, the various Riſques 
„ th nich Children run from Company, ill Advice, or Ex- 
encenple, and many other Accidents, while they neither 
ious We, nor can be under the Eye and Conduct of their 
„ anMzrents or Teachers; I fay, theſe will often be the Oc- 
Il Paſhlions of debauching their Taſte and Morals, in ſpite 
s an all the Skill uſed to make, or keep them virtuous, 

everjnd ſome Diſpoſitions, doubtleſs, are very untoward, 


on ten antecedent to Culture, and before they come into 


ich We Hands of Maſters, To weed thoſe out, or if 
at be impoſſible, to redreſs, and give them a ſafe 
d innocent Turn, is a Matter of no {mall Difficulty, 

d vet of the greateſt Importance, 
WrarT Method then, Gentlemen, would you adviſe 
take, in order to awaken a lazy and reclaim a vicious 
G U ji bofition ? How would yor undo bad Habits, orcure. 


orders, that have got faſt hold of the Conſtitution, 


d will not be baffled by any tranſient Appkcation 


O 5 and 


Correction? How, for inſtance, would you open 
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and dilate a ſelſiſn, contracted Turn of Mind? Hy l 
tame the Haughty and Impecious, govern the Paſſionate 4 
fix the Giddy, in ſpirit the Timerous, exalt the Ef i 
minate, ſooth the Peeviſh and Sullen into Good-hy _ 
mour, and rectify the other Diſorders which are inc; "M 
dent to Youth ? Such Cures I take to be the Maſter 
ſtrokes of Education, which require the bold and {ki] 
fal Hand of an experienced Practitioner. Of theſe FF... 
would gladly hear you treat. thy 
How Eugenio loves to puzzle People with his Que hy 5 
tions ! ſaid 77jers : In order to ſatisſy them, mult og 
aſſume the Character of ſpiritual Doctors, and give Re 1 | 
cipes for nei Dilorders ? What Kind of Phys * 
can we preſcribe in 2c: al Caſes, or what Practice c ven. 
we be ſuppoſed to have had in the Art, which may en "— 
title us to undertake in ſo delicate a Profeſſion ! Ib imp 
lieve we may, with full as much Juſtice, apply het nd 
what an old Maſter in the other Way uſed to lay. 
That the Art is long, Experience doubtful, agr. 
“ Judgment difiicult :? Therefore I would remit c pate 
Friends to thoſe profeſſed Maſters in this medical Minna 
who have given us many wholeſome Preſcriptions Mad! 
Cure of thoſe conſtitutional Ailments. Many are th,,,... 
Doctors, Philoſophers and Divines, Angelic, Seraph. lu 
and Cafuiſtic, who have laboured in this Art, and left "20G 
long and laborious Syſtems of ſpiritual Medicines, i City 
which the Diſorders of human Minds, with their r vs 


ſpective Methods of Cure, are ſtated and ranged 1.1 t. 
Order. Let our Friend peruſe theſe, and he will hardl 
meet with any Cafe ſo anomalous and extraordinary, b 
he will find it there, with its Recipe annexed to 1 
the Number of the Ingredients ſpeciſied, the Doſe, an 
Manner of taking it, fairly aſſigned. But might it nd 
argue more Preſumption than Wiſdom in V, to u 
dertake the Taſk, after ſo many able Heads have de 
duced the Principles of the Art, and eſtabliſhed the Forn 
of Practice? 1 o 
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character of their wiſe Man; 
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I no not deſire, replied Eugenio, a complete Syſtem 
of this healing Art, which would, perhaps, be too ar- 
duous an Enterprize for Students only, or any ſingie 
lan to undertake, and would, aſter all, be only a Col- 
tion of Preſcriptions given by different Practitioners: 
But I ſhould be glad to hear a ſew of the eaſieſt and 
moſt general Rules of Practice in ordinary Caſes. 

For my part, replied Hers, I do not pretend to 
judge either what the moit ordinary Caſes are, or which 
are the Methods of Cure beſt adapted to them. Only 
wong the Ancients, the S72;cs ſeem to have been the 
moſt avowed Mafters of the healing Art, and to have 
et us the greateſt Number of Receipts for the moſt 
roted Diſorders incident to the Mind. The Regi- 
nen, indeed, which they preſcribed, was ſomewhat 
ſercre, and their Operations were chiefly in the Way of 
imputation, But they went thoroughly to work; 
and could their Rules have been put in Practice, 
they mult have plucked up the Diſeale by the Roots; 
for, according to them, our Diſtempers aroſe from our 
Paltons, molt of which they accounted violent and 
mratural Perturbations, that ſhook the whole Frame, 
ind diſturbed the free Exerciſe of Reafon, or the 
governing Powers, They did not; as ſome ſuppoſe, 
exclude or deny the cool Deſires and Affections of our 
Nature, Friendfhip, a rational Love of one's Family, 
City, Country, and the like; nor did they pretend to 
convert their good Man into an unfeeling Statue; but 
il thoſe Motions and Feelings of our Minds, which 
ake the Start of Reaſon, or are accompanicd with Com- 
notion in the animal Sy/?erm, as the Paſſion;-are, they 
ſeemed to think vicious, and incompatible with the 
therefore root out the 
alons, ſaid they, and the Diſeaſes mult follow of courſe, 
„iger was unbecoming their wife Man; Sorrow was 


FJromaniſh; Pity rendered his Happineſs precarious ; 


tar was mean-ſpirited and daſtardly ; expel them there. 


Jore, 
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fore, and all of the like fort, and all will be well within W the 
If this Expedient failed, there was another behind W mig! 
They ſaid, there was nothing good or ill in any exter- Vert. 
nal Event, which could befal a Man — that neither the edi. 
Acquilition or Loſs of any thing, but what is ſtricti -/ 
our own, rg. our Virtue, delerves to be called eithe deer 
Gain or Lols, That the Good or Ill of thofe Thing Na 
depended entirely on our Opinion, or Prepoſleſſom i utio: 
con:erning them. Therefore remove the Op;ni;nWhren 
and the Paſian founded upon it, will withdraw of courſe on; 
Thus Pain, Diſgrace, Poverty, Servitude, the Loſs of po! 
Friends, Cc. were no Ills; and conſequently the wi 


Man neither dreaded them, nor ſuffered by them : Be] Ax 
ſides, let them be what they would, they were link-tcula 
with the fatal Chain of Things, and neceſſary for thWPivil! 
Good of the whole; therefore, thould thoſe Accident Hud ti 
in Spite of all his Philoſophy, appear little Inconvenihel us 
encies, yet who could chuſe but ſubmit to a privat:Warts 
and therefore petty Diſadvantage, for the Sake of ſuch{ropo: 
an extenſive Good, as the Order and Harmony of th@ght 
univerſal Syltem ? reſcri 
ANOTHER Sect of Philoſophers preſcribed after a difith c 
ferent Manner: They ſtuck to common Feelings, an hole 
called every Thing by its vulgar Name: They allowe(F'ar!z 
Pain to be an Evil, and Pleaſure a Good; WealthFaſles 
Power, Health, and the like, they thought good anq wit; 
eſirable Things, and the Want of them real Evils{mt 
They were not for extinguiſhing, but moderating ours Del 
Paſſions ; all the Diſtemper lay, as they thought, ins rene 
the Exceſs or Deſect of theſe; therefore their ReFience 
cipe, or rather Specific, for the Cure of all Diſcaſes / Exc 
was, to guard againſt all Extremes, and to obſerve thFledic; 


due Mean, which lay at an equal Diſtance from thoſe off tole 
either Side “. Accordingly they accurately (tated$*var, 


* Vid, Ariſt. Ethic, ad Nicemach, 
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the Boundaries, and defined the Extremes, that we 
might paſs ſecure between thoſe dangerous Rocks, Thus 


hin. 
ind. 


ter- NHrtitude, the golden Mean, has on the one Side Caau- 
the crd4ice, on the other Fool-haraineſs : Liberality has 
ial -en and Par/imony for its Extremes, and fo of 


theMtkc relt. Avoid ſplitting on thoſe Rocks, and follow 
insM\cture, which leads to the juſt Mean, and your Conlti- 
bon uution will purge off all vicious Humours, and become 
„ien (rene and happy; only remember, if Nature lean too 
urſeMſrongly to one of the Extremes, to bend it as much 
os offi: poſſible the contrary Way, and inure it to ſuitable 
wiſMExerciſcs, till an Habit be formed. 
ge AxOTHER Tribe of Philoſophers talk in a more pars 
nk:Micular and refined Strain: They give us a threefold 
r thYPiviſion of the Soul, viz. the rational Part, the iraſcible, 
lents Mod the appetitioe, or concupiſcible, All Diſeaſes, they 
veniMicil us, ariſe from the Diſcord or Diſagreement of theſe 
arts among themſelves, or from the Exceſs and Diſ- 
roportion of any Part above, or beſide the Meaſure it 
uoht to hold, with Regard to the reſt ; therefore they 
reſcribe Harmony, or the Concord of the ſeveral Parts 
a difFith cach other, and the fit Adjuſtment of each to the 
, an(F'olc, as the true Method of Cure: Still more parti- 
loweFWlarly, they reduce all mental Diſorders to theſe two 
ealth Maſſes ; %, thoſe of downright Wickedneſs or De- 
4 anFFvity ; /econdly, thoſe of Ignorance . The former 
EvilsS:{mble formed Ditcaſes in the Body, which threaten 
g ours Deſtruction; the latter they compare to ſuch Things 
ht, ins render it leſs beautiful and ſhapely, as exceſſive Cor- 
ir ReFilence, Clumſineſs, and the like. The laſt are cured 
ſcaſesY Exerciſe, and the gynnaſtic Art, and the firſt by 
ve thEledicine. In like Manner, of the Diſeaſes of the Mind: 
oſe oi Thoſe which belong to the former Claſs, as 1nju/7ice, 
ltate#wardice, Cr welty, are cured by Puniſhment or Gere 
the rection, 


* Vid. Plat. Sopl iſt. Polit. & Tim. 
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ö ce 5 thoſe 
rection, the diſtributive Part of Fuſtice ; and c 


the latter, by /n/{rudtion and Phil 2 phy, hs RGB fre 
which at once perſuades the Mind, 8 5 rie 
Ne e 2 1 1 
3 iti eproo de 
* by D ** Fane the ſerjitive Pani”, 
_w_ 2 e preſiding or rational Power to direct, ann 
fund g proper Exerciſe e : ncig 
culty, by which the Mind will be in woe 3 — 
alt off every noxious Mixture. This Philo Py Wt 
= converſant with Beauty and ms 8 = © 
5 ed; rather to nouriſh, life, 
Kind, _— OO 2 of the Mind; and ter 
me aue, 4 o fill it with high and florid Deſire Mu! 
4 rag Friends to- that internal Harmony „ or 
a rk that are the Health of the Soul, and conſt, ˖ 
p Virtue. wet 
tute Be as | WE of Philoſophers took a mou mate 
* of attaining their Point: They reckoned the 


the molt effectual Way of allaying a * * * | {Na 
Paſion, to. indulge it, and therefore, _ 2 hah 
{tin:ace, Reltraint, and the other _ Fl cop „el 
preſcribed by the Budge-Decters of the ST F. 


AGA 
jy 
hey recommend the Gratification ofevery er, de 
3 to be uppermoſt ; above all, an acute Sen. Be. 
appens 


and high reliſh of every ſenſual Pleaſure; 2 * 
in a Conſiſtency with that Indolence ” wy 1 
Tranquility of Mind, in which they place t e! mn 
Felicity of Man +. In order to obtain this * 
Serenity, they propoſed indeed to _ 2 
eſpecially of the religious Kind, all exce * = 
and particularly thoſe that would draw us * 
out of ourſelves, and intereſt us in Romantic 

and Concerns about the good of others. 
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0vr Modern Doctors have, according to their dif- 
rent Tempers, Studies, or Interelts, followed the 
practice of one or other of thoſe Sets, Thoſe of a 
rere and ſteady: Caſt, and who are chiefly ſtruck with 
the aw/ul and ſublime in Life, have entertained high 
Part Wxotions of the Diſintereſtedneſs and Divinity of hu- 
anhin Virtue, and talked much of heroic Zeal, heroie 
h F2Y:cignation, a noble Concern for the Rights and Li- 
In tWerties of their Country and Mankind, and a certain 
/ Walpathy and Extinction of the private and perſonal Pal- 
everW-ns, or an Independence of Mind on the Events of 
th Wife, as the {principal Ingredients of a virtuons Cha- 
ander, and the only Means of perfect Health, and a 
lireWiloſophic Calm. | 
Y 00 OTHERS of a foſter Turn, and more converſant 
th the World, or perhaps more engaged in Action, 
we thought an Independency of Fortune, with a mo- 
rate uſe of its Goods, and ſteering the Paſſions with» 
the Extremes, and as near the Mean or Standard 
Nature as poſſible, the moit probable Receipt for 
ft Auch of Mind, and the contented Enjoyment of 
RulWr{elves, 
- "ff Acarx, your Men of a fine Imagination, and who 
eat a Piſtance from the buſy Scene, being caught with 
e Beauties of Nature, the Charms of Converſation, 
endſhip, and the amiable Decencies of private Life, 
ommend Contemplation, joined with Company, 
? diſcreet Purſuit of Beauty in its ſeveral Subjects, 
dan even and harmonious Tenour of Affection, 
pecially of the ſocial kind, as the likelieſt Means to 
de away the Diſorders of the Mind, and reſtore in- 
rd Compoſure. | 
Youg Gentlemen of Nas profeſs to follow their 
lolent Maßes Steps, and according to their ſeveral 
ltes and Circumſtances, purſue Pleaſure through its 
tous Windings, and be the Ways ever ſo different, 


inib ; N 


O 
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all of them hope to reach the Place of her Abode x 
length, and to obtain the Cure of their Paſſions, by 
full Indulgence of them, 

Some ofa melancholy and abſtracted Turn, or wh 
have met with Diſappointments in Life, have thoug 
an entire Sequeſtration from Society; and Contemy| 
tion, joined with Faſting, and other pious Severitic 
the only infallible Receipt for ſpiritual Maladies, an 
therefore have quitted the World, in order to eſca 
the Corruptions of it. 

OTHERS, of a no leſs abſtracted, but more ſobe 
and devout Caſt, have had recourle to the Exerciſe 
of Devotion, as the true Medicine of the Soul; an 
though they have not retired from the World into Cel 
and Deſarts, have renounced its Pleaſures, and practiſ 
every Method of Selt-Denial and Mortification, to at 
tain that Diſengagement from the World, and Puri 
of Heart and Manners in which they place the Su 
and Subſtance of Virtue, 

Tuis, as far as I can recollect, is a ſhort, but 
confeſs an imperfect Sketch of the Method of Pradti 
that has been molt in Vogue in different Ages of t! 
World, which 1 do not pretend to add to, or improve 
but leave Eugenio and you, Gentlemen, to make th 
belt Uſe of you can. Only I believe, after this 'Theor 
of the Art, a great deal mult be left to the Prudenc 
of the Patients, or their Phyſicians, to ſelect the pro 
per Remedies, and apply them in the belt Manner t 
their reſpective Caſes, And how this is to be managed 
J leave to your Conſideration. I am afraid, ſaid Ex 
genio, that the Account which Hjzro has been ſo goo 
as to give us of the Stoic, Peripatetic, Platonic, and 
other Syſtems of ancient or modern Philoſophers, can 
not properly be called their Method of curing the Dil 
orders of the Mind. Their ſeveral Syſteras of Philoſo 
phy, ſcem rather defigned to ſhew us what is the four 
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de Mid healthful State of the Mind, and what is to be ac- 
by Mounted Diſeaſe and Diſorder, than how one is to be 


reſerved, or the other cured, 


"wh rut uſual Deſignation, replied Hjers, which the 
ughMncients gave Philoſophy, was the MEDICINE ofthe 
mpla und. Their different Schemes were fo many Ms 


; Receipts for attuining to, or preſcrving, that found 
ani perfect State, in which they thought their chief good 
ſcapſWonſiſted 3 and in the Body of their Philoſophy you have 
ways engroſſed particular Maxiras or Rules for that 
ſobGF:cpoſe, ſuch as thoſe I mentioned under the reſpective 
reiſq tems. Some of them indeed, as the Epicureans, 
3 ane little ſolicitous about Preſcriptions or exact Rules; 
Celſſet they thought the Exrulſion of Superſtition, of re- 
nt dus Panics, and other Methods of Controul, neceſ- 
o ag to introduce that calm indolent State, which they 
PuritWrincipally ſought. Hear the Opinion of a great Phi- 
e ouWſopher concerning the Light in which Philoſophy ap- 
ered to its Admirers ; Cultura autem animi Philo- 
but thia eft : hc extrahit vitia radicitus, & preparat 
actidBliines ad ſatus accipiendos ; eaque mandat his, &, ut 
ol th, dicam, ſerit, que adulta fructus uberrimos ferant. 
prova. Tuſc. Diſp. Lib. 2. 
xe Mer are obliged to Hiero, ſubjoining Conſtant, for 
hco'Yhe Detail he has given us of the ſeveral Methods of 
denqactice which have been followed by our ſpiritual 
octors, Ancient and Modern. I wiſh thoſe ingenious 
actitioners he has mentiòned, had given us an exact 
id faithful Regiſter, of the ſeveral Moral Diſorders 
lich are incident to Mankind, their various Species, 
uſes, Symptoms, and Revolutions; from which we 
ght more eaſily have deduced a juſt Theory of Jie 
edical Art, and a ſound method of Practice. Some 


amations, on the Nature and Effects of certain Vices, 
and 


them have indeed left us beautiful, but general De- 
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and given ſubtile Definitions, and minute Diviſion 
of the Paſſions : But to aſcertain the eſſential CharaGer 
and diſtin& Species of the leading Paſſions ; to trag 
thoſe up to their reſpective Sources, in the Conſtitutio 
Exerciſes, Studies, Fortunes, Education, Opinion 
Friendſhips, and other Circumſtances of the Patients 
to inveſtigate what Changes or Criſes they under 
how they are interwoven one with the other; and wh 
ts their mutual Influence upon each other; and in Coy 
ſequence of this, and an accurate Detail of the Syny 
toms, to judge of the Intentions of Nature as tot 
Cure; I ſay this Method has been but little folloye 

YET ſuch a Pathalogy mult ſerve as a Baſis, on whi 
to erect the whole Superſtructure of our i Medici 
if we wiſh to ſee it reduced to a regular and comple 
Art. And this is a Deſderatum, which ſtill remai 
to be ſupplied by ſome able Connoiſſieur in Hum 
Nature, who, to a comprehenſive Genius mult join 
large Obſervation and Experience of the Ways ar 


Characters of Men. 
Tus ſame Blunder is often committed with Rega 


to this inward and more ſubtile Practice, by its avo 
ed Profeſſors, which we ſee ignorant Practitioners 
Medicine fall into, in treating the outward Conſtitu 
on of their Patients, If they are entruſted with t 
Cure of a particular Diſorder, which has ſeized t 
Eye, ſuppoſe, the Head, or any other Part, but h 
ariſen perhaps from a bad Habit or State of the wh 
Body, what is their Method? Like truly quacki 
Hmptamatical Doctors, they adminitter ſome trifl 
Medicines, or preſcribe ſome Lenitives to repreſs a 
palliate, but not to extirpate the Diſtemper : The Co 
ſequence is, that they retard its Progreſs, and preve 
it from coming ſo ſoon. to an Head; or, inſtead 
removing the morbific Matter, force even the ſound} 
Parts to ſupply Nouriſhment to the Diſeaſe, or, perhaj 
ma 
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ke a Revulſion of the Humours to another more 


tra Wogerous Part; and thus they only ſhift the Diſeaſe, 
che imminent Hazard of the Patient's Life; whereas 


Maſter of Medicine would have tried, firſt to purify 


5 whole Maſs of Blood, and, by diſcharging the pec- 
ler" Humours, as well as by preſcribing a proper Courſe 
1 = Regimen, to introduce a ſound Habit of Body: Thus, 
10 ld he firſt ſtarve the Diſeaſe, and, by adding ſome 
_ Application, entirely remove it. 

0 F Our moral Empirics have gone to work in much the 
= Manner with the inward Conſtitution ; they have 
wh ded the Art with Heaps of Rules and Preſcriptions 


4:.; de Cure of this or the other particular Diſeaſes and 
ons, without aſcertaining their Nature and Symp- 


— ns, or attempting to remove that bad Habit of Mind, 
* ich gives Fuel and Strength to the Diſeaſe. Thue, 
in : ind them preſcribing for the Cure of Anger, Me- 
. Wy, Ambition, Love, and the like, but in ſo ge- 


rl and undiſtinguiſhed a Manner, and with fo little 
ward to the Conſtitution and State of the Patient, 
kt no wonder their Receipts prove ſo often unſucceſe- 
they do not enquire into the Cauſes of the Diſor- 
Gig” nor the Kind of it, nor ever think of reQifying 
e Temper and Habit of their Patients, upon which 
ed *27ce of the Diſeafe almoſt ſolely depends; at leaſt, 
ore than upon the external Accidents and Circum- 
ices that occaſioned the particular Fit of it; and 
trefore it muſt baffle the utmoſt Efforts of an Art, 
ich is ſo vague and uncertain : Beſides, what do thoſe 
Felcriptions fignify, which they offer for our Aſſit- 
ce? They tell us, we muſt govern and ſubdue our 
lions, or, perhaps ſuppreſs them: We mult reſtrain 
lead Anger from breaking out into Acts, moderate our 
Vlition, by forgoing the Purſuit of Poxver, cruſh Love 
| the Bud, aſſuage Melanctsly, by diverting gloomy 
ongnts, and check all Exceſſes of 7% and Serre _ 
Fea 
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Fear and Hope, and fo on. All this is only like lopp 
off a few ſuperfluous Shoots from luxuriant Tre 
the doing which will advance, rather than retard t 
Growth; or like throwing a little Water upon a {irc 
Fire, which will make it break forth again with f 
Violence; we mult therefore ſee, if we can reach to! 
very Root of the Diſeaſe, and find what thoſe rig 
and radical Paſſions are, which ſupply Nouriſhment 
the reſt, and whence theſe derive their principal Strer 
and Energy. 

Wuar then are theſe ? If we look into the Lives 


the Generality, we ſhall foon find, that the Paſ qa t 
which actuate them, for the moſt Part, are, the L::rcerta 
Wealth, of Power, of Pleaſure, of Honour, or of Eon 
or perhaps of /irtue ; we doubt not likewiſe, but nt t 
are governed by Caprice, or Him; but, as we H lis 
got no Name for ſuch a Paſſion, and can reduce itWrici 
no Rules, we need not conſider it here: Someu nds 
one of them governs, ſometimes another; and, douWr:7, 
leſs, they often interfere with each other in the fi Hing 
Perſon ; but which-ever of them has moſt the Ae of 
dant over the reſt, that denominates the Character, Mun. 
gives a Colour to the Manners, From theſe Paſſq Au r 
then, as the main Stems, ſhoot off thoſe brd, eee 
or /-c-nd-rate Impulſes of Envy, Feal-ufy, Anger, Mich 
venge, Pride, Hatred, Suſpicion, Diſguſt, and the li er- cl 
which do all ariſe from the Oppolition, Diſappoisuen 


ments, and various Accidents one meets with in Wow 
Purſuit or Poſſeſſion of the Object of the primary ort. 
ſion. dat 
Tur xk are other Aſfections, which ſeem to be ling 
ly different Modiſications, or Appearances of the ſapelud 
original Paſſions, ſuch as 7oy, Sorrow, Hope and Fei not 
Theſe ſpring originally from Defire or Aver/ion, Lffittic 
or Hatred, and ariſe immediately from the differ, 
| SituatMeye ; 
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oppiMWiuation or Poſitions of the Object deſired, or ſhun + 
Tread, as it is preſet or abſent, nearer or farther off. 
| HM fx 0M this it mult appear to be a vain Attempt, to 
ſiroplertake the Cure of the Diſorders ariſing from thoſe 
hne, or /ubordinate Paſſions, till the primary 
to es are rectiſied, or to reduce the Exceſſes of 7% or. 
ie, Hope or Fear, while we poſſionately admire 
nent deſpiſe, love or hate the Objects, whoſe Preſence 
ren abſence gives Birth to ſuch Emotions. Thus, the 
in, who eagerly courts Power or Pleaſure, muſt be 
are ry at thoſe, who oppoſe or marr his Purſuit, and 
aa thouſand Diſquietudes and Tumults, while he is 
Li: ertain about the Attainment, or inſecure in the Poſ- 
on of his fancied Happineſs ; and, ſhould one at- 
t mnt to ſoſten his Reſentments, or calm the Tumults 
ve bis Mind, while he rages with all the Frenzy of 
ce 1W:bition,- or Luſt, it would be like preaching to the 
neuinds and Waves; but let either of thoſe Fevers be 
dou red, and all the Symptoms, all the Agitations and 
he rings of Paſhon, which ariſe from thence, will ſub- 
Ale of Courſe, and the Mind recover its natural 
ter, n. 
Paſſq aD therefore, the true Method of Practice is, to 
dnia with thoſe radical and original Perturbations, 
er, Nich overturn the Balance of the Affections, and, by 
he h rer-charging one Part, draw from the reſt, and con- 
2ppoiWorently waſte and ruin the whole Fabric. Since we 
in ow then at what Parts we are to level the principal 
ary forts of our healing Art, the next Point is to know, in 
at Manner we are to treat them. Paſſions are ſtubborn 
lings, and not eaſily combated ; they are apt, not only 
delude, but to recoil againſt direct Attacks; fo that it 
not by any ſudden Effort of Reaſon, or mighty Re- 
lution, as with a magical Rod, that we can expect to 
llolye the Spell, and bid our Paſſions be calm: I be- 
ye it 1s better to proceed by Stratagem, than by main 
Force, 
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Force, and to go to the Fountain-head of the E; 
our wrong Taſte of Life and Happineſs, or our » 
taken Opinions of Good and Evil; for if our paſſi 
govern us, it is as true, that theſe are governed in thi 
Turn by our practical Opinions, as ] called them 
another Occaſion, or that odd Combination of lde 
we have been accuſtomed to blend together, in g 
gencral Notion of Happineſs, from whatever Cauſes t 
Union may have proceeded : Let theſe, therefore, 
artfully unravelled, and the original governing Rel 
of what is right and good, be purified, and that whit 


2noL 
is peccant and exceſſive in the Paſſions, will be work, 

I a bre 
off, and the Conſtitution refine and ſettle into a j * 
Temperament. This, however, is a Work of Tie, 
and, I doubt, will require a diſcreet Regimen, : 3 

many ſmart Applications, before it can be accompliſꝗ n 
F b. . . 1 nden 
Ir muſt be acknowledged, ſaid Eugenio, that Phil. = 
ſophers make a mighty Stir about the Government HY 


ont Paſſions 3 nor are they ſparing of muſty Rules, 
recti fying we Diſorders of the Mind: But 1 doubt ib 
often prove little better than the Bills which your Quac 
hx on the Corners of Streets, or publiſh in our week 
? ews-papers, which ſet forth, in very pompous Ter 
the admirable Properties of their V/trums, or the v 


more admirable Qualities of their Inventors; at le | * 
ve find few living Examples produced, or willing aj 
{tan forth, as Vouchers of the Benefit they have Lite 
ceived from the Preſcriptions of the Doctors of eith . 
Sort. Men, indeed, who are in good Health and Spiri] 
and in the Sun-ſhine of good Fortune, may find agreeab ever 
Entertainment for a while, in peruſing the Bills of yo the” 
ſpiritual Empirics, which are ingeniouſly penned, a dull 
poſſibly may be caught with the Subtility of Wit a ay 
Oſtentation of Learning, with which they put off the bay 
gilded Wares upon their humble Admirers ; but lettlif 22?" 
{ame Men fall into a Fit of Sickneſs or ill Humour, wage 


© 
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Et with ſome croſs Accident in the Way of Bulineſs 
r i, pleaſure, with what Contempt do they throw aſide 
allo; claborate Receipts, as inſipid Lectures, or, at beſt, 
n th endid Bawbles, fit only to amuſe Children or Fools? 
em Mey chuſe ſomething more ſolid and ſubſtantial, to 
ſperſe the incroaching Gloom, or throw themſelves 
o Company and Diverſions, as ſurer Receipts for re- 
wing the preſent Diſtreſs, Should ſome inviting Offer 
wrt them from the Side of Pleaſure or Interelt, not 
ite conſiſtent, we will ſuppoſe, with the Rules of 


uli our or Duty, what Regard is then paid to the mo- 
vork [Preſcriptions of thoſe Inſpectors of our higher Con- 
uon? Why, thoſe very Gentlemen, who were 
Tin merly ſo charmed with the philoſophical Deſcants and 
n. "Wilma Precepts of thoſe Maſters of Wiſdom, now 
. ndemn them as the rigid Dictates of ſour Pedants, 
Pa 10 are Strangers to the World, and Enemies to true 
nen ere: 1 find, therefore, it is one Thing to admire 
* te Ingenuity, but quite another, to be convinced of 
dt thi e Efficacy of a philbſophical Preſcription, and to be 
F xrluaded to uſe it, in caſe of Need. Beſides, thoſe 
. io are immerſed in Buſineſs or Pleaſure, have always 


50 inſuperable Objections at hand, able to baffle the 
molt Efforts of your moralizing Medicine. The #/? 
„that as “ PLEASURE is the grand Scope of 
Life, there is no diſputing the Taſtes of it, and 


1 they think it ridiculous to appeal from the Experi- 
Spiri ace of Men like themſelves, who have frequented 
reeul every Purlieu of it, and tried it in every Form, to 
if yo the Taſte of a few bookiſh Dreamers, who prefer a 


J. aul dull contemplative Repoſe, to the agreeable Agi- 
' @ tations of Pleaſure, and a /our Aujicrity, which they 


} * call Virtue, to a complaiſant Freedom of Manners, 
Jett! ' unawed by any other Rules, but thoſe of Intereſt and 
> Faſhion.” The other Obſtacle to the Authority of 

' Wiſe ſtarched Gentlemen, and their mult Rules, is, 
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ce the Neceſity of the Times, and Exigencies of Afair; 
« whether real or pretended ;” which thoſe Men, hack 
neyed in the Ways of the World, never fail to alledge 
in juſtiſication of Habits and Actions of the moſt un 
favourable, and even immoral Appearances. 

LeT Con/tant, therefore, talk what he pleaſes 0 
regulating the Taſte, by the juſteſt Standard; of cor 
recting our Opinions of Good and Evil, and reducing 
the Conſtitution to an equal Temperament, by di 

elling thoſe noxious Humours; how ingenious ſoeve 
this Theory may ſeem, I foreſee a thouſand Difficul 
ties in the Practice. Men will never quit their Paſſion 

at of Complaifance to our Rules, or admit that y 
have any Right to faſhion their Taſle according to th 
Model of ours : What is to be done then? Are me 
tal Diſorders to be given up as incurable, and the 4 
to be condemned, becauſe of the Wilfulneſs and bling 
Obſtinacy of the Patients? Not ſo neither; all lies, i 
my Opinion, in the Addreſs of the Practitioner, an 
his artfully accommodating his Cures to the Tem 
and Circumſtances of the Patient, 

WrRE I to preſcribe in Form, either by Way 
Antidote, or Cure of moral Diſeaſes incident to You: 
I ſhould recommend, the employing or amuſing thei 
* their Minds continually avith ſome innacent and uff 
© £Ecerci/» or Diverſion,” This will prevent that A 
gwuery, Petulance, Untowardneſs, and an infinite Tra 
of vicious Habits, which are the natural Brood of Idk 
neſs, and cure thoſe inherent Weakneſſes, as well 
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adventitious Diſorders, that are apt to ſeize the ſuſcey tales 
rible Conſtitution, There are particularly certain de klight 
licate and faſhionable Diſeaſes, which People of ockin, 

dods 


picthoric Habit, and pregnant Imagination are ve 
apt to complain of, the Hyp, Spleen, and various othqF'gina 
Species of ill Humour, which are belt cured in this Wayſckelt 


For thoſe active Spirits that are fettered, and keen Pa" or 
| {10 | Vo 
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air ions which are fed by Indolence, joined to a working 
uckMfjancy, for Want of proper Play in their natural Chan- 
edgehel, prey upon themſelves and the Conllitution ; but 
 unWt them have Work enough abroad, and they will 
quicken the Motions, without impairing the Strength 
es Morte Machine; the acrimonious Humours will work 
F corfl:l:emſelves off by inſenſible Degrees, and the patient 
acinMronders, at length, from whence his Complaint aroſe, 
di Wir Regard to ſome of thoſe Diſeaſes which Fu- 
oeveM-::1- has hinted at, ſaid Con/tant, or thoſe of a like 
ficulM\ture, which are frequently thought mental, and are 
therefore generally aſcribed to the Exorbitance of ſome 
"on, I am apt to believe, that they have their Root in 
de Body, and ſhould be traced to ſome Diforder in 
de f nimal Occonomy, or the Syitem of the animal 
vrits. So complicated, and withal ſo delicate, is this 
dlin tem, and fo intimate the Union and Sympathy be- 
ien the Body and its divine Partner, that the Har- 
ny of its Motions is eaſily diſturbed, and the leaſt 
iforder in the Frame of the animal Spirits, thoſe 
dtile Miniſters of Thought and Paſſion, ſon im- 
ts its Influence to the Mind, and unſettles the 
ou: ole Train of its Reaſoning and Action. The IVI A. 
te NATION, by ſome ſecret, but quick and powerſi] 
uſef impathy, is farlt aflected; ſtrange Scenes and fantaſtic 
at Nems of Things ariſe, it knows not whence ; Dark. 
Trait covers the Face of Nature, or Horror worſe than 
f1d|Mirkneſs ; Company is nauſeous and burthenſome ; 
roll Ir does Solitude relieve the Burthen; Silence itſelf in- 
uſcegÞi#tes the Horror of the Scene. What uſed to give 
in dÞ'ght diſappears, or elſe puts on ſome new and 
of Fecking Form to alarm and frighten ; the FANC Y 
. verſoods over every real Ill and. Misfortune, or ſuggeſts 
 othFiginary ones; the Paſſions, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Waſickeſt Senſe, and to which the Mind, from Conſtitu— 
n Pan or Habit, is moſt ſubject, ſoon take the Alarm, in 
ſon Vor. II. P conſequence 
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conſequence of the near Connection they have with, u 
that buſy and ever-teeming Power ; Fear, Jealonfy, 
Sorrow, Sullenneſs, and Deſpair, all Paſſions of the 
darkeſt Hue, reign in their turn, and follow each lat 
other in quick Succeſſion; in ſhort, the Brain ſeem; 

to be touched, and the whole Frame of the Mind: 
looſened. While your Patient is in ſuch a Condition mt 
it is certainly in vain to preach Philoſophy to him, 
or to talk of moral Preſcriptions; I do not kn 


equi 
whether he will be induced to try even Eugenic's Re £ 
ceipt of Exerciſe or Amuſement, as he is in no Die 
poſition to reliſh either. All you can ſay, to leſſen mer 
his Fears, or compoſe his Paſſions, often ſerve bu Vent 
to encreaſe the one, and fret the other, or to con age 
vince the Patient, that his Diſorder is incurable ing 
Now this and many ſuch Diſeaſes belong to the Phy ey 
ficians Province; thoſe finer Organs of Senſe and Par. 
ſion, which compoſe the .inward Structure and HabiiM:;!; 
of the Body, muſt be ſet right; the Nerves whic:.c;; 
have been ſtrained by too violent Action, or rel n 
by Indolence, muſt be new regulated; the Phyſiciu ds, 
mult remove Obſtructions, ſtrengthen the weak, 's 
comfort the oppreſſed Parts, and fortify the Blood anWroce«; 
Spirits, and diſtribute them more equally ; and the x. 
Nature will perform its Functions with its uſual Re HC. 
gularity ; the Imagination will preſent Things in theiWige « 
natural Forms, and the Mind will recover its wonteM: «7; 
Serenity. There are again certain bodily DiſtempersWilmen 
which produce, or are generally accompanied wia dif 
particular Illneſſes of Mind; thus Aguet, ZaundicWne D 
and others are attended with Indolence ; the Gout wit m th 
that, and yet with Peeviſhneſs and Ill-humour; theſe c 
Vapours or Hyp, with Dejection, Melancholy, and oder: 
know not how many more Ills. In all theſe it is eviÞhoug] 
dent that the animal Oeconomy muſt be ſet right iat Irr- 
the Hat Place, and the Diſorders which grow out econo 
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it will ceaſe of courſe. And indeed after all, I fear 
jt moſt mental Diſeaſes are ſo connected with the 
jody, or at leaſt give rife to ſuch a Ferment and Irre- 


with 
only, 
f the 


each{Wularity in the Blood and Spirits, as wonderfully 
eemsMirengthens them, and renders them ſo habitual, or 
MindWongenial, if I may fo ſpeak, to the outward Con- 


itionſitution, that they can ſcarce be totally cured without 
him, me Change in it. It will therefore, in many Caſes, 
cnow:quire ſome Judgment and Art to diſtinguiſh accurate- 
sR which Diforder has its Origin from the Body, 
 DiſWrd which has its Seat in the Mind; becauſe, ag 
leſſenWiher of theſe is the Cafe, it will require a very dif- 
e bull rent Method of Practice; and without that Know- 
conW-:2 you may teize and torment your Patient without 
rable Wong him any Service. So that, upon the whole, I 
PhyWilicve ir will be beſt to Jet your practical Phyſicians 
1 PalWreicribe the Exerciſe, Diet, and Regimen they ſhall 
Habit moſt proper for ſuch Patients; for the Human 
which chine is fo delicate, that, if you grate long on a 
eng String, you mult produce the moſt jarring Diſ- 
ſiciu rds, or burſt ſome tender Chord. But I aſk Eu- 
„an's Pardon for the Interruption, I beg he will now 
d anWroceed. 

| the 1 xaTHER thank Con/fant for his ſeaſonable Ob- 
al RefW:vation, reſumed Eugenio; I did not mean to ex- 
theißzede conſtitutional Diſorders from being the Cauſes, 
ont: aſuming the Appearance, of many of our inward 
nper iments; and theſe, without doubt, are to be treated 
wile a different Manner; but I cannot help thinking, that 
udicFGne Diſeaſes, both outward and inward, often proceed 
t witfom the ſame Cauſes, and are beſt cured by removing 


; thEicſ* Cauſes. Thus, as too great Indolence, fo im- 
and Foderate Study, or too intenſe Application of our 
is evi bought, or our Paſſion to one Subject, may produce 


ght iat Irregularity in the Spirits, and in the whole aniniaj 
out economy, which Constant took notice of; and theſe 
P 2 again, 
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again, by a reciprocal Influence and Sympathy, may 
raiſe thoſe Riots in the Imagination, and that Ferment an 
of Paſſion which he deſcribed ; and therefore as 1M „ 
ſnould preſcribe a Field of Exerciſe'for the dull Habits p;; 
of Indolence, ſo I would recommend Relaxation, Di- 
verſions, apreeable Company, and the like Amuſemen 
to thoſe who have ſtrained their Powers or Paſſions 
beyond the juſt Meaſure. To go to work in a more 
folema Way, or to load the Patient, as Quacks d 
theirs, with an Heap of Preſcriptions, no leſs diſagree 
able to their Conltitutions than unſuitable to thei 
Diſeaſe, may increaſe, but will not cure it. There 
fore I approve of the moſt ſimple Cures, and the givin 
Nature a little Eaſe, or agreeable Materials to act upon 
and ſhe will do more than half the Work herſelf, Thu 
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I have ſcen Riding, and a little freſh Air, cure the Hine k 
and other faſhionadle Ailments, of which your fung 8 
People complain, when a Sermon, or a philolophicf,,Qq 
Diſcourſe had no Effect. Men of Buſineſs or Action te 
eſp:cially thoſe who are engaged in Honourable ant Why 
uſelſul Spheres of it, ſeldom complain of inward Mah prad 
dies: Whereas let a Stagnation in 3ulinefs happen 1WMrou 
thoſe very Men, and you ſhall ſee them grow peevih yenio 
moroſe, and apt to fret at every Accident. I take Mpqiy 
therefore to de the ſopreme Art of Lite, “ 19 engage 
« te Mind inncently at leaft, but above all uſeſully.M.nq c 
This will open infinite Sources of Pleafure, and cus heal 

Illneſſes of every kind, much better than a thouſan me. 

moral Preſcriptions 3 which often contract themſelvlyh.at; 
and give a ſour Taſte to the Patient, in paſſing througſi tents 
un{kilful Hands, But I reckon it peculiarly uſeful t opera 


praclite this Maxim on Youth, both as an Antidote R 


and Cure; which, as HikRO has applied it fo fullffg.;., 
in a former Converſation, I need not enlarge on Diſter 


preſent any farther “. But I delire we may be 


but 0] 


0 


* See /rom Pare 180. 
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aur Preſident's Opinion on this important Subject, 
who, I perceive, has hitherto continned filent, and 
vill doubtleſs give vs uſeful Lights in this healing Art. 

WrarT Lights Eugeris may expect from me, ſaid 
Philander, J cannot ſay, but he will, 1 hope, excuſe 
me if I tell him that IJ do not think the healing Art 
much obliged to 4m, for ſuppoſing the authorized 
practice of its ancient, as well as modern Proſeſſors, 
only a folemn kind of Quackery, more fit to amuſe 
en who are well and at leiſure, than to-do any real 
dervice to thoſe who are ill. Let me aſk him whether 
he Ait, ſuppoſing it founded on Experience, and a juſt 
knowledge of the human Conſlitution, or that there 
really an Art of curing Diſorders belonging to the 
Mind, as certainly as there is one peculiar to the Body, 
| ſay .aſk him, whether the Art is accountable for 
the Blunders or the Roguery of its Practitioners, or for 
its Succeſs, If the Advice be ſound, and the Phylic 
good, but the Patient will not take it, we do not im- 
pate it to our other Phyſicians, if the Patient dies. 
Why then ſhould we acquit theſe, and blame our moral 
practitioners, if heir Preſcriptions fail of Succeſs, 
through the Obſtinacy of heir Patients? Perhaps Eu- 
renio will ſay, that this more refined Art is ſo far de- 
ive, as it does not remove this Obſtinacy and Re- 
ſtactorĩneſs of the Patients, and render them tractable 
ind obedient ; which it ought to do, as it profeſſes to 
heal internal Diſorders, of which this is not a {mill 
one. But I dare ſay neither this, nor any human Art 
whatever, pretends to work Miracles, or to cure Pa- 
tients whether they will or no. They muſt even co- 


operate towards their own Cure, and honeſtly apply 
the Rules offered them, elſe theſe muſt prove as inſuf- 
ficient as a mere Paper-Receipt to expel an inveterate 
Diſtemper. 
but obſerve and aſſiſt Nature, 
P 3 


The Phyſicians of both kinds do little elſe 
She herſelf is the prime 
Phyſician, 
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Phyſician, and, by a ſtrong internal Energy and re 
peated Efforts of her own, endeavours to caſt off the 


morbid Matter, and perfe& a Cure; towards which T 
Diſeaſes theroſelves operate by the inward Comma N. 
tions they raiſe, and the Fermentations and other un «ef 
comfortable Accidents they produce, in conſequene: fitto 
of which they ſometimes occaſion violent Eruption: whi« 
Phyficians following +er Footſteps, direct her Operati with 
ons, ſtrengthen thoſe that are weak, accelerate th fam: 
flow, reſtrain or diminiſh the exceſſive, and alter then Pall: 
different ways, as the nature of the Diſeaſe, the Habi Dit 
or Age of the Patient, and other Circumſtances, requir A 
er indicate, By thus aſſiſting her Operations, they re An: 
move Obſtructions, reſtore the Tone and Balance o kin: 
the Parts, promote the Freedom of the natural Fun& 1 v 
ons, and of courſe recover the Patient to his wonteq and 
Health and Vigour, I it 

Now, as Phyſicians generally divide Diſeaſes int4 tion 
two Sorts, the ACUTE and CHRONICAL, I tio 
not know but thoſe of the Mind may be diſtributed atio 
into the ſame Claſſes, and poſſibly require to be treateꝗ nee 
in a Manner ſomewhat analogous. Thus, were on trat 
to indulge a Vein of Fancy in tracing remote Analogies I 
one might, perhaps, compare thoſe ſudden Emotions aſci 


or quick Impulſes of Paſſion and Deſire, which gene 
rally ariſe from briſk Impreſſions of preſent Objea © « 
made on the Mind or Imagination, and are almoſt a]! 
ways accompanied with violent Shocks in the anima 
Syſtem; I ſay one might compare theſe to the AUT. 
Diſorders of the Body, which either quickly kill, off | © 

are ſoon brought to Digeſtion ; for, like them, they thi 
bave their Fits, Growth, Criſis and Periods, accorY for 
ding to certain immutable Laws of Nature, as much rai 
as Fevers, and Inflammaticns of any kind. Such onY Spi 
may reckon Cheler, violent Anger, ſudden Fear, unexy a 
pected and exceſſive Traniports of 7%, or Serre to 

| | Sympath) 
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Sympathy, and all thoſe vehement and immediate Pro- 
pen/ities to Action, which quickly riſe and quickly fall. 

To the other Claſſes of Diſorders we may reduce 
Melancholy, Envy, Ambition, Avarice, Vanity, An- 
viety, a Spirit of Revenge; and thoſe other Diſpo- 
tions of Mind, which are of a continued Nature; 
which corrode it by ſlow Degrees, and are removed 
with more Difficulty than the former kind; in the 
ſame Manner as we ſee it happens in Conſumptions, 
palſies, the Gout, Gravel, and the like CHRONICAL 
Diſorders, 

As there ſeem to be ſome ſtriking and obvious 
Analogies between the Cauſes and Cures of both theſe 
kinds of Diſeaſes, whether Bodily or Mental, though 
I will not anſwer for their hitting in every reſpect ; 
and as one may ferve to throw Light upon the other, 
| thall offer a few Hints to your more mature Reflec- 
tions on a Subject which ſeldom falls under Conſider- 
ation, I do it ſo much the rather, becauſe the Oper- 
ations of the Mind are ſubtile and complicated, and 
need frequent Alluſions to material Things to illuſ- 
trate and give them more Preciſion and Compaſs. 

Tux ACUTE Diſorders of the Body are generally 
aſcribed, by your Theoriſts in Medicine, to“ A 
certain Infection, or peculiar Conſtitution of Air 
or Climate, or to ſome Impreſſion and Accident 
„from without, or to Errors in the Non-naturals, 
% which are unfavourable and pernicious to the Ani- 
mal Oeconomy in general, or to that particular 


& Conſtitution which is affected by them.” When 


this happens, they tell us, that Nature (or, perhaps in 
founder Phraſe, the Great AHrchæus of the World) 
raiſes a Fever, or Inflammation of the Blood and 
Spirits, by Meaus of which, as her Engine, ſhe makes 
a ſtrong Effort, and often ſucceeds in her Effort, 
to diſcharge the Morbific Matter, and remove thoſe 

P 4 Obſtractions 
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Obſtructions which threaten the farther Diſorder, or 
even the Diſſolution of the whole Syſtem. | 

Ix ſuch Caſes the true Indication of a Cure is ſaid! 
to be; © the keeping that Commotion of the Blood 
«© within thoſe Bounds which anſwer the Deſign, and 
** correſpond to the Efforts of Nature to throw off 


the Morbific Matter.“ And this is generally done 
by Evacuations, or Cordials, Reſt both of Body and 
Mind, and Abſtinence, except from ſuch Liquids as are 
adapted to the ſeveral Cafes, with the Aid of proper 
Medicines ; and all theſe ſuited to the Conſtitution, 
Strength, Age, and other Circumſtances of the Patient, 
and of the then prevailing Diſtemper. 

As to the ACUTE Diſeaſes of the Mind, or thoſe 
Tudden Guſts of Paſſion, which raiſe ſuch violent Emo. 
tions within, and are generally accompanied with ap. 
parent Symptoms of Diſorder in the Animal Syſtem, 
they moſt commonly proceed from © ſuch Accidents, 
or Caules of Good or Ill, as affect Mankind in ge- 
* neral, or are peculiar to certain Tempers and Con- 
1 ſtitutions, more ſuſceptible of ſome Sort of Diſor- 
ders than of others.” In both theſe caſes, Nature 
(or its Supreme Phyſician) works in a way analogous 
to her Method of Operation in Bodily Diſeaſes ; for, by 
means of a violent Commotion in the whole Frame, 
ite endeayours to repel or diſcharge whatever is un- 
friendly, or deſtructive to the Conſtitution, that is 
to ſay, the exerts her utmolt Efforts to prevent, 
or remove, the Evil that is felt, or the Event that 
13 apprehended as noxious to the Individual, or 
taole with whom he is connected, and whom he 
holds dear. Thus FEAR, by the Quickneſs and 


Terrour of its Emotions, gives the Alarm to Na- 
ture, and ſtrongly warns us to prevent the impending | 
ANGER produces a Commotion which {ſerves | 


Ill, 


o guard the Patient by rendering him formidable to 
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the Invader, 
all thoſe painful Paſſions, which ariſe from Perſonal or 
Public Diſtreſs, are all ſtrongly repulſive, being attend- 


ed with violent Propenſities to ward off, or remove, 


the Evil which threatens the Miſery and Deſtruction 
of the Patient, or thoſe who are dear. to him. But 
though Nature's Method of putting us upon the Means 


of our Defence and Preſervation, by the Medium of 


the Paſſions, is indeed analogous to her Method of ex- 
pelling peccant Humonrs by acute Diſtempers; yet it 
may be ſaid, that, in this Compariſon, the Analogy 
fails; inaſmuch'as the Natural Paſſion, and not the Ex- 
ceſs or Diſorder of it, correſponds to the acute Diſ. 
temper. Upon the S797ca/ Principles indeed the Analo- 
gy would {till hold good; for the Natural Paſſion was, 
according to them, the Diſeaſe, and therefore they 
were for rooting it out. But perhaps the Analogy may 
be ſink carried on, if we remember that Fear, Reſent- 
ment, Pity, and the like, have their natural Bounds 
within which they are juſt and regular, and therefore 
cannot be called Diſorders or Diſeaſes, though they 
may raiſe pretty ſtrong Commations ; but when they 
exceed thole Bounds, they produce violent Fains, tols 
the Mind quite off its Hinges, and defeat their own 
End. This State of Violence then, and ali the Symp- 
toms which accompany it, ny be called the acute Dif- 
eaſe of the Mind, correſpondent to that of the Body. 
Let me therefore correct my ſelf, and ſay, that it is 


not the Paſſion,” but the Di/proporiioned Degree of it, 


that conſlitutes the Diſeaſe. This diſproportioned De- 


gree has its Pains, its Horrors, its alternate Fits of. 


Joy and Sorrow, Exultation and Dejection, Reſolution 


Ind Irreſolution. Theſe are its Sympcovins, which, 


ike the Horrors, Shiverings, and hot and cold Fits 


Jof aa Ague, indicate the Diſeaſe, and determine the 
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Patient to ſeek a Cure by expelling the peccant Hu- 
mours, 7. e. the Exceſſes of the Paſſion. 
THEREFORE, the Indication, or Method of Cure, 
which Nature points out in thoſe Mental Fever, is, 
*« To reſtrain the Commotion they occaſion, within 
the Bounds aſſigned to it by Nature” or in other 


Words, to proportion its Force to the End for which 


« it was firſt raiſed, namely, the preventing or re- 
moving thoſe Evils, againſt which thoſe ſtrong Paſ- 
*« fions were deſigned to guard the Society or Indivi- 
« duals.” And this Indication will be fully anſwered, 
if they are neither / violent and tumultuous as to 
diſturb the Judgment or the executive Powers, in pre- 
venting the Evil feared, or removing that which is felt; 
nor too languid ſufficiently to awaken and rouze them 
for that Purpoſe, + 

Now, I apprehend, the ſureſt Way to attain to this 
due Temperament of Paſſion is, Suſpenſion of Adi 
* en; Aoſtinence from ſuch Thoughts as well as Dis 
& courſes as nouriſh the gay and pleaſing, or gloomy 
and odious Phantom that plays before the Imagini- 
« tion ;. diverting the Mind to Views of a different 
6. and leſs dangerous. Nature ;” (which is like the Re- 
vulſion af the Morbific Matter from the more vita! 
Parts, and conducting it ta, or ſuffering it to fall upon, 
. thoſe which are leſs ſo) but above all, * the form- 
„ ing juit and adequate Opinions of Good and Il, 
the Loſs or Sufferance of which we fear or feel ;” 
fer. upon theſ2 depend the juſt Meaſure of thoſe R A- 
DICAL and PRIMARY Affections mentioned by 
Conſtant, which are the great Springs of Motion in the 
Human Heart. For unleſs thoſe Original Seeds of our 
72:forders are rectified or kept found, whatever Cure 
is attempted to be made, will be Palliative, rather 
than Radical, Thus violent Anger, or ſudden out- 


rageaus Reſentment, may be allayed by reſtraining for 
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a while the Execution of one's Purpoſes, or checking 
its Effuſions in intemperate Language, by conſidering 
thoſe Circumſtances which alleviate the Injury, but 
eſpecially by turning the Attention another way, eſpe- 
cially to the more generous and alluring Appearances 
of Mildneſs, Forgiveneſs, and Self- Command. Vio- 
lent Pangs of Fear, Compaſſion, and Sorrow, may be 
ſubdued in the ſame Way, by examining the true Mo- 
ment of the Evi we dread, or the Good we regret 


not dwelling in Diſcourſe or Thought on the mourn- 
ful or unfortunate Occaſion ; and diverting the Mind 
to other more agreeable Proſpects. By ſuch wholeſome - 


Diſcuſſions, ſteady Reſtraints, and gentle Repoſe, the 


Tumults of Paſſion are often ſucceſsfully calmed, and. 
the Mind recovers that ſerene and healthful State, 


which is the belt Friend to true Gladneſs and Sell- 
Enjoyment; 


Tur CHRONICAL Diſeaſes of the Body are 


generally ſuppoſed to ariſe from © the Obſtruction and 
* Indigeſtion of the Humours, the Neglect of Exer- 
« ciſc, a bad Diet and Regimen, and the like Cauſes, 
© by which the Organs of Circulation and Secretion. 
are fo weakened or ob{truQed, that they are unable 
to maintain a proper Circulation of their reſpective 
 Humours.” Hence it happens, that Obſtructions, 
Impurities, and other Diſpoſitions, are formed, which 
variouſly affect the Body in general, or ſome of its 
Parts, and depend upon an infinite Number of Cir- 
cam{tances : Thus the Gout, Gravel, and the like te- 
tous IIlneſſes are produced. 

Ix thoſe Caſes, Nature points out © all ſuch Me- 


© thods as are proper to open and reſolve Obſtructions, 


© {trengthen Digeſtion, repair and comfort the Spirits, 
its principal Inſtruments, invigorate the Tone of 
4 the Veſſels, and the Action of the ſeveral Parts, 
Las the genuine Methods of Cure,” Therefore, 

Phy ſicians 
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Phyſicians generally prefer moderate and continued WY dow 
Exerciſes, Walking, Riding, Bathing, Friction, and nern 
other agreeable Motions of the Body, to the molt ex- N or ſ 
quiſite Preparations of the Apothecary ;_ and withal i man 
frequently recommend to their Patients gentle Evacu- of e 
ations, Stomachics, a ſuitable Diet and Regimen, with som 
all ſuch Diverſions as tend to cheer and fortify Na. amo 
ture. fon 

TuE CHRONICAL Diſorders of the Mind ariſe Exe 
from various Cauſes ; ſometimes from“ the Inattion moll 
of its Powers, or the Want of proper. Play to theWY inte: 
Natural Affections;“ at other Times from © theWY othe 
too great Bent and Application of Thought and I- thei! 
magination to certain Objects of Deſire and Aﬀec-WY] of 8 
tion, to the Suppreſſion, or too great, Abatement, cula 


44 


* * 


of others equally neceſſary.“ In general they are exce 
owing to ** an overgrown Conceit of, and partial di T 
*© proportioned Attachment to, certain Appearances or v 
*© Species of Beauty, Intereſt or Good, which is always over 
attended with a fatal Revulſion of every other Fan- ſtani 
cy and Paſſion to the diſeaſed Part,” As it oſtea ther 
noppens, in the Progreſs of Bodily Diſeaſes, that the and 
acute Diſorders, when permitted to lodge too long in who 


the affected Parts, or when they are treated by unſlil- nen 
tal Methods, degenerate into Chronical ones; as a RheuntY love 
or Pe:ripneununy, are often converted into Conſump- mak 
£0ns; in ike manner, the acute Diſeaſes of the Mind, Dill 
if not expelled in Time, or if incautiouſly treated, otlie 
Hell by degrees, and feſter into the moſt inveterateſ fro: 
Habits. Thus Reſentment unreſiſted, and too much} mo! 
indulged, grows into a ſettled Revenge; Jealouly into © h 
a cooi:Malignity; a ſudden Panic into an inconque- © © 
rable Cowardice, or confirmed Superſtition ; an excel-J * g 
five Admiration of Beauty into a languiſhing inglori- que 
ous Paſſion 3 a Fit of Grief, from a particular Diſap- 7.;/ 
pointment, into a ſullen obſtinate Melancholy, offf in 
downright 
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downright Frenzy. As an Example of this, it is ge- 
nerally ſaid, that Diſappointments in Love, Ambition, 
or ſome ſuch favourite Project, throw into Convents 
many illuſtrious Foreigners in thoſe ſudden Tumults 
of Grief or Anger which they feel on ſuch Occaſions. 
Some of their Orders, particularly the Carthuſians, 
among whom thoſe of the belt Rank often ſeek Refuge 
from the Perſecutions of Fortune, having no proper 
Exerciſe from Abroad; and particularly the laſt, being 
molt Part of their time, ſecluded from the Pleaſure of 
interchanging, and ſo of ealing their Burthens to each 
other, grow in Time ſo moaped and melancholy, that 
their diſtempered Minds frequently fall into the Frenzy 
of Self{-Murther, The laſt Order is ſaid to be parti- 
cularly remarkable for this Frenzy, though they are 
exceedingly careful to conceal it, 

THe general Symptoms of theſe and moſt other e- 
nical Diſorders are, a conſtant Brooding of Thought 
over a particular Object, and over all thoſe Circum. 
ſtances, which firlt raiſed, and ſtill feed the Paſſion 
then a Propenſity to view every Thing in the Light 
and Colour of that particular Paſſion, (even as thoſe 
who have the Jaundice fee all Objects yellow) and to 
meaſure every Action and Event by it; to hate and 
love, as Perſons and their Actions are ſuppoſed to 
make for or againſt it; and to name no more, a tota] 
Diſſipation of Thought and Paſſion with regard to 
other Subjects, unleſs as they are connected with it. 
from theſe Symptoms it appears, that the principal and 
molt frequent Cauſe of theſe Diſorders is, “ a conſtant 
* habitual Attention of Mind to thoſe Images of God 
*« or Ill, Right or Wrong, which firſt ſtruck the Ima - 
gination, and raiſed the Original Paſſion.“ By fre- 
quent Returns of the ſame Images, or, Aſſociations, a 
Taſte is formed; and by the Mind's continued Action 
in Conſequence of thele, it grows Ambitious, Envi- 

ous, 
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dus, Melancholy Mad: Hence the various Tribes of 
Lovers, Rakes, Miſers, Mad-men, Knaves, 
THEREFORE the natural Indications of a Cure are, 
To divert, if poſſible, the Thoughts and Imagina. 
tion from an intenſe and continued Application to 
« that Good, the Fruition of which we purſue, or 


« the Loſs of which we regret ; or to that Evi 


& which we dread or ſuffer ; To abſtain from all 
&« thoſe Actions, Exerciſes, and Converſation, which 
“ nouriſh our Deſire, or confirm our Averſion, which 
* feed our Admiration or Contempt ;” for every ſuch 
Diverſion of Thought, or Abſtinence from Action, 
diminiſhes the Impreſſion of the Object or Image, which 
excited the Paſſion; or, in other Words, ſtarves the 
Opinion or Prepoſſeſſon we had conceived for, or 
againſt particular Perſons and Things. The laſt In- 
dieation is, “ To introduce a more amiable and al. 
*« luring Form or Aſſemblage of Good, in order to 
* counter-work the Influence of the former Aſſociati- 
* on,” All this is ſuitable to the Analogy of Nature 
in Cutward Chronical Caſes, where ſhe directs us, fir! 
to remove the peccant Matter, which raited the Parox- 
yims in the over-charged Parts, and obſtructed tb: 
free natural Exerciſe of the ſounder ones ; and ther, 
by a proper Regimen and Diet, to ſpread new Warmt!, 
and Vigour through the whole Syſtem, We ſhall, 
therefore, beſt fulfil thoſe Intentions of Nature, with 
regard to the /nward Chronical Illneſſes, “ by lowering 
« or rectifying the falſe Admiration of the particular 
“ Good we have purſued, or the Contempt of the par- 
«* ticular Evil we have ſhunned ;——by forming a 
more correct and true Taſte, upon which an equal 
„ Balance of Affection depends ;” And, Laſtly, 


as the Mind-has ſuch an unextinguiſhable Love of Ac- 
tion, © by gradually accuſtoming it to a Train of 
Thoughts, Exerciſes and Amuſements, the molt 
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adapted to break thoſe Aſſociations, which formed 
« or fomented the Diſeaſe, and to rivet the contrary 
% ones.” 

Now, is it not agreeable to daily Experience, that 
cheering Exerciſes of the Mind, ſuch as Reading, Con- 
verfation, Scribbling, Buſineſs, Diverſions, Entertain- 
ments, Jeſting, Raillery, and other Effuſions of Mirth 
and Humour, are the molt proper Means to wear away 
thoſe tedious Maladies, which have got faſt footing by 
long Indulgence and Habit? Such wholefome Con- 
coſ1ons agreeably exerciſe, and by exerciſing, repair 
ind ſtrengthen the languid Powers, which were en- 
feebled by a preying Indolence, or a corroding Appli- 
cztion to one Subject, and that of a too irritating or 
melancholy kind; and in ſhort, ſweeten the ſullen 
Hnmours, which aroſe from diſproportioned, or diſ- 
pointed Paſſions. Theſe Effects are particularly ob- 
ervable in Caſes of Melancholy, Dejection of Mind, 
Indolence, Moroſeneſs, Superſtition, Ill humour, and 
wherever the ſoft and languiſhing Paſſions are con- 
cerned, 

As to the more activ: Habits of Paſſion, ſuch as 
Antition, 4varice, the Love of Pleaſure, Fame, and 
the like, it will require a more elaborate and obſtinate 
Courſe of Regimen and Self- Correction, to remove ſuch 
nyeterate Diſorders, and reſtore Nature to a juſt Tem- 
er. The high luxuriant Images of Per, Iutereſt, 
Honour and Beauty, mult be examined and reduced; 
thoſe fatal Occaſions and Conjunctures, that Company 
and thoſe other Allurements which fed the Paſlion, 
mult be avoided; we muſt abſtain from thoſe Exer- 
cles that encreaſed it; bring in Play more honourable 
and dignified Forms of Beauty and Good ; and en- 
courage all ſuch Exerciſes and. Opportunities, as will 
heighten theſe in our Eſteem and Affection. Theſe 
Corrections of an over - heated Fancy, will, like gentle 

Medicines, 
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Medicines, allay the Inflammation of the affected Parts, 
and put the Mind in a cooler Temper to weigh the 
true Moment and Worth of Things. Beſides, the 
Change of Exerciſe and Regimen will turn the Taſte} 
and Humour into a better Channel, at once relieve] 
and ſtrengthen the mental Powers, which were ſtrained} 
by intenſe Action, and by moderating the Paſſions, too 
much agitated in the Purſuit of tneir ſeveral Objects, 
reſtore the free Exerciſe of Reaſon, and jult Balance 
But I ſhall both explain myſelf, and 
illuſtrate theſe general and looſe Obſervations, by an 


of Affection. 


Inſtance I knew of a violent Paſſion for Gaming. 


A GENTLEMAN of my Acquaintance, of good Prin- 
ciples and excellent natural Diſpoſitions, having fallen 


in with a Company of Sharpers, and often frequented 


the. Places about Town that are molt noted for the} 
Reſort of ſuch Cattle, happened at length to take ſo 
extravagant a Liking to Gaming, that for a Whole 


Winter, he could neither eat, drink, nor ffeep, for 
thinking of his favourite Diverſion ; he ſunk every Day 
in his Health and Spirits, was loſt to his Friends, whom 
he could neither enjoy nor ſerve, became incapable of 


Buſineſs, uſeleſs to Society, and ſeemed to be in a con- M 


ſtant Hurry of Thought, and Fever of Paſſion; which, 


in all Probability, would have gone on increaſing, till 
Wiracti 


it had worn out his Conſtitution as wcll as Fortune, 
and perhaps terminated in ſome incurable Lunacy or 
Madneſs, But happily for my Acquaintance, he was 
called down, or rather forced, into the Country by 
ſome unavoidable Accidents, and there engaged, at firi. 
much againſt his Will, in Country-Sports, ſober Con- 
verſation, and other Employments very different from 
his favourite one in Town. His Paſhon for Gaming, 
for want of its ordinary Fuel, diminiſhed gradually ; 
his Spirits, no longer jaded with the Violence of the 
Chace in which he had been engaged, flowed more 

{moothly ; 
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ts, MI ſnoothly; he began to reflect coolly and at Leiſure 
the Mon the Madneſs which had poſſeſſed him, and the Ago- 
the W nies he had endured = He quite abſtained from Gaming 
alle Wor Money, and reſolved to do ſo for the future, 
ieve ¶ When he returned to Town, he continued fixm in his 
ined Mkelolutions, avoided the Company of his former Ac- 
too Wquaintance, and never reſorted to thoſe Places, where 
ts, Ibe felt the Contagion firſt creep upon him. And now 
ance ¶ be enjoys himſelf in ſo ſerene and happy a Manner, that 
and be uſes to liken his preſent State, when compared with 
an te former, to the Relief one ſeels upon being relieved 
tom the Torture of the Rack, | 
rin - ¶ Maxy other Examples might be alledged, to ſhew, 
llen bo / much proper kinds of Relaxation, and Exerciſes 
nted Wo a gentle Nature, thoſe eſpecially which pertain to 


the the Social Paſſions, ſuch as Pity, Friend/hip, Love of + 


> ſo MWdcicty, the Domeſtic Charities, and the like, tend to 
hole Nvear away ſullen and inveterate Illneſſes, and to reſtore 
for Mite regular Exerciſe of its ſeveral Powers and Paſſions. 
Day Y— But I hope I have ſaid enough to ſhew the Ana- 
10m Wlgy that runs through Nature, in the Operations of 
e of ody and Mind, with Regard to the Diſorders of 
-0n- Moth, and the Method ſhe points out of curing ſuch 
ich; Wi are peculiar to each. 

tl Y Tars is a ſhort but imperfe& Sketch of the Healing 
me, Practice, when applied to the Moral and Diviner Part 
y or ek our Conſtitution; which your own Inſight into the 
articular Cafes, that may fall under your Obſervation, 
wil teach you to apply and improve, with more Ex- 
itneſs and Propriety than I can pretend to adviſe, 
as it would be tedious to enter into a more minute 
Detail, ſo it is perhaps impoſſible to eſtabliſh any gene- 
ing, al Rules for each Diſorder; at leaſt I fear, it would 
ly 3 W'equire a more extenſive and elaborate Hiſtory of the 
tho Þuman Mind, the Laws of its Operations, and the 
we E:nomena which belong to it in the mixed Drama of 
y; Life, 
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rightly to digeſt and improve, to any valuable Puri 
poſe, though he could. Therefore, I refer that Tail 
to Time and Nature, the beſt Phyſicians and firmeſſ 
Props to any Theory that can be invented; and ie a 
the mean while, Gentlemen, leave a fuller IIluſtratioſlind 
and Improvement of the Art to your farther EnquiryWton; 

Wr are indebted to Philander, ſaid Simplicius, fo 
his Sketch of the Healing Art, becauſe there it is lai 
out into its different Provinces and Branches of Prac 
tice: And though he has given us it in too ſhort an 


general a Manner, yet it may ſerve to prevent quac!Mi go 
iſh Applications, where more ſimple Methods are poini an p 
ed out by Nature, I will not offer to diſpute the pr uc 
priety of his Diſtinction between acute and chronicWMit, u 
Diſeaſes of the Mind, as well as of the Body. Theqfnen 
{ems to be a Foundation for it in Nature, inaſmuci Head 
as we perceive a very great Difference between the ear 
violent Perturbations, which are the Effect of a ſuddeſW*!ic: 
Impreſſion, and carry the Soul forward- tumultuouſiiſ bear 
and almoſt blindly, into Action, and thoſe more coin 
deliberate Diſorders, that are grafted upon Zudgmen***< 
or Taſte, confirmed by Habit, and ſo grow into ſtead uns 
Principles of Action. Doubtleſs ſuch different Cak hat 
require diſſerent Methods of Treatment. But aſt wy 
Atte! 


all, I am not ſure that this Diviſion of the Diſeaſes . 
the Mind exhauſts the Subject. Is not Ignorance Wret 
Diſeaſe, and a very hurtful one too ? Are not wronfſ® let 
Aſſociations, and wrong Meaſures of Good and Ev ot {tr 
Diforders of the Mind, diſtin both from ſudden $a lifled 
lies of Paſſion and evil Habits ? Where ſhall we hq bleed 
bodily Diſtempers analogous to theſe ? Or what Culſ=te 1 
Mall we contrive for them? I am not ſufficiently velſl hro 
ſed in Medicine or medical Studies, to be able to jud Diſea 
how far the Analogies co-incide in thoſe inward art. 


_ eutrward Ailments mentioned by Philander, or in t 


Metho 
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„oil uechods of Cure peculiar to each; but, from the im- 
Pur perfect View I can take of the Subject, many Difficul- 
Taſches ariſe in my Apprehenſion, and the Caſes appear to 
meWne fo widely different, that the Practice, founded on 
1d ii e above-named Diſtinction, ſeems mighty ſlippery 
atioind precarious, reducible to no general Rules, and, 
uiryFtongh really practicable, yet of very uncertain Effi- 
, fofMcacy- 

s lai FinsT of all, J doubt much, whether Nature in all, 
PracWor moſt Diſeaſes, either of the Acute, or Chronical kind, 
t ani ms at, or means to accomplith, a Cure, by the Proceſs 
acht goes through, or the Eftorts it makes. I think I 
oo ini en perceive molt of them tending directly to the De- 
Prq kruction of the Patient, and infallibly terminating in 
onicFit, unleſs we take the Start of Nature, and expel the 
TheeYWFfnemy ſhe has let in e're it be too late. A Cold, an 
much Head-ach, a Pleuriſy, unleſs they are beat off in time, 
thoEſWvear down the Machine apace, and will ſoon ſtop its 
uddefelicate Moyements, Conſumptions, Gout, Gravel, 
oull vear the ſame threatning Aſpect, and declare open War 
e coFg2ialt the Life of the unhappy Patients. At the ſame 
inen üme by the Symptoms Nature diſcovers, and the 
lead bains which ſhe inflicts in bodily Diſeaſes, ſhe ſuggeſts 
Caf chat is to be done, and enforces her Laws with ſuch 
t af {'viul Sanctions, as impoſe a kind of Neceſſity on the 
aſes Nratient to obey them without Delay. Thus, the 
ancell[ Wretch who is tortured with a Pleuriß, is compelled 
rode let fo many Ounces of Blood, and forbear the Uſe 
1 Eſet ſtrong Liquors, or elſe he is pricked and almoſt 
en <affifiled to Death. A Syquinance, unleſs relieved by 
ve finfldiceding, bliſtering, purging, and the like, will termi- 
it Cullute in a Suppuration, or Gangrene, or ſo fill up the 
ly ves Throat, that one can neither eat nor breathe ; or the 
> jud Diſeaſe mult, by Metaſiafir, be thrown upon ſome other 
rd anfert. And, perhaps this Neccllity of doing ſomething 
in tl amediately, holds in moſt outward Diſorders, eſpe- 
letho clally 
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cially of the inflammatory kind. But is this Analogy 


carried on throughout? What are the general Lay”. 
which Nature obſerves in inward Ailments ? Or wit ad 
what Sanction does ſhe enforce Obedience to them, an iſe 


compel us to ſeek a Cure in the Way ſhe preſcribes 
If it be ſaid, that ſhe raiſes a Commotion within us, andi 
by means of that, prevents or removes the incumbenf® 
Evil; I humbly think we need to have thoſe Commo] 


tions of Paſſion laid, rather than raiſed, they being form 
the very Diſorder we complain of, or at leaſt ſome par rec 
of it. In chroxical Caſcs, the Difficulty increaſes uy”: © 


on us. Nature, inſtead of ſuggeſting or forwarding 
a Cure, leads us to juſtify the Maladv, and renders u 
averſe to any Remedy. For having heen long acc 
tomed to admire a particular Good, to indulge a par 
ticular Paſſion, we are prepoſſeſſed againſt all Convic 


tion of its Inſigniſicancy, and averſe to part wit) 1 
that Indulgence, to which we have acquired a pe 2 
culiar Fondneſs from Cuſtom, as well as Choice 255 
And this Difficulty is founded on a Law of ou =” 
Nature, viz, ** That Ideas which have often ſta 2 - 
ed together, ſhall {till continue to accompany eac! eCe!] 
* other, ſo as ſeldom or never to be found apart“ ol 
So that if one has often annexed Ideas of Beauty 4 
Happineſs to the Objects of certain Paſſions or Purſuits 3 
whenever theſe Objects are preſented to the Mind, th ape! 
aſſociated Ideas of Beauty and Happineſs will join th 220k 
Train. Another Law of our Nature is joined to this“ 
which ſtill rivets the Difficulty, viz, © The Law folen 
© Flabits, which are founded on thoſe Aſſociations 0 ud b 
Ideas, and give ſuch Force and Dominion to th an L 
© Paſſions, as to render them almoſt uncontroulable; i Fe 
The Propenſity to act in a certain way becomes, it Be 
conſequence of this Law, ſo ſtrong, and ſo warped witl”*** 
ou tne be 

nate 

Mercie 


* Sce Vol. I. Pag. 156, Ge. 
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dur very Conſtitution, that it is almoft impoſſible to 
ecadicate that Propenſity, and inure the Mind to a 
iferent Track. Thus Diſeaſes which have had a long 
boting in the Mind, ſuch as all Chronical ones, are, 
the very Law and Conſtitution of our Nature, ren-— 
fred, in a Manner, incurable. So different then is the 
(ale of Body and Mind, that, in the Diſeaſes of the 
former, we are not left at Liberty whether we will be 
Wered or not; we are perpetually urged on to ſeek a Cure 
Wb; tie Agonics we feel, and the Preſenſations we have 
our Deſtruction. Whereas, in the Diſorders of the 
Mind, it is almoſt always an effential Ingredient, that 
ze have a kind of Complaifance if them; are averſe 
pany Method of Application or Cure; and, by an 
nyard Neceſſity, have the Contagion rivetted. 
Wuar Method then is to be taken with ſuch 
wuntary Incurables ? How ſhall the Poiſon, that has 
nicted the very Springs of Life, and is become co— 
utural to the Temper, be expelicd ? I believe we ſhall 
wed other kind of Aſſiſtance than dry philoſophical 
keceipts, to alter or new-model our Opinions; ſuſpend 
be old Habits; inure our'clves to new ones, and try 
nother Regimen and other Excrciſes. I doubt we muſt 
nyoke the great Archicus, or Phyſician of Nature, to 
iſpel thoſe Miſts of Error, that over-cloud the Judg- 
nent; to break the fatal Enchuntment of Habit; to 
trengthen the Powers of the Mind, debilitated by In- 
tolence or Abuſe; to inſpire us with noble Sentiments 
ud brave Reſolutions, and, in ſhort, to re ſettle the 
te Tenour of the Aﬀections, that hath been diſturbed 
ty Folly, and Vice. And inaced, to whom elſe can 
ve go, but to the great Former of our Nature, in 
order to have it reformed ? Where elſe ſhall we find 
ode bold and ſkilful Hand, joined with the compaſſi- 
nate Heart, but in him who is at once the Father of 
Nercles and of Men? 
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We ſhould have been but poorly obliged to Si. 
cius, ſaid Sophron, for ſo much magnifying the Diffi- 
culties of the healing Practice, with regard to our bet- 
ter Part, had he not made ſome Compenſation at laſt, 
by pointing out to us a Method of leſſening thoſe Dif- 
ficulties. That the Work will go on molt ſucceſsfully 
in ſuch good Hands, I make no manner of doubt ; 


but I fear we ſhall have leſs Ground to expect the Aid} 
of the ſupreme Operator, if we neglect thoſe ordinary} 


and human Helps which he himſelf points out, and, 
by our Conſtitution, urges us to {cek. 


which I am but little converſant. That Diſeaſes con- 
ſpire or operate towards the Deſtruction of the Patient, 


believe, will admit of no Diſpute ; but then it ſeems to 


he as uncontroverted, that Nature does, by ſome of the 
Symptoms, not only indicate, but even carry on, 

Cure, and never fails to accompliſh it, where ſhe is 
not overpowered by the ſuperiovr Force of externa 
Accidents, or the Inveteracy of the Diſeaſe, Thus, we 
ſee it happens in Fevers, Impoſthumes, and other Dif: 
orders, where, by means of Sweating, Suppuration, and 
other ſuch Symptoms, ſhe cleanſes the Blood, and ex 
pels the morbific Matter. Whether the Paroxiſms 
which attend the Gout, and Gravel, and other chro 
nical Diſorders, ſubſerve the ſame Purpoſe or not, I 
leave to the Deciſion of thoſe who are better Judges 
But one Thing is certain, that numberleſs Diſeaſes are 
cured by the mere Force of Nature, without the A 


ſiltance of Medicine, both in our own Country, an: 


in many others, where you ſhall ſcarce find any Trace 
of the healing Art. From which I conclude, tha 
Nature is under the Influence of Laws, by the Opera 
tion of which ſhe makes mighty, and often ſucceſsful 
Struggles, to baſſle the Diſeaſe, and therefore is oſte 
her own Phyſician. 
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As to his Obſervations on the Proceſs of Nature in 
outward Caſes, I ſeall fay little, as it is a Subject in 
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BuT Simplicius, not caring to reſt his Cauſe upon 
this INue, ſoon dropped this Part of the Argument, 
ind went on to ſhew, that, how much ſoever Nature 
nay ſuggeſt and forward a Cure in Bodily Caſes, ſhe 
has left thoſe of the Mind quite deſperate and incura - 


lly ile, Can he diſcern, eſpecially after the Hint which 
t ; Nr Freſident gave us, I ſay, can he diſcern no Symp- 
Aid Moms of an internal Neceſſity, ſimilar to thoſe outward 


aryMeones, which prompt us, inceſſantly prompt us, to ſeck 
nd, Melief from the Boſom-Plague ? He told us, that the 
W:tient was pricked and almoſt ſuſſocated in 2 Pleuriſy, 


e in Will he obtained the proper Redreſs. Are there then 
ino Stings, no Convulſions, no Suſſocations within, 


hen a Paſſion has broke looſe and ſpreads Havock 
rough the Mind ? What does he think of the Shame 
is tod Self-Condemnation a Man feels upon having tranſ- 
* theſWrelſed the Rules of Honour and Duty? When one 
n, MPiils with Revenge, Envy, a ſettled Rancour and Ma- 
ae isMirnity, or even has a thorough Selfiſnneſs, and is in- 
ernalW:niible to the Wants and Miteries of Mankind: Oh! 
s, wehen what Labcurs to conceal the mean and ſullen Paſ- 
ons, and yet what Dread of Diſcovery, what Senſe 
{meriting, and yet Fear of incurring, the Contempt 
nd Hatred of ones Fellows? Are not theſe at once 
rong Symptoms of an unnatural State, and awful Sanc- 


chro ons to the unhappy Patient, violently impelling him, 
z0t, I diſcharge the gnawing Venom, and cultivate more 
1dgesFtntle and humane Afſections? Again, let us ſuppo'e 


es arFFne entirely governed by an immoderate Paſſion for 
er or Pleaſure, and ſticking at nothing to obtain 
tem, betraying his Friend, ruining her he loves, or 
ther profeſſes to love, proſtituting his Honour and 
reedom, and betraying his Country, What a Scene 
peraFiult be acted in that Man's Mind? Good Heaven! 
eſsfulVhat muſt the Wretch feel from the Struggles of in- 
oltelfrfering Paſſions, the Whirl and perpetual Agitations 


By | of 
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of glowing Deſire, the Agonics of Remorſe, a SenM lit 
of Infamy and Diſgrace among all but his immediate 
Dependents, and the Fears of a future Reckoning WM 
By theſe inward Pains ſimilar and yet far ſuperior tf co 
thoſe which we ſay afflict the Body, the Patient ny 
be convinced, that he is in a ſhattered disjointed th 
State, and can never be well till the Paſſion is ſubduedi by 

which gave them Birth, and continues to feed themM «© 
Theſe inward Symptoms, joined to thoſe outward C:WH b 1 
IUnitics, in which theſe Vices have involved him, ſuch fac 
as the Ruin of his Fortune, Health and Reputation M En1 
not only require, but compel, and induce, a kind of nit 
Neceſſity upon him to obſerve the Method of CureMonc 
which Nature points out to him; namely, the breakin Tra 
thoſe falſe Aſſociations, which corrupted his Taſte = d 
and perverted his Conduct; and forming that tru req 
Reliſh of Cœod and UI, Virtue and Vice, upon whiclM prac 
a virtuous Temper and Conduct depend. But, ſay ne! 
Simplicius, the Laws of Ajeciation and of Habit une 
rivet the Diſorder, and prevent almoſt the very Pol: Mtheſe 
bility of a Cure, Undoubtedly they make it very diet E. 
ficult, yet not quite deſperate. To ſettle a juſt MethoWof ot 
of breaking wrong Aſſociations, and forming rig nio 
ones would require much Time, great Pains, nd 

cx2t Obſervation; but Nature herielf does fomethinMdoth 
towards it, and I beg Leave to offer a few imperie« 
Hiats concerning her Proceſs. 

Wuzy any Paſſion has leap'd the Bounds aſſigne 
it by Nature, that 1s ſo ſay, gone beyond our re: 
Wants, or incroached on the Welfare and Happine!| 
of others, it defeats its own End, or, in other WordsFentire 
diſappoints us of that very Good which it led us t@Qnities 
purſue; and is moreover, by the juſt Order of NatureFunqn ; 
made the Source of continual Diſquiet and VexationFon, an 
Suppoſing then that we have aſſociated the Ideas offi bet. 
Happineſs, Content and Repoſe, to a boundleſs anꝗ object 


unremitting Purſuit of Power or Pleaſure, and a 
. : likew1 
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likewiſe annexed to this Phantom the Proſpects of 
Friendſhip, Good-fellowſhip, Honour among the gay 
ow buſy Part of Mankind, and the like, no ſooner 
do we ſet out in the favourite Courſe, but the jaded 
appetites recoil with Satiety and Diſguſt on us; 
the Paſſion is whetted, and yet the Pleaſure grows ſtale 
by Indulgence ; Mankind are regarded by us only 
is Tools of our Power, or Miniſters of our Pleaſure 
ſo that by Degrees the kind Affections loſe their In- 
ſuence, and, in their room, ſuſpicious Jealouſy, Pride, 
Envy, and all the rancorous Paſſions exerciſe an unli- 
mited Dominion. When this Siſterhood of Furies has 
once taken Poſſeſſion of us, then farewel to Peace and 
Tranquility, farewel to the ſober Exerciſe of Reaſon, 
nd the ſweet Flow of a good Temper. Add to all, 
frequent Diſappointments, Rivalſhips, Falls, Venal De- 
dendence, Servitude, Infolence of Power, Caprice of 
he Fair, Contempt of the Wiſe and Good, and For- 
tne and Strength ſpent in the Chace; I ſay, put all 
theſe together, and then judge, whether ſuch a Courſe 
of Experience may not ſuffice to convince any Perſon 
of ordinary Attention, that there is not ſo ſtrict an 
Union between Haßpineſi, and the Purſuits of Power 


ind Pleaſure, as was at firſt apprehended. Thus, 
doth the inward and outward Effects of the unre- 


trained Indulgence of any Paſhon are Natural Sam- 
firs or Experiments of the Falſhood of the Mociationt, 
ind ſerve alſo to ſhew, that a contrary diſagreeable 
det of Ideas accompany them, as certainly as thoſe 
more pleaſurable ones, of which we thought them 
entirely, or principally compoſed. Are not ſuch Cala- 
nities, therefore, warning Alarms to us, that we are 
won a falſe Scent, that we have maimed our Conltituti- 
on, and muſt change our Temper and Conduct, in order 
to better our State ? Do they not ſhew us both Sides of 
Objects, teach us to obſerve the Conſequences of our 


Vor. U. * Conduct, 
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of plowing Deſire, the Agonics of Remorſe, a Sen lil 
of Infamy and Diſgrace among all but his immediate? 
Dependents, and the Fears of a fature Reckoning 

By theſe inward Pains ſimilar and yet far ſuperior id 


thoſe which we ſay afflict the Body, the Patient mv 4; 
be convinced, that he is in a ſhattered disjointd the 
State, and can never be well till the Paſſion is ſubdued Ml by 
which gave them Birth, and continues to feed them? 
hee inward Symptoms, joined to thoſe outward C:Mb 
I ities, in which theſe Vices have involved him, ſuch fac 
as the Ruin of his Fortune, Health and Reputation M Fn 
not only require, but compel, and induce, a kind cof@ vit 


Neceſſity upon him to obſerve the Method of Cure onc 
wich Nature points out to him ; namely, the breaking ra 
thoſe falſe Aſflociations, which corrupted his Taſtef 
and pe age er. his Conduct; and forming that trug freq 
oy hof Cod and MU, Virt: 4e and ce, upon whic en. 
2 virtuous Temper and Conduct depend. But, ſay 1: | 


ee the Laws of AJjeciation and of Habs une 
rivet the Diſorder, and prevent qmoſt the very Poll ict 
bility of a Cure, Undoubtedly they make it very diet E. 


ficulr, yet not quite deſperate. To ſettle a juſt Lacks of 01 
breaking wrong Allociations, and forming rig bio 
ones would require much Time, great Pains, und 
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(act Obſervation; but Nature herſelf does ſomcthin both 
towards it, and I beg Leave to offer a few imperſed rain 
Hints concerning her Proceſs, 0 


Wuzx any Paſſion has leap'd the Bounds aſſigne ind 4 
it by Nature, that is fo. ſay, gone beyond our rea: o. 
Wants, or incroached on the Welfare a. Happinect more 
others, it defeats its own End, or, in other Words 
d:ſappoints us of that very Good which it led us tQnitioe 
purſae ; and is moreover, by the juſt Order of Nature hon: 
made the Source of continual Diſquiet and Vexation} on, 5 
Suppoſing then that we have aſſociated the Ideas olff;,, bet! 
Happine/s, Content and Repoſo, to a boundleſs and Object 
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likewiſe annexed to this Phantom the Proſpects of 
Friendſhip, Good-fellowſhip, Honour among the gay 
ww buſy Part of Mankind, and the like, no ſooner 
do we ſet out in the favourite Courſe, but the jaded 
mY] appetites recoil with Satiety and Diſguſt on us; 
re the Paſſion is whetted, and yet the Pleaſure grows ſtale 
ned by Indulgence ; Mankind are regarded by us only 
dem MW is Tools of our Power, or Miniſters of our Pleaſure; 
cso that by Degrees the kind Affections loſe their In- 
MY fence, and, in their room, ſuſpicious Jealouſy, Pride, 
tion I £ovy, and all the rancorous Paſſions exerciſe an unli- 
d of vitcd Dominion. When this Siſterhood of Furies has 
ure once taken Poſſeſſion of us, then farewel to Peace and 
king Tranquility, farewel to the ſober Exerciſe of Reaſon, 
alte d the ſweet Flow of a good Temper. Add to all, 
truMY :091e0t Diſappointments, Rivalſnips, Falls, Venal De- 
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vhic 1:dence, Servitude, Inſolence of Power, Caprice of 
\ farM 6s Fair, Contempt of the Wiſe and Good, and For- 
abi: Y:ne and Strength ſpent in the Chace; I ſay, put all 
Tol icſe together, and then judge, whether ſuch a Courſe 
y die? Experience may not ſuffice to convince any Perſon 
eth ordinary Attention, that there is not ſo ſtrict an 


rig: Union between Haine, and the Purſuits of Power 
„ nnd Pleaſure, as was at firſt apprehended, Thus, 
-thin Moth the inward and outward Effects of the unre- 
eric rained Indulgence of any Paſſion are Natural Sam- 

or Experiments of the Fallkood of the 4/ociations, 
GoneWind ſerve alſo to ſhew, that a contrary diſagreeable 
freier of Ideas accompany them, as certainly as thoſe 
pine more pleaſurable ones, of which we thought them 
' ordaertrely, or principally compoſed. Are not ſuch Cala— 
us tA nities, therefore, warning Alarms to us, that we are 
atureſſ won a falſe Scent, that we have maimed our Conſtituti- 
cationon, and mult change our Temperand Conduct, in order 
cas Ofto better our State? Do they not ſhew us both Sides of 
s andſobjects, teach us to obſerve the Conſequences of our 
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Conduct, and trace our Miſtakes and Miſery to their true 
Source, the falſe Opinion we had formed of Good and 
Evil? Are they not ſtrong Experimental Proofs, ſufficient 
to ſatisfy any Man who will think at all, that his Mind 
muſt continue the Seat of Remorſe and Pain, and can 
never regain true Serenity, 'till he keep his Deſires 
within the Bounds of Innocence ard Virtue, and ſa- 
crifice every Gratification incompatible with theſe ? 

„% Thus, Nature is a ſubordinate Phylician to the 
CC Supreme One, and Experience ſtands by, as her 
ce faithful Companion and Aſſiſtant, to carry on the 
« Cure; which is accompliſhed ſooner or later, ac- 
cording to the Strength of the Diſeaſe, the Diſpo- 
ſitions of the Paticnt, and that complicated Variety 
of Circumſtances from without, as well as from 
« within, which forward, or retard, his Recovery.” 

Max Inſtances might be given of the wonderful 
Force of thoſe inward Compunctions and Horrors, that 
ſometimes poſlels a guilty Mind, and are awakened 
there by the molt unexpected Circumſtances. When 
theſe are once let looſe upon the unhappy Patient, the 
beloved Aſlociations of /ztere/t, Power, or Pleaſure, 
burit aſunder like Bubbles of Air; the whole Scene of 
his paſt Life riſes full to his View, and appears big 
with Extravagance and Frenzy; the baſe or wicked 
Part he has acted, ſtares him in the Face, nor can 
he find any Relief from thoſe Stings of Remorſe which 
Pierce his inmoſt Frame, till he has diſcloſed his Guilt, 
expelled the exorbitant Paſſion, and becomes ſenſible 
to more worthy Sentiments and Aﬀections, 

I pazz gay, Gentlemen, your Acquaintance with 
Hilory and the World, will ſuggeſt to you many 
Examples of this knd, in which 1t mult be confeſſed, 
that the Hand of the Sovereign Phyſician of Nature 
I ſhall beg Leave to mention 
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is very conſpicuous. 


one, becauſe it is a true Story, and happened in a 
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neighbouring State not many Years ago. 
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A JEWELLER, a Man of a good Character and of 


onfiderable Wealth, having occaſion, in the Way of 
i Buſineſs, to travel at ſome Diſtance from the Place 
his Abode, took along with him a Servant, in order 
o take Care of his Portmanteau. He had along with 
m ſome of his belt Jewels, and a large Sum of Money 
p which his Servant was privy, The Maſter having 
ccalion to diſmount on the Road, the Servant 
atched his Opportunity, took a Piſtol from his Maſ- 
er's Saddle, and ſhot him dead on the Spot. Then 
Jing him of his Jewels and Money, and hanging a 
ge Stone to his Neck, he threw him into the ncareſt 
anal, With his Booty he made off to a diſtant Part 
the Country, where he had reaſon to believe, that 
"ther he nor his Maſter were known, There he 
gm to trade in a very low Way at firſt, that his 
vicurity might ſcreen him from Obſervation, and in 
e Courſe of a good many Years, ſeemed to rife by 
de natural Progreſs of Buſineſs, into Wealth and 
onfideration ; ſo that his good Fortune appeared at 
ce the Effect and Reward of his Induſtry and Virtue, 
t theſe he counterfeited the Appearances ſo well, that 
© grew into great Credit, married into a good Family, 
ad by laying out his hidden Stores diſcreetly, as he 
* Occaſion, and joining to all an univerſal Afﬀabi- 
ty, he was admitted to a Share cf the Government 
{the Town, and roſe from one Poſt to another, till 
t length he was choſen Chief Magiſtrate, In this Of. 
ce he maintained a fair Character, and continued to 
Hit with no {mall Applauſe, both as a Governor and 
Judge; till one Day as he fat on the Bench with 
me of his Brethren, a Criminal was brought before 
nem, who was accuſed of hwing murdered his Maſter. 
he Evidence came out full, the Jury brought in their 
erdict that the Priſoner was guilty, and the whole 


Picmbly waited the Sentence of the Preſident of the 


Q_2 Court, 
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Court, (which he happened to be that Day) with preat 
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Suſpence. Mean while he appeared to be in an unuſual 
Diſorder and Agitation of Mind, his Colour changed 
often ; at Jength he aroſe from his Seat, and coming 
down from the Bench, placed himſelf juſt by the un- 
fortunate Man at the Bar, to the no ſmall Aſtoniſh— 
ment of all preſent. You ſee before you,” ſaid he, 
addreſſing himſelf to thoſe who had ſat on the Bench 
with him, “ga ſtriking Inſtance of the juſt Awards 
* of Heaven, which this Day, after thirty Years 
e Conccalment, preſents to you a greater Crimina 
than the Man juſt now found guilty.” Then he 
made an ample Confeſſion of his Guilt, and of all its 
Apgravatione, particularly the Ingratitude of it to a 
Maſter who had raiſed him from the very Duſt, and 
repoled a peculiar Confidence in him; and told them 
in what manner he had hitherto ſcreen'd himſelf from 
public Juſtice, and how he had eſcaped the Obſervati- 
on of Mankind by the ſpecious Maſque he had wore. 
© But nov.” added he, “ no ſooner did this un- 
% happy Priſoner appear before us, charged with the 
« fame Crime 1 was conſcious of myſelf, than the crve 
6 Circumſtances of my Guilt, beſet me in all then 
«© Horrour, the Arrows of the Almighty ſtuck falt 
*© withinme, and my own Crime appeared fo atrocious 
« that ] could not conſent to pals Sentence againſt m) 
« Fellow Criminal, till I had firſt impannelled an 
« accuſed myſelf. Nor can I now feel any Relief fron 
« the Agonies of an awakened Conſcience, but by re 


« quring that Juſtice may be forth with done againſt me 


in the moſt public and ſolemn manner, for fo aggra 
« vated a Parricide. Therefore, in the Preſence o 
« the All- ſeeing God, the great Witneſs and Judge 0 
« my Crime, and beſore this whole Aſſembly, whe 
„ have been the Witneſſes of my Hypocriſy, I plea 
„ Guilty, and require Sentence may be paſſed again 
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* me as a molt notorious Malefactor.“ We may 
eaſily ſuppoſe the Amazement of all the Aſſembly, and 
eſpecially of his Fellow Judges. However, they pro- 
ceeded, upon his Confeſſion, to paſs Sentence upon him, 
ind he died with all the Symptoms of a pcnitent Mind; 
an exemplary Inſtance of the fatal Effects of an exor- 
bitant Paſſion, and the tremendous Juſlice of Provi- 
lence, in detecting one of the molt cool and artful 
Villains, aſter ſuch a long Concealment ! 

I Do not pretend to build any general Concluſions 
on ſuch extraordinary Caſes. All that 1 wonld argue 
for, is, that there are many Inſtances of Minds 
Lbouring under Diſorders, whether acute or chronical, 
m which they are compelled, by as pungent and irre- 
Litible Pains as thoſe mentioned by ict in Bo— 
dily Caſes; I ſay, inceſſantly compelled, to ſeek a 
Change of their State, of which Pains they can never 
totally rid themſelves, but by removing thofe Difor- 
ders which produced them. It tome Conſtitutions are 
lo callous as not to feel them, or ſo obdurate as to 
clit their Influence, this is no more than what hap- 
pens in {ome bodily Diſtempers, where the Patients 
are fo indolent, or ſo wilful, that they chuſe to con- 
tinue ill, rather than apply the proper Means of Cure, 

BuT I am aſraid, Gentlemen, I have detained you 
{ much longer than I intended, in endeavouring to 
iniwer Szplicius's Objections, that we mull refer 
de farther Conſideration of the Subject to another 
Evening. The Company agreed to $2p4r072's Propo- 
ſal, and broke up. 


(3-4 DIALOGUE 


DIALOGUE XX. 


S Philander has given us ſo agreeable a Taſls 
Jof ſound Practice, built on a true Pathology, or 
Theory of the different Kinds of Mental Diſorders, 
we mult inſiſt, ſaid Hiero, upon a more particular Ex. 
planation of his General Doctrine, and beg to hear a 
few of the moſt obvious and eaſy Rules of Practice. 
In this Requeſt, I hope, I ſhall be ſeconded by the rei 
of the Company. 

Tur Requeſt being warmly enforced, Philander, 
afier a ſhort Silence, ſaid ſmiling ; 

1 r1wD, Gentlemen, it is a dangerous thing to ſtart 
any Game in {uch a Company as this, unleſs one has 
a Mind to follow it. If I have really done what Hier 
pretends, one would think it were Merit ſufficient to 
exempt me from any farther Trouble in the Chace, 
at leaſt enough to provoke him and my other Friends 
to join init; from which Concurrence we might ex- 
pect better Entertainment upon the whole. But ſhould 
{ engage in it in good Earneſt, I am afraid it would 
prove not only taborious, but a very tedious Purſuit, 
For if chat be true, which Con/tant obſerved, and which 
indeed ſeems very probable, that the various Paſſions 
and Diſeaſes of the Mind, whether of the acute or 
chronical Kind, are to be traced up to our Sve reigu 
Tae of Happineſs, or what we call Gozd and ,; 
if this Ta/fe depends principally on thoſe Images 


of Things, or 4/;ciations of Ideas we have been ac- 
cuſtomed to form—and if theſe have their chief Seat 
and Empire in the Regions of the Imagination, chat 
Lalgratary of the Soul, in which the various Forms 
of Beauty and Cd are refined, compounded, ſeparat— 
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ed and prepared, for ſetting the active Powers in Mo- 
tion; 1 ſay, if this be the Caſe, then in order to the 
digeſting a juſt Syſtem of the Healing Art, it would 
be neceſſary to give a Theory of the Imagination; 
to deduce the Laws and Powers of 4jrciaticn ; and 
© trace thoſe Cauſes, whether External or Internal, 
more {mediate or more Remote, which CENCE. 
our Views and Paſhons, and form our Nanne 
But the laying open, in this Manner, the moſt wi 
erious Movements and delicate Operations of the 
Mind, would require a thorough Inſight into Human 
Nature, and, as I obſerved in our laſt Converſation, 
a long and attentive Experience of the complicated 
Phenomena of Human Life ; and therefore, I am 
afraid it would prove too bold and tedious an Enter- 
prize to attempt it in a looſe Converſation. 
All J ſhall pretend to do, wil be to draw together 
a few Rules, from ſome of the molt obvious Experi- 
ments whiciz have been made, and from certain Forms 
of Practice uſed by the moſt celebrated Maſters of the 
Art, Theſe may poſſibly ſuggeſt ſome uſeful Hints 
for our own private Regimen, but I do not ſuppoſe 
that they will extend to that infinite Varicty of Caſes 
which may befall the variable Conſtitution of frail 
and failiblegMortals, I hope, Gentlemen, you will 
excuſe me if I talk in a Mazitterial Stile, ſince YOu 
have put me upon preſcribing in Form, 

LET the diſtinct Species or Characters, the various 
and yet peculiar Symptoms and Appearances of the 
Diſeaſe, be carefully examined, that it may be accu- 
ratcly aſcertained, and that you may diſtinguiſh what 
is the Effect of Conſtitution or Natural Temper, from 
what is adventitious, or owing to extrinlic Cauſes 
and Accidents, If the Diſorder be interwoven with 
the original Conſtitution, you may moderate and allay, 
but can hardly expel it entirely, or new-model the 
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Conſtitution. Thus, if a Man be naturally choleric, 
effeminate, or cowardly, there are certain Charms by 
which you may ſooth, exalt, and fortify Nature ; but 
to maſter it altopether, is a work, I doubt, too ar- 
duous for Human Skill. 


ervet Avaritid, miſeroq; Cupidine Pedtus ? 
Surt Verba, & Voces, quibus hunc lenire dolore 
Poſſe, & magnam MIlarbi deponere Partem. 


Does Jealouſy of Want, or real Need, 

Or Thirſt of Wealth infatiable torment 

** Your ſickly Thoughts ? 
applied, 

Lenient of Grief, with Power to cure or ea I 

The Fever of your Soul;—_——— 


»< 


Ir the Diſtemper has p: oceeded from external and 
ac conn tal C auſes, there is a Probability of removing 
it altogether, . If for Inſtance, the Inſection has 
ariſen from certain Miſtakes in Education, or wrong 
Principles, it may be cured by rectifying theſe, and 
giving the Mind better Information. 

OBSERVE, accurately, the Seaſ77z5 of the Diſeaſe; 
at what Age, for Inſtance, it ſeizes the Patient, and 
at what Seaſons, whether in Times of Proſperity or 
Adverſity, of public or private Calamity, of Health or 
Sickneſs : For theſe I would call the Moral Se. r/ons, 
which greatly afte& the Diſeaſe by ſtrengthening or 
weakening it; a Attention to them 
derable Ute both in aſcertaining its Species, and indi- 
cating the Manner of Cure. There are Diſorders in- 
cident to a certain Age, to Yath, for Inſtance, which 
a maturer Age and cooler R ion will cure of ths em- 
tion. If your Pati. 
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Mind, it is much eaſier to apply a Remedy at that 
Time, than while Fortune ſmiles upon him; for he is 
then more mild and tractable, and his Reaſon, as well 
as Moral Feeling, is then more acute. I herefore 
urge him home with Applications ſuited to his Caſe, 
and the Proceſs of Cure will go on more ſucceſsfully, 
indeed in Caſes of Melancholy and Dejection of Mind, 
which ariſe from certain Misfortunes, the Cure of a 
particular Diſorder, as Superſtition, for inſtance, will 
be more difficult and precarious on that Account; and 
therefore the Buſineſs of a wiſe Phyſician, in ſuch a 
Caſe, will be, to introduce a more ferene and placid 
State of Mind, or to aſſiſt and point out to his Patient 
a Method of bettering his Circumſtances, an agreeable 
Change in which will render him more open and flex- 
ble - to Conviction and Perſuaſion. Again, tho” the 
Diſeaſe may appear to have more eſpecially a MN 
Caſt, yet it may ariſe chiefly from external Indiſpoſi- 
tion. This mult be carefully ſeparated from what is 
the effect of Temper and irregular Paſſions. In the 
ſormer Caſe the Patient had belt conſult his ordinary 
Phyſician, whoſe Advice will be of much more Avail 
than the moſt elaborate Moral Preſcriptions. But of 
this Sort enough was ſaid by Cor/tant formerly, Of 
them one may ſay what Dr. Prujean told his fair Pa- 
tient's Father, who conſulted him in a Cafe where Love 
was at the Bottom, © That in all his Books he knew 
of no Cure for his Daughter's Caſe,” 

THERE are likewiſe certain Times, or delicate Con- 
jundures, in which Nature is beſt diſpoſed towards a 
Change; for inſtance, when a Diſappointment or Check 
in the Patient's Purſuit, or the Shame of his Fault, or 
z particular flow of Good-Humour render him mere 
flexible, apter to feel and confeſs his Exorbitancics, 
and more willing to amend them. Cheriſh and endea- 
our to fix thoſe Seaſons by ſteady Reſolutions, frmer 
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Promiſes, and Exerciſes ſuited to them. Such happy 
Minutes often happen in Company, when the ſocia 
Spirit runs high, and amidſt the warm Effuſions of th 
Heart. Improve theſe to apply the Cure: They ar 
ſwift and not to be recalled. 

ENDEAVOUR, from an exact Obſervation of the 
Symptoms and Effects, to trace the Diſeaſe to its Cauſes 
at leaſt the /mediate and Proximate ones; for theſ 
are generally obvious enough, and lie much more open 
than ſuch as are Remote, which it is harder to trace 
becauſe of thcir ſubtile and diſtant ConneQions, Fron 
theſe the beit Indications of a Cure are to be drawn 
Then apply Remedies whoſe Qualities and Operatio 
Will have a contrary Eſſect. If, for Inſtance, the Di 
{eaſe has ariſen from bad Habits, you muſt endeavout 
to expel it by accuſtoming your Patient to a Series 6 
Actions, the very Reverie of thoſe: by which the il 
Habit was acquired and ſtrengthened, For as the ba 
Habit or Temper was contracted by Exerciſe, it is by 
contrary Exerciſe, that it muſt be unlearned. Thus 
Selt/hneſs, which is one of the earlieſt Diſpoſition 
(children are trained up in, and proves the Source of 
manifold Vices and Calamities, is generally formed b. 
an carly and unreſtrained Indulgence of their ſever 
Appetites and Paſſions, and their never having bec 
denied or croſſed in any thing by humouring thei: 
Vanity with exceſſive and indiſcreet Applauſe ; their 
Taſte of Pleaſure by a ſolitary Luxury; their Luſt 
of Power by a fond Partiality and Complaitance 
to all their Faults and freakiſh Humours, They mult 
tiacrefore be weaned from the Self/h Habit rea 
by firſt inuring them to ſmaller Inſtances of Self-denial, 
then to greater; ſometimes by denying, and at ache 
times by yielding to, their Deſires in leſſer Matters, to 
gain upon them in others of more Conſequence ; by 
making their Seltiſhneſs diſappoint its own Ends; but 
eſpecially by giving them a taſte of Liberality and Ge- 

neroſity; 
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neroſity; and engaging them, according to the Rules 
formerly preſcribed by 77ers, in frequent Acts of Hu- 
manity and Friendſhip; which will gradually unbind 
the contracted ſelfiſh Principle, and let looſe the Kind 
Affections to act more at large. 

Ir the Diſtemper has proceeded from miſtaken or 
narrow Notions of Intereſt, Advantage or Cain, ſup— 
poſe Wealth, Power or Preferment, theſe muſt be cor- 
rected; and the Patient's Views enlarged, but how 
is this to be done? By putting the Patient, if he is 
at all willing to liſten to Reaſon, upon examining this 
more, or leſs complicated Form of /zterg/?, which he 
purſues, of what Ingredients it is compoled, whether 
of Natural, Moral or Mixed Goods ; what is their 
ſeparate, or accumulative Value; or how far they con- 
duce to Happineſs, In order to determine this with 
more Exactneſs, let him, weigh carefully, how far the 
eſſential Properties or Characteriſtics of Good or Hal- 


pineſs belong to that Species of it which he courts, 778. 


Whether it may be properly called his own inde- 
pendent of others, and of the uncertain Accidents cf 
a variable Life, and conſequently, entirely unpre- 
carious, within the compaſs of his own Power, 
which may be enjoyed by him at all Times and 
every where, without forfeiting a greater Good, 
—— truly ſatisfying and which over-balances the 
Uls that may accompany it. But, though, upon a 
fiir Trial, it ſhould not be able to ſtand this Teſt, but 
appear deficient in ſeveral Articles, yet habitual Atten- 
tion to the I may have made it fo conſiderable, and 
a long Purſuit of it rendered the 74 ſo predominant, 
that this Review ſhall not be ſufficient to undo the 
Habit founded on it, or to engage the Patient in a 
more rational Courſe. Therefore it may be farther 
neceſſary to recollect, by what Proctſs or Chain of Ac- 
aJents, Education, Studies, Buſincis, Fortune, Friend, 

ſhips, 
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ſhips, Connections, and other Circumſtances, ſuch nar. 
row Views, and fo perverſe a Taſte of Good, has been 
formed; and then to proceed in counteratting thoſe 
by ſimilar Principles, yet of an oppolite Genius and 
Tendency, and by bringing Views, and Paſſions of a 
nobler kind of Play, firſt to counter-work, and then to 
fapplant their Influence. As ſome Natures are pecu- 
liarly ſenſible to Praiſe and Honour, I would employ 
this Principle to correct or reform certain Diſpoſitions, 
particularly the 8%, the Ambitious, the Vain, the 
Lazy, and the Tirmrous, Let their Fondneſs of Ap- 
plauſe be directed to right Objects, or to an honourable 
Sphere of Action; and then Praiſe, diſcreetly tempered, 
will ſerve only to quicken their Motion towards Vir- 
tue. Proſpects of Honour and Applauſe, in Conſe. 
quence of Liligence, Manhood and Reſolution, often 
preſented in real Examples, and offered in Part, as an 
Earneſt of larger Tribute, will be ſeaſonable Spurs to 
prompt the Stu, and Supports to infpirit the 71. 
marcus. But ſingular Delicacy muſt be uſed in the 
Application of ſuch a Cure: For an indifcreet Doſe of 
it, like too ſtrong a Perfume, will over-charge and an- 
noy the Conſtitution 3 but if given in Meaſure, like 
ſome grateful Odour, it will cheer and exhilarate the 
Spirits, To ſpeak more plainly, 1 would not praiſe 
any, eſpecially Children, for their natural Talents, 
whether of Body or Mind, or any outward Advantages 
whatſoever, their Strength, Beauty, Wit, Memory, or 
Saperiority to others in any Perfection, and far leſs for 
the Goods of Fortune; but for their Diligence, Regard 


to Truth, the Juſtneſs of their Moral Sentiments con- 


cerning Good and Ill, the Goodneſs of their Temper 
and Conduct. For Applauſe, on the Account of the 


former, will put them on a wrong Scent, and mult 
infallibly ſwell the Mind with Pride and Vain-glory; 
and cf Conſequence nouriſh low and ungenerous Prin- 


ciples 
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ciples of Action, highly derogatory to the Merit and 
Luſtre of Virtue, Thete Diſadvantages can never be 
compenſated by any Improvements made in fuch Ta- 
lents ; whereas that Praiſe which is referred to Moral 
Qualities and Actions will not only prevent the molt 
unnatural and dangerous Aſſociations of Ideas, eſpeci- 
ally in the Minds of young Perſons who are apt to 
place a great Value on thoſe Things they hear much 
commended, but likewiſe nurſe and cheriſh the riſing 
Seeds of Virtue, by confirming them in the Eſtcem of 
it; and will make them, in due Time, honeſt Friends, 
good Citizens, zealous Patriots, and what the Spec- 
tator pleaſantly calls, HEROES in Domeſtic Life, 

I wisH, ſaid Cnſtant, begging leave to interpoſe 
a Word, this laſt Preſcription were more minded than 
it is in the Buſineſs of Education, eſpecially by thoſe 


vho preſide in the Education of the Fair-Sex, and by 


thoſe too who profeſs to be their Admirers. To an- 
nex Ideas of Merit, or, which is the ſame thing, to 
be laviſh of Praiſe and Compliment, to any thing but 
Virtue, or good Conduct, is to miſlead and corrupt the 
Mind. There are two kinds of Pride; the firſt, where 
we aſcribe Merit to ourſelves. on Account of the Gifts of 
Nature or Fortune; the ſecond, where we over-rate our 
own Merit, or ſet an higher Value than we ought, on 
any Quality we poſſeſs, or fancy we poſſeſs. The firſt 
kind is owing to a wrong Aﬀſociation of Ideas, which 
is for the molt part formed in Children, by praiſing 
tnem for thoſe Things that do not deſerve Praiſe ; as 
for their fine Cloaths, an handſome Face, genteel Ad- 
dreſs, and the like tranſcendent fine Qualities. The 
Miſchiefs of this wrong Aſſociation are innumerable ; 
it enters into every Part of our Conduct; we impoſe, 
and are pleaſed to be impoſed on by others in almoſt 
every Inſtance; we praiſe this Man's, fine Taſte, the 
other's Wit, his Shrewdneſs, his Politeneſs or rather 

his 
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his Servility of Manners, till we deſcend even to his 
Vices and Follies, ſo they be_but faſhionable, And 
what wonderful Encomiums do we beſtow on his ſine 
Gardens, noble Houſes, elegant Furniture, ſplendid 
Equipage, and a thouſand other Gewgaws, all inimi. 
tably fine, and to be ſure, molt undoubted Badges of 
illuſtrious Merit ! But when the Ladies are in que. 
ſtion, with how many Fine Things are they ſet off! 
Says Eugenio, who can deſcribe their Shape, their Face, 
their Air, their Voice, their Gate, their Taſte of Dreſs? 
All enchanting, all divine ! Who would not admire, 
I believe I ſhould have ſaid, adore ſuch Divine Crea- 
tures ? In ſhort, I believe one half of the Vices and 
Follies of the Sex, are owing to ſuch wrong Aſſocia- 
tions. Let their Partners in Guilt ſhare in the Blame, 
EvuGtx10 was going to reply when Philander, ſmile- 
ing, reſumed the Diſcourſe ; I thank Conſtant, for his 
Remark, in which I fee no Reaſon why Eugenio ſhould 
think himſelf intereſted for all his Friend has ſaid, and 
ſhall go on to ſuppoſe the Mind inflamed and diſor- 
dered by ſome other wrong Aſſociations ; for inſtance, 
a falſe Species of PLEAsURE, which is generally a very 
Mixed Form. How is it poſſible to undeceive the un- 
happy Patient, and allay the Fever of Deſire, which 
boils in every Vein, but by the ſame kind of Regimen 
with that before propoſed ; vi. by ſeparating the Parts 
of which the pleaſurable Phantom conſiſts ; --- ſhewing 
what it has of its own, and what it borrows from an- 
other and nobler Claſs of Pleaſures ;---fairly calculat- 
ing the Pains neceſſary to the Purchaſe, thoſe that 
accompany it, and in which it terminates z---and what 
Pleaſures it robs us of ;. but eſpecially by preſenting 
a more auguſt and generous kind of it, which is nei- 
ther uſhered in, nor attended with ſuch Pains, and 
clogged with none or fewer of thoſe Inconveniencies 
that abate the other kinds ? By theſe and the like in- 
ſtructive 
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ſtructive Methods, in which the Appeal muſt be madæ 
to the Patient's own Experience and Feelings, yu 
muſt endeavour to expoſe the falſe Species which he 
admires, and ſhow that the Admiration itſelf is wrong 
and ill-founded, or that the Paſſion built upon it is 
faulty in ſome reſpect, either as it leads him to wrong 
Meaſures for gratifying it, or diverts him from nobler 
Purſuits, 1 | 

AGAIN, if the Mind be troubled with Super/?iticr: 
and religious Panics, thoſe Errors and Prejudices from 
which they originally ſprung, muſt be detected ; the 
Deity mult be repreſented in a fair and true Light, 
poſſeſſed of a perfect Excellence, of that impartial and 
univerſal Goodneſs, which renders him ſupremely ami- 
able, and creates Confidence and Truſt, inſtead of 
Averlion and Dread, --- his Works mult be vindicated 
as perfectly good; --- his Adminiſtration muſt appear 
the Reſult of conſummate Wiſdom and Love ; --- and 
his Service be exhibited as ſober, rational, and altoge- 
ther benign; and then thoſe Phantoms of Suſpicion 
and Terror, which havnted the Mind, will yaniſh 
with the falſe Opinions that raiſed them, 

Bur if this dark and ſullen Diſeaſe has ariſen from 
a blacker Source, the Perverſcne's and Malignity of 
the Heart, rather than the cloudy Notions of the Head, 
the Cure muſt penetrate much deeper, and you muſt 
begin with cleanſing and repairing the Conſtitution, 
before you can expect to remove thoſe gloomy Paſ- 
ſons, which ſeldom fail of harraſſing a Mind at Vari- 
ance with itſelf, and in a State of Hoſtility with all 
around it. In this View then it is rather to be con- 
ſidered as a Symptom. or Concomitant of another Vi- 
ſeaſe, than a diſtinct one by itſelf, aud fo muſt undergo 
the Fate of its Parent. 

Is the Diſorder the Effect of Severity in the Parents 
or Maſters, then Sweetneſs, mild Treatment, and other 

Cordials, 
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Cordials, mult be uſed, to encourage and embolden 
the Patient, and raiſe his dejected Spirits. Or has 
exceſſive Indulgence and Parental Fondneſs enervated 
his Mind, and made him petulant and imperious, he 
muſt be reſtored to Hardineſs and Modeſty by a firmer 
and more equal Conduct. 

BETORE Philander proceed any farther, ſaid Sin- 
plicius, I beg he will allow me to deſire one Thing of 
him. 

PrAyY what is that, ſaid Philander ? 

I OBs$ERVE, replied Simplicius, that, in this Courſe 
of Moral or Spiritual Medicine, which our Preſideut 
has gone thrpugh, he has ſtrongly recommended an 
accurate Attention to thoſe Symptoms, which accom- 
pany, or belong to the Diſorders of the Mind, as a 
neceſſary Step towards the facilitating their Cure. Now 
will Ph://ander be fo good as to let us a little more into 
his Meaning, and explain, by an Example, how that Ob- 
{ſervation is tobe taken, and the Purpoſe it may ſerve ;1 
know it is abſolutely neceſſary in Bodily Caſes, and 
anſwers excellent Ends, and therefore want to ſee its 
Uſe in the Diſeaſes of the Mind, which are full as 
intereſting. 

IT is no hard Matter, ſaid Philander, to ſatisfy 
Simplicius, how the Thing is to be done, and for what 
Purpoſes it ſerves. But it is a more difficult and de- 
licate Buſineſs to make an exact Judgment, and take a 
true Regilter of the peculiar Symptoms which belong to 
each Diſeaſe, and diſtinguiſh it from all others. In 
general, by attending to the Symptoms, we diſcover 
the Genius and Cauſes of the Diſeaſe, and the Methods 
which Nature takes to ſubdue and expel it; and by 
theſe Means are taught the moſt effectual Way to ſe- 
cond her Intentions in the Recovery of the Patient, 
For thoſe very Symptoms, as Sgphron well obſerved 


formerly, are the ſalutary Efforts and Struggles of 
Nature, 
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len Nature, whether they are more ſecret or more open, 
has by which ſhe endeavours to diſengage herſelf from the 
ted oppreſſive Load, and indicates a Cure, So that a faith- 
be Na Regilter of theſe muſt be the trueſt Key to unlock 
ner te Secrets of Nature, and fulfil her Intentions. But 
you will perhaps better underſtand what I mean by 
wr aking a particular Inſtance ; and let that be the Di- 


ö eaſe or Paſſion of JEALOUSY. It begins with 
faint Suſpicions, weak Fears of ſome Affront or Injury 
o one's Love, then ſtronger, and gradually ſtronger 


rſe ill; theſe grow from light Preſumptions, and are 
leut onfirmed by Degrees, by little accidental Coinciden- 
an des of Time, Place, or other minute Circumſtances : 
M- Reports or Surmiſes ſuggeſted from different Hands, 
5 1 Wihecially if they appear without Deſign, and riſe above 
o Wine another, or add ſomething new, greatly ſtrengthen 
nato ue Suſpicions, and theſe ſink ſo much the deeper into 
Ob- Ine Mind, if it is in a State otherwiſe violently moved, 
51 gaſſionate or melancholic, depreſſed in its Circum- 
and fances, or particularly acute in its Perceptions at the 
is Wrime, inflamed by Liquor, or enlivened by Company. 
* Wrhe Patient begins now to ſee every thing in the 
| lackeſt Colours, dwells-on all the little Circum- 
isly tinces that confirm the Paſſion, aggravates them 
hat beyond their due Size and Proportion; — then fol- 
de- by ſudden Starts and Sallies of Thonght and Paſſion; 
ads ——dreadful Suſpence between Fear and Hope, 


> wuſpicion and wonted Confidence ſucceed quick to 
ach other; eager Deſires to be ſatisfied, and to 
lave his Suſpicions confirmed, yet Horror at the 
Thought, mixed with pleaſing Illuſions that all may 
de a Dream ; Fluctuation of Opinions and Deſigns, 
But when Suſpicion is ripened into Aſſurance, 


We: den follows Averſion, keen Indignation, dire Hate, 

* n eager Propenſity to Revenge; with ſtrong Intervals 

_ Love and Paſſion between, like the hot Fits of an 
3 


Ague, 
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Ague, which ſucceed the ſhivering and cold; the **© 
uſher in deſperate Reſolutions, which are ſoon ſug x 
ceeded by quick Convulſions of Remorſe and Hoy = 
ror, At length the Creature being wrought up fl © 
Fury by this Tumult of oppoſite Paſſions, is capah ay 
of attempting any thing, and the Paſſion is ſeldot As 
ſoothed or laid, but by the Deſtruction of the pe Ion 
ſons who were the unhappy Occaſions of it; or el pe 
having ſpent itſelf, by the Violence of its Fermen aol 
it ſubſides at length into a cool Hate, or perfect I; oF 
difference. This, Gentlemen, is a Sketch, but I cot * 
feſs a very rude and imperfect one of what 1 mean * 
But from the gradual} Workings of Nature, durit 15 
the whole Proceſs of the Paſſion, we may deduce t 7 
genuine Indications of a Cure. Fealouſy general * 
takes place where there is a ſtrong Love, and is more * * 
leſs violent in Proportion to ihe Strength and Fer - 
of that Paſſion, As nothing can ſatisfy it ſhort of af Fail 
turn of Affection, ſo it can bear no Rival; Nature inten 8 
ing by this to bind the Mara] Connection the faiter, f 4 
the ſurer Propagation and Support of Society: Whe == 
ever, therefore, there is any Appearance of a Breach . 

this Connection, the Imagination takes the Alar:a, 2 + 1 
brooding over the real or ſuppoſed Injury, produces t SN 
violent Convulſion we call JEALOUSY, which 15 | 
but the Frenzy, or the Corruption and Excets of Loy _ 
ſeeking to recover and be entirely re-united to its ? * 
tural Object from which ir was, or thought itſelf <& 
vorced by the apprehended Infidelity, Iwo Indie . 
tions, therefore, ſeem to riſe out of the Diſorder. I vill 


fiſi is to diſabuſe, or undeceive the unhappy Patie 15 
by a fair and careful Examination into thoſe Circufl PPA 
ſtances or Preſumptions, which gave Birth to the f 
ſion. The Second is, to endeayour to revive a 
dwell upon thoſe Impreſſions of Honour, Worth, 
Friend/hip, which created the ſirſt Attachment to 
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Perſon beloved, and by that Means to kindle a-freth 
the antient Love. Whatever contributes to introduce 
this, like a Balſamic Infuſion into ſome feſtered Sore, 
allays the unnatural Heat, and ſweetens thoſe corroſive 
Humours that infected and preyed upon the Temper- 
As in Hypochondriac Caſes the Spirits are ſuppoſed by 
ſome to flow with an unequal Courſe, and light upon 
ome tender or debilitated Part, where Nature is leaſt 
able to bear the Shock of ſuch an unuſual Flow; ſo 
in the Paſſion of Jealouſy the whole Current of Thought 
and Imagination, running in the Channel of the ſup- 
poſed Affront, reſts upon that tender Paſſion of Love, 
rankles it to an exceſſive Degree; turns every Inci- 
dent into the Colour of the Prepoſſeſſion, and exalts 
Deſire into Frenzy and Hate. But the diverting the 
Thoughts from that dark Side to fairer Views of the 
Object, and the introducing a more gentle and healing 
Pallion, makes a Revulſion of the acrimonious Hu- 
mours, and turns the Current of the Mind into the ac- 
cuſtomed Channels of Confidence, Friendſhip © nd Love, 

Ir our Preſident will give me Leave, ſaid Eugenio, 
I would tell a Story, that relates to the very Subject 
ve are upon, and which the Obſervations he hath made 
bring full into my Mind. I believe when the Compa- 
ny hears it, they will think ita pretty ſtrong Confirma- 
tion of his Remarks on the Diſeaſe now named, and 
the Methods of its Cure, I had it from good Autho- 
rity when I was Abroad, and you may depend upon 
it as an Account of a real Tranſaction. 

A rETTyY Italian Nobleman, who lived in a little 
Village in the Neighbourhood of Fereuce, had been 
happy-many Years in the Poſſeſſion of one of the 
faireſt and moſt virtuous of her Sex. He was a Man 
of good natural Parts, and had an high Senſe of Vir- 
tue, with very ſtrong Paſſions, which the ſervile De- 
pendence of his Vallals, and the Authority he had 

been 
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been accuſtomed to exerciſe, without Controul, with 
in his own ſmall Principality, conſpired ſtill to heigh 


356 


ten. His good Senſe was moreover clouded by a 
unſufferable Vanity; ſo that when he had got an 
Whim or Prepoſeſſion into his Head, it was next te 
impoſſible to cure him of it. He was exceedingly fon 


of his Wife, nor did ſhe fail to make Returns witly 


equal Tenderneſs and Delicacy : Yet notwithſtanding 
this, he began to entertain Suſpicions of her Virtue 
He would ſometimes look at her with an exſtatic Ten 
derneſs, and, after the moſt endearing Careſſes, turn fro 

her with Sullenneſs, as fancying ſhe had receiv'd the 

coldly, or at leaſt not with that Tranſport of Paſo! 
he expected, or thought they deſerved. Sometimes he 
would toſs and rowl about all alone in his Bed, as be 
himſelf afterwards confeſſed, revolving her whole Be 
haviour of late, putting the ſtrangeſt Conſtruction o 
every Word and Action, and interpreting her mol 
innocent Smiles, which ſhe ſcattered without thinking 
on all his Friends who came to his Houſe, into Deſign 
of Allurement or Conqueſt, Thus would his Thought 
boil, and his Paſſions ferment into Frenzy, and the 
would he ſtart from his Bed, and run about the Roo 

in a Whirlwind of Fury, with ghaſtly Looks, an 
Eyes rolling like a Madman's. He had for ſome Day 
and Nights continued in this uncomfortable tate 
when one Night returning Home pretty late, fluſterec 
with Liquor, he found his Door ſhut ; he knocked 
hard, but could not for ſome time get Entrance; which 
made him continue knocking without Intermiſſion 
At length he was let in, and as he was going up Stair 
he found one ſlipping ſoftly by him, as afraid of being 
diſcovered. Immediately it {truck him that this wa 
his Wife's Gallant ; he called aloud ſeveral Times fo 
Lights, hoping to make ſome Diſcovery, but as it wa 


a pretty while before they were brought, the Strange 
hac 
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ad Time to make his Eſcape. This confirmed Thy- 
nander's Suſpicions, and made him dart like Lighten- 
ng into his Wife's Apartment. She ſeemed to be, and 
rally was, much ſurprized at the Noiſe that was made, 
nd the unuſual Diforder and Fury in which her Hus- 


Wand appeared. Without helitating a Moment, Thy- 


nander pulled her out of the Bed upon the Floor, and, 
3 if her Guilt had been certain and notorious, poured 
brth a Storm of Reproaches, accompanied with a Vol- 
ky of Oaths and Menaces. The Compoſure of Scbri- 
s Appearance and Behaviour, joined to the moſt 
blemn Proteſtations of her Innocence, made no Im- 


Mircflion on her frartic Huſband, Equally unmoved 
ich her Tears and ſoothing Language, he havled her 


bout, beat her unmercifully, and then left her for 
tead, Being returned to his own Apartment, he ran 
and down like one diſtracted, tore his Hair, beat 
iis Breaſt, foamed at the Mouth, roared aloud as if he 
tad been on the Rack, blaſphemed againſt Heaven, 
curſed his Wife as one of the moſt abandoned, and 
timſelf as one of the unhappieſt Wretches that ever 
ved, In this Manner did Thymander paſs the Night. 
Next Day the ſame dreadful Scene was in ſome Degree 
ited over again. After various black Deſigns, and a 
thouſand Convulſions of Thought, his Mind fixed at 
ength upon a terrible Way, being aſſured of Scbrina's 
Guilt, There was a young Gentleman of Florence, 
of a good Family, but ſmall Fortune, who came to 
the Country for the Benefit of the Air, and uſed ſome- 
times to viſit in the Family. As he had an agreeable 
Perſon, and was very ſoft and engaging in his Man- 
ders, Thymander ſuſpected from thele, and other tri- 
ling Circumſtances, that he was the Perion who car- 
ricd on the ſuppoſed Correſpondence with his Wife. 
To him therefore he commanded Sobrina to write a 
Letter, which he dictated himſelf, in an obliging Strain, 

inviting 
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inviting him to a private Interview. He withal ordered 
her to entertain Timcles with great Frankneſs and Ci. 
vility, and ro make him an Offer of what Money he 
might have Occaſion for, while he continued in the 
Country. At the ſame time he drew out a Poinard, 
made her feel the Point of it, and told her that he was 
reſolved to be a Witneſs of their Interview behind 
the Arras; and, if from their Behaviour, he could dif. 
cover the lea't Symptoms of Guilt, he would ſend them 
both to the Devil, as the juſt Reward of their damned 
Crimes. Sina told her unhappy Huſband, with a 
noble Aſſurance, that, having appealed to Heaven for 
the Vindication of bas Innocence, ſhe w illingly left 
her Cauſe to their common Judge, and would reſt 
its Deciſion upon the Iſſue he propoſed, 

Tut Letter was ſent; and between that and the 
Time of the Aſſignation, 75 mander took Care that no 
other Meſſage from his Wife ſhould reach Timocles, 
to put him on his Guard. At length the awful Hour 
of Trial came; Thymander took his Station, and, 
through an Hole in the Arras, obſerved what paſſed 
between T7mzcles and his Wife, we may believe with 
dreadful Suſpence. Sorina, putting on a ſmiling Air, 
received Timocles with an eaſy Frankneſs, deſired him 
to ſet down, and aſked him wherein ſhe could ſerve 
him during his Stay in the Place. Timocles thanked 
her in an handſome Manner, but ſaid he did not know 
any thing in which he ſhould need to trouble her 
while he {taid in the Country. S9brina (till inſiſted, 
that if he had any Occaſion for Money or Bills while 
he continued in their Neighbourhood, he might freely 
command her. 


and Generolity ; yet behaved with great Diſtance and 
Shew of Reſpect, acknowledged her kind Offers in very 
obliging Terms, which if he had occaſion for, he 

would 


Timacles ſeemed a good deal ſurprized 


and out of Countenance, at ſuch unexpected FrankneſsÞ 
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ould gratefully accept, but had no Proſpect at preſent 


| giving her any Trouble. Then riſing up, he took 
Leave in the moſt reſpectful Manner, without a 
he gle Word or Look, that could fix any Suſpicion of 
he e lcaſt previous erithinal Intimacy. Socbrina behaved 
d, | along with an amazing Compoſure, or rather a kind 
vas I ſerene Majeſty, in which there was nothing fearful 
nd . forward, forbidding or inviting, being ſupported by 
li- fill Conſciouſneſs of her own Innocence, and an en- 
em Ie Reſignation to the Will of Heaven, When Ti- 
ned e, was gone, the Huſband came forth from his 
1 2 wking-place, and confeſſed, that hitherto indeed he 
5 d diſcovered nothing that could fix Guilt upon her, 
eft 


it that he muſt make a farther Trial of her before he 
relt Ng admit her to his former Confidence and Love. 
Wurz Things were in this Criſis, Sorina who 
the ald not bear that the Affair ſhould continue in that 
t no W:fuating and doubtful State, ſent for a Prieſt, who 


cles, donged to a neighbouring Convent, and uſed ſome- 
Tour Ines to viſit her Huſband, an old Man of a venerable 
and, Wharacter, celebrated for his Wiſdom and Sanctity: i 
aſſed Wo him ſhe communicated the whole unfortunate Story, 
with id begged his belt Advice, The pious Father deſired 
Air, 


r to open the whole Affair to him in her Huſband's 
reſence, to which ſhe readily conſented. Both Par- 
es told the Story before him, each in their own Way, 
hmander, with the utmoſt Diſorder and Diſtraction 
his Looks and Language, he. exaggerated every 
ircumſtance, frequently interrupted his Wife, and 
iſted, ud not forbear venting himſelf in Language not fit 
vhileſh be uſed before one of ſuch a Character. Sebring 
reely d her Part of the Story with a Simplicity which no 
rizedÞ:t could imitate, and an Intrepidity which nothing 
nels Innocence could inſpire; looked her Huſband full 
andÞ the Face with a Steadineſs and Aſſurance that be- 
VeryFoke a Mind, at once conſcious of its own Purity, 


"be and 
ould 
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and ſenſible of the high Injury done her. Her Lan Ms 
guage was ſmooth and unbroken, her whole Account. 
clear and coherent, At the ſame time her Spirit val. 
wound up to ſuch a Pitch of Fervour and Enthuſiaſn« 
that ſhe ſeemed raiſed above herſelf, and the Weakne:M« 
of her Sex, There were no Tears, no Sighs, nf 
Womaniſh Complaints, not even Expoſtulations. Hei 
Accent, Manner and Behaviour, were indeed vehemen vo 
and pathetic, but all equal, uniform, and ſuſtained bind 
the very Spirit and Flame of Virtue, ber 
Tur honeſt Eccleſiaſtic was moved exceedingly at n 
intereſting a Scene; however he choſe at that time . nar 
ſay but little; the little he did ſay was chietly addreſſe non 
to Thmander; he ſpoke eſpecially to his Paſſions Mae 
Love and Shame; both which he endeavoured to that 
waken, by appealing to his good Senſe and Candour..... 
whether a Woman, who had ai] along maintained ſuc hd 
a fair Character, and who had ſpoke, acted, and behayiifl, pr, 
ed, in the Manner ſhe did, in ſo ſevere a Trial as hho 
had made her paſs through, could poſſibly give jule 1 
ground for ſuch unworthy Suſpicions, or had deſerveſ han 
ſuch unworthy Uſage. Thymander replied, that ing 1 
greateſt Offenders are generally the moſt notorious Di d th 
ſemblers ; that his own Conduct had been God- iH lim 
(theſe were his very Words; ) that he had bee guage 
torn indeed upon the Rack, but had triumphed in ti inow 
mid{t of his Tortures ; and had maintained all tand at 
Dignity of Virtue, in a Conjuncture, that would hayſhe, in 
tried and ſhaken the Strength of an Angel. Befoſind er 
the Father took leave, he adviſed Sobrina in private .q | 
to continue in the ſame calm, gentle and cond hav- 
ce ſcending Temper which ſhe had hitherto poſlleſſed{ſ wine 
to forbear all kind of Expoſtulations with hq. myſ 
4 Huſband; to try all the ſoft inſinuating Wa or 


&« ſhe could think of, to compole his Spirit, and ui. forg 


<« rayel his Suſpicions, when ſhe ſaw him in a cool cann 
++ Mood V 
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an, Mood : and to bend her utmolt Efforts to revive 
bunt that tender Paſſion, which he once entertained for 
wa her; and he did not doubt but ſhe would effectually 
aſm* ſupplant his Jealouſy, and, with the Aſſiſtance of 
| Heaven, make a ſecond Conqueſt more firm and 
laſting than the firſt.” 

S-brina faithfully followed the Father's Advice, and 
took every Opportunity of ſoothing him into Kindneſs 
ind Good-humour, Mean time one Day, while they 
rere together, the ſame Prieſt came in, and told y- 
nander he was juſt come from confeſſing a poor Wo- 
man that had lately ſerved in their Family, and being 

now on her Death-bed, had confeſſed, that ſhe had been 
ns qche unhappy enen of 7. nee Jealouſy, and 
that her Gallant was the Perſon whom he ſuſpected of 
carrying on a Correſpondence with his Wite, and who 
had ſo narrowly eſcaped being diſcovered by him. As 
Proof of this, he delivered him a Letter, atteſting 
thoſe Facts, and ſigned by the Woman herſelf, When 
the Prieſt was gone, Thymander ſeemed much eaficr 
than he had been for ſome time paſt. Scbyina, think- 
Jing him now more ſenſible to gentle Impreſſions, ſeiz- 
ed the critical Minute, fell down on her Knees before 
im, and plied him with thoſe alluring Airs and Lan- 
age, which the Sex, when they have a Mind to it, 
know how to employ with ſuch irreſiſtible Perſuaſion , 
md at length ſo thoroughly melted him, that he caught 
her in his Arms with the ſtrongeſt Ardour of Pallion, 
and cried out, © My dear Sina, you have conquer- 
ed me. Truth and Virtue have conquered me, I 
* here wronged, cruelly wronged, the beſt and moſt 
' virtuous Woman that lives. I accuſe and condenin 
| myſelf more bitterly ten thouſand times, than you 
dor the whole World can poſſibly do. If you can 
forgive ſuch, and ſo aggravated an Injury, yet I 
cannot forgive myſelf; 1 thall reckon the Remainder 
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and ſenſible of the high Injury done her. Her Lan Ms 

guage was ſmooth and unbroken, her whole Account 

clear and coherent. At the ſame time her Spirit wag« 

wound up to ſuch a Pitch of Fervour and EnthuſiaſnMW« 
that ſhe ſeemed raiſed above herſelf, and the Weakne:MY« 

of her Sex. There were no Tears, no Sighs, ng. 
Womaniſh Complaints, not even Expoſtulations. HeM 
Accent, Manner and Behaviour, were indeed vehemen 
and pathetic, but all equal, uniform, and ſuſtained b 
the very Spirit and Flame of Virtue. 

Tut honeſt Eccleſiaſtic was moved exceedingly at , 
intereſting a Scene; however he chole at that time t. 
ſay but little; the little he did ſay was chieſly addreſſe 
to Thymander ; he ſpoke eſpecially to his Paſſions « 


| 
Love and Shame; both which he endeavoured to * 
waken, by appealing to his good Senſe and Candou wy: 
whether a Woman, who had all along maintained ſuc,q 
a fair Character, and who had ſpoke, acted, and behav pr. 


ed, in the Manner ſhe did, in ſo ſevere a Trial as hMho; 
had made her paſs through, could poſſibly give jule! 
ground for ſuch unworthy Suſpicions, or had deſerreſ han 

ſuch unworthy Uſage. Thymander replied, that ina! 
greateſt Offenders are generally the molt notorious Diff, 1th 
ſemblers; that his own Conduct had been God-lik kim, 

(theſe were his very Words; ) that he had bee zuage 
torn indeed upon the Rack, but had triumphed in t ino 
midlt of his Tortures; and had maintained all tind a 
Dignity of Virtue, in a Conjuncture, that would hayſſhe, in 
ried and ſhaken the Strength of an Angel. Befoſand cr 
the Father took leave, he adviſed Sebring in privat$« e 

© to continue in the fame calm, gentle and condg« hay 
« ſcending Temper which ſhe had hitherto poſlleſſedfſs „irt 
to forbear all kind of Expoſtulations with hꝗ. my 
to try all the ſoſt infinuating Wa or 


Cc 


« Huſband; 


ce ſhe could think of, to compole his Spirit, and ug. forg 
« rayel his Suſpicions, when ſhe ſaw him in a cool cant 
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„Mood; and to bend her utmolt Efforts to revive 
that tender Paſſion, which he once entertained for 
« her; and he did not doubt but ſhe would effectually 
8 ſupplant his Jealouſy, and, with the Aſſiſtance of 
„Heaven, make a ſecond Conqueſt more firm and 
laſting than the firſt.“ 

Sabrina faithfully followed the Father's Advice, and 
took every Opportunity of ſoothing him into Kindneſs 
ind Good-humour. Mean time one Day, while they 
rere together, the ſame Prieſt came in, and told Thy- 
at ander he was juſt come from conſelling a poor Wo- 
ne inan that had lately ſerved in their Family, and being 
reſleWnow on her Death-bed, had confeſſed, that ſhe had been 
ns che unhappy Dees of ae Jealouſy, and 
to a mat her Gallant was the Perſon whom he ſuſpected of 
don carrying on a Correſpondence with his Wife, and who 
1 ſuchnad ſo narrowly eſcaped being diſcovered by him. As 
chav: Proof of this, he delivered him à Letter, atteſting 

as hFthoſe Facts, and ſigned by the Woman herſelf, When 
e Juthe Prieſt was gone, Thymander ſeemed much eaficr 
ſerveiman he had been for ſome time paſt. Sabin, think— 
at th ng him now more ſenſible to gentle Impreſſione, ſeiz. 
13 Di " the critical Minute, fell down on her Knees before 
2d-lik him, and plied him with thoſe alluring Airs and Lan- 
d bee zuage, which the Sex, when they have a Mind to it, 
in tEknow how to employ with ſuch irreſiſtible Perſualion + 
all tind at length ſo thoroughly melted him, that he cauglit 
d baker in his Arms with the ſtrongeſt Ardour of Pallion, 
Befollind cried out, © My dear Sabrina, you have conquer- 
rivatF* ed me. Truth and Virtue have conquered me, I 
condq have wronged, cruelly wronged, the beſt and moſt 
leſſech yirtrous Woman that lives. I accuſe and condenin 
ith 1 myſelf more bitterly ten thouſand times, than you 

Wag or the whole World can poſlibly do. If you can 

d ug forgive ſuch, and fo aggravated an Injury, {- Wo 

cool cannot forgive mylelt ; 1 ſhall reckon the Remainder 
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of my Life too ſhort to make Attonement for my B 
* Guilt and Folly, and to recompenſe your incompa- ee 
& rable Virtue.“ en 
A Sap, but inſtructive Leſſon to thoſe who are link. Ney, 
ed in that intimate Relation, to guard againſt the firſt Nhat 
Acceſſes of ſo dreadful a Diſeaſe, or rather Frenzy, as eh 
Jealouſy, and never to let Appearances take ſuch Root Dor 
in their Fancy, as to {well them into the ſize of Truth Her! 
and Reality ! I have dwelt the longer on this melan- Nerv 
choly Inſtance of Miſconduct and Misfortune in private Mer 
Life, becauſe I thought it a Proof from Fact of the MP*! 
Truth of P//lander's Account of the Symptoms of this lon 
furious Paſſion, and a Confirmation of the Method of Ir 
Cure which they point out, particularly the endeavour. Norc 
ing to introduce that mild and ſoothing Paſſion, which lind 
is moſt adapted to allay the Rage of the Diſtemper, Let t 
under which the Patient labours. her 
Pit aNDER thanked Eigenis for his Story, and for noſt 
giving him Leiſure to breathe a-while, and then added; a 
1 would obſerve in general, with regard to all Diſor- les f 
ders of the Mind, that, as in the animal Oeconomy, Y BI 
all ſudden Changes from one Extreme to another, adi 
from Heat to Cold, or from one kind of Diet or Regi- Nr, a: 
men to the contrary, are very dangerous; ſo it is ineo. 
the Intellectual Frame; and therefore the Progreſs C01 
from one Extreme to the contrary, as from great Se- kaich 
verity to great Indulgence, or from Indolence and In- Moht 
application to Reſtraint and Toil, muſt be eaſy and) 175 
- 


gradual, Jeſt the Conſtitution ſuffer by too ſudden an 


For though Nature admits of a pretty Tempe 
hin 


Alteration. 
reat Latitude in Regimen, and, by Cuſtom and Ule, 


may be familiarized to any, yet too quick TranſitionsF*nder 


from one State to another, to which it is not previoull 


toget 


diſpoſed, gives ſuch a, violent Shock, as mult diſturbnt be 
the whole OCeconomy, and diſguſt the Patient againlFcculto 
| cult 
IoFucngt 


the very Change we want to introduce, 
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ny Ir the Diſtemper be of the Cntagisus Kind, and has 
pa- been owing to bad Company and Example, it muſt be 
Y ccmoved, by bringing the Patient into better Compa- 
K. Ney, and ſetting fairer Examples before his Eyes. Thus 
5ſt ö that Rudeneſs, low Cunning and Servility of Mind and 
= ehaviour, which are contracted by alſociating with 
Ry Domeſtics and Jow People, wear off by converſing with 
ut erſons of a fine Taſte and polite Manners, ---It is ob- 
. ſerved by your Connoiſſeurs in Human Nature, as a 
ate Necret in our Conſtitution, that Mankind lie more 
the Nepen to all kinds of Impreſſions and Emotions of Paſ— 
hls ion in Company than when alone; therefore not on] 
4 of s Inſtruction inſinuated then, with the moſt prevailing 
ur. force, but Affections, thoſe eſpecially of the ſocial 
ich ind, are communicated with moſt Eaſe and Rapidity. 
per, Let the moral Phyſicians then embrace thot> Occation , 
wen the Imagination and Social Powers are at once 
| for Fol? awake and moſt ſuſceptible, to offer his Advice, 
led; Bad by a delicate Addreſs, apply the neccliary Reme- 
ifor W645 for introducing the deſired Change. 
my, Bron always with ſmall Taſks, and try the ſofteſi 
, * Medicines lirſt ; for if you ſeek to {train Nature too 
degi- I, and your Invalid be of a difident Temper, he 


will 
is ino impatient and deſpair of going through fo ſevere 
greſs Courſe as ſuch a Beginning ſeems to threaten; in 


+ Gas wich Caſe the Dileaſe, which, by milder Applications 
d In Wight have been ſucceſsſully treated, will b 
Firable, : 

Ir your Patient be of a forward, over-conf 
Temper, this will make him think the hard 1 ail 
him ealy, 'till he has tried it; and conſequently 
ender him ſlothful, in attempting it, or diſcourage him 
together, when he finds it more difficult than he at 
rt believed it to be, But neither would 1 always 
ecultom him to too eaſy Talks, leſt he never attempt 
cult ones, but proportion chem to his growin 
lorength and Improyements. P 
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GvuARD chiefly againſt thoſe Propenſities of Nature 
which are moſt predominant ; for theſe are generally me 
the Sceds of the moſt inveterate Diſtempers. There- itte 
fore bend Nature, by Degrees, in a Direction oppoſite of 
to that favourite Biaſs, that you may bring it the eaſier 


to a ſtrait and ſound State, Avoid thoſe contagious} a 
Airs, Company, and Occaſions, which uſed formerly ere 
to call forth and inflame the inherent Fuel, provide af ing 
Store of the ſoundeſt and ſhorteſt Maxims for bafllingM con 
its Force; and have theſe always ready at Hand, like im; 


a Reſervoir of Water, to extinguiſh a ſudden Fire, or yy. 
like a Dagger, immediately to ſtab the moſt dangerous 
of all Enemies, incroaching Vice. Propoſe to yours] 
ſelf the molt worthy and virtuous Ends; keep them 


ſteadily in your Eye, and accuſtom yourſelf to ſuchſi the 
Reſolutions and Actions as are at once molt adapted te * 
attain them, and to weaken the Influence of thoſe C 

ftitutional Propenſities. By this Means, if the Diſpo ; 
ſition cannot be entirely removed, it will be corrected 
and turn'd into the ſafeſt and moſt virtuous Channel. 
Thus it is well obſerved by a Spirizual Doctor of ne 
mean Character, That there is a Plaſtic Virtue, 

« ſecret Energy ifſuing forth from that which thei |} 
« Mind propounds to itſelf as its F::4, to mould and jon 


« {ſhion it according to its own Model, Therefore anc 
« as [av Ends debaſe a Man's Spirit, and ſupplant an pel 
c rob it of its Birth-right, ſo the Highe/t End raiſefl dar 
& and enobles it. Thus, he that purſues any Vorlahil ſee 
«© Intereſt as his Eud, becomes himſelf alſo y«--, the 
« FEarihly; and the more the Soul directs itſelf to Godi our 
« the more it becomes Otoudn;, God-like, derivin pla. 
„ on itſelf a Print of that Glory and Beauty wit un 
© witch it converſeth.“ Thus aim at the Good o Lo: 
vour Friends, your Country, and Mankind, and then 
if vou are naturally ſevere or 125r9/e, this Temper wil Ber 
run up into an honeſt and inflexible Severity * / 
al 
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al Vice, Meanneſs, and Proſtitution, whether Pullis 


or private, If you are of % ſoft and eaſy a Turn, 
the ſame Views and Principles eſtabliſhed, and duly 
attended to, will render you good-natured, affable, and 
of a flowing Courteſy in private Life, aſſiduous, cha- 
ritable and humane in public Life, The Timorous will 
become flow and deliberate in Counſel, cautious, dif. 
creet, and vigilant in Action; the Daring, enterpriz- 
ing for the public Good, determined in Action, and 
courageous in Danger, The S2rdid Griping Turn will 
improve, into an uſeful Frugality, and Attention to the 
Wants of the Public, and Conſequently the Advance- 
ment of uſeful Arts: Phe pro/u/e Temper will ripen 
into an honourable and virtuous Munificence, Thus, 
by diverting the peccant Matter into proper Channels, 
the very Foibles and Exorbitancies of Nature are re- 
fined and exalted into Virtues, 


As Fruits ungrateſul to the Planter's Care, 
On ſavage Stocks inſerted, learn to bear ; 

The ſureſt Virtues thus from Paſhons /hoet, 
Wild Nature's Vigour working at the Root. 


LASTLY, Gentlemen, not to try your Patience 
longer, if any Diſeaſe or Paſſion prove too ſtubborn, 
and ſeems ſo incorrigible, that you cannot entirely ex- 
pel it, endeavour to change it into another Species leſs 
dangerous, or to remove it from the vital Part; as we 
ſee Phyſicians drive a Diſtemper from the Heart, or o- 
ther vital Parts, to the Extremities. This is done in 
our higher Art moſt effectually, as I apprehend, by 
playing one Paſhon againſt another, or ſubſtituting an 
innocent, in the room of an hurtful one. Thus the 


Love of Praiſe and Honour is often ſucceſsfully uſed to 
ſupplant- Indoleuce, Selfi/hneſs, and many other dan- 
gerous Paſſions. 


/ 


The Love of Pleaſure may be con- 
R 3 verted, 
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verted, by proper Applications, into that f Bufine n A 
Books, or the ingenious Arts ; the Luft of Power, into Ius, 
an Ambition of ſervins the Public and doing Good, wou 
And a languiſhing, diſſalute, indelent Love, may be true 
transformed, not by Diſappointment merely, but by te 
Inſtruction and virtuous Intercourſe, into a more chaſte © © 
and exalted Paſſion. Con 
I $HALL conclude with one Remark, that every | mult 
one will be the beſt Phyſician to himſelf, becauſe he | und: 
ſhould know the Hiſtory of his Illneſs beſt ; can trace erg 
ꝛne original Seeds from whence it ſprang, by what Steps Affr 
it advanced, and what foreign or adventitious Circum- Naga 
ſtances conſpired to bring it to Maturity; and is, in For 
ſhort, beft acquainted with all the Symptoms that at- Art. 
tend it. This will enable him to judge with more I ütic 
Exactneſs than any other Perſon can, by what C:unter- Þ © t 
Proceſs or Counter: Regimen the Principles of Corrup- | © 
tion mult be gradually weakened, and at length worked }} © 7 
off, and a ſounder Habit of Mind introduced; he is n 
ſufficiently aware what Foibles. he muſt chiefly encoun- lett1 
ter; what Deluſions he mult guard againſt ; what Oc- Wer 
caſions he mult ſhun ; and what Exerciſes will divert Th 
him moſt effectually from the vicious Biaſs. So uſeful the! 
a Piece of Knowledge is not however to be expected If t 
from that Inattention and Oſcitancy, with which the tue, 
Generality ſurvey their own Conduct and Character, that 
but muſt be the Reſult of careful Retroſpection into I} thei 
the Hiſtory of one's paſt Life, a thorough inſight of con 
the Caſe, and a fair and full Regiſter of the principal I plac 
and diſcriminating Symptoms. So you ſee, Gentlemen, Jer 
that the Aphoriſm of the firſt great Maſter of moral I ſha 
Medicine is found to be ſtrictly true, THAT THE I Fats 
KNO VLEDGE OF ONE's SELF IS THE FIRST I tha 
STEP TO WISDOM AND HEALTH OF MIND. I Att 
I Do not pretend, ſaid Sgphron, to make any Cri- Ne 
ticiſms, either upon the Theory of this ſo neceſſary I} /*2 


al 
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a Art, which our Preſident has condeſcended to give 


Ius, or on the Practice he has built upon it. Only I 


would obſerve, that the general Maxim is peculiarly 
true in this delicate Art, viz. © That it is much caſier 
to preſcribe the whole Extent of Rules than to ex- 
e ecute the very leaſt Part of them.” The ral 
Conſtitution is a wonderfully tickliſh Subject, aud he 
muſt have a very tender, as well as maſterly hand, who 
undertakes the Treatment of it. Our Patient 1s ge- 
nerally ſo ſhy and ſqueamiſh, that he takes it as an 
Affront to be thought ill at all, and therefore recoils 
againſt any regular and direct Application to his Diſeaſe. 
For this Reaſon, I reckon it one of the Arcana of the 
Art, and what requires the Conduct of an expert Prac- 
titioner, ** To ſeem to be doing lomething elle, or to 
© be divertiug and triftiing with the Patient, while yet 
« you principally aim at correcting the vicious Habit, 
„ and are in effect removing the Diſtemper.” Thus 
your Maſters have been always wonderfully cautious of 
letting their honeſt, but telty Patients, know what they 
were about, or what Inciſions they intended to make. 
They firſt gilded the Pill, and then ealily perſuaded 
them to take it, rather as a Sweet-Meat than Phyſic. 
If they wanted to expoſe a Vice, or recommend a Vir- 
tue, they told a Tale, or amuſed them with a Fable, 
that ſeemed to have no palpable Reference to them, or 
their Manners. Sometimes they drew a Character, the 
contrary of that they wanted to condemn and cure ; or 
placed ſtrong Foils over- againſt thoſe Qualities they 
were ſollicitous to introduce. Inſtead of reproving 
ſharply or in direct Terms, they did it by an exagge- 
rated Panegyric or polite Raillery. They well knew, 
that Nature revolts againſt an open and downright 
Attack, and hates whatever carries the Appearance of 
Neceſſity or Force, On this Account your Poets, Al- 
legoriſ?s, and Storytellers, have been reckoned better 
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Phyſicians than your Philoſophers, and other profeſſed | 


DIALOGUEsS concerning 


Maſters of the Art. 
Chryſippo & Crantore dicit, 


Good; they ſtripped Wealth, Pon, and Grandeur, 


of their Pageantry ; expoſed the brutal Form of Pleas | 
fare, with its dire Attendants, Remorſæ, Infamy, and 


Hain; painted the Convulſions and complicated Miſe- 
ries of irregular Paſſions, often in their own Character, 
and from what they felt by woeful Experience; and, 
by diſplaying in full Luſtre the Charms and ſweet In- 
fivence of Virtne in feigned or real Examples, con- 
verted their Pupil's Admiration from mean Objects, to 
the molt amiable, and majeſtie Forms, of Magnani- 
mity, Temperance, and Public Spirit. In ſhort, while 
they ſearched to the Bottom of the Wound, they 
ſeemed to be all the while laughing with their Patients, 
and thus ſilently, and by Sap, undermined thoſe Vices 
which they deipairced of deſtroying by Storm. Whereas 
Philoſophy, as Hiero told us lately, is for curing us 
like a Surgeon, by cruel Inciſions, and even lopping 
off the affected Parts; Poetry does it as a Friend, or 
an agreeable Companion, caſts us into a ſoft Extacy 
or Trance, raiſes delightful Viſions, and after recreat- 
ing and repairing our Spirits with theſe, awakes us 
found and ſober. If at any time it /7;rs our Paſſions, 
it is in order to calm and cleanſe them, even as the 
Air is ſcoured of noxious Vapours, and rendered at 
once wholeſome and ſerene, by being fanned with the 
Winds. If it melts the Heart, it is only to give it a 
greater Conſiſtency and Strength, I ſhould think 


therefore the reading of Pets, Hi/7zrians, Writers of 
Alicgory, and in ſhort, all your Painters of Life, a 
very 


You remember the Remark of an 
able Critic, concerning Homer, Qui quid fit pulchrum | 
guid turpe, quid utile, guid non, plenius & melius 
They attacked the chief 
Seat of the Diſorder, the riotous Imagination, and | 
endeavoured to rectify falſe Conceits of Beauty and 
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J very proper Medicine or Regimen, call it which you 
J vill, for diſtempered Minds; and this coincides with 


the Method recommended by Eugenio, that of gentle 
Exerciſe and Diverſion. I reckon it particularly uſe- 


ful in all chronical Caſes, as Melancholy, Diſcontent, 
J diſappointed Love, Ill. humour, Envy, confirmed 
J k:/ertment and the like. For inſtead of nouriſhing 
J the peccant Matter, and allowing the active Spi- 
Inis Time to prey upon the Mind, it fans them with 
oft Gales, and by provoking a gentle Sweat, makes 


the ſullen Humours perſpire, which gives wonderful 
Faſe to the Patient, By often repeating the Doſe, the 
Diſtemper will be at length ſubdued, 

Ir the Diſeaſe has been of long ſtanding, and the 
Patient be too inſenſible to feel the gentler kind of Ap- 
plications, then the ſharper Remedies of direct Admo- 
nition, Reproof, and Correction, mult be uſed. Sup- 
pole the Patient labours under Cheler, Pride, Cunning, 
Fal/hocd, or Petulance, I would firſt of all endeavour 
to rally him out of them; then ſhew him the Mean- 
neſs of thoſe Vices, by ſetting before him the like 
Characters in others, that he may judge of them more 
coolly and impartially ; and if poſſible, catch him in a 
Fit of them, in order to convince him how little they 
make him, and into what Follies and Misfortunes they 
betray him. Nor will it be amiſs ſometimes to let 
tim feel a little Contempt and Ridicule, which are 
among the ſharpeſt Medicines that can be applied to 
the Cure, either of Folly or Vice. To inforce thoſe 
Impreſlions, I would paint to him in proper Colours 
the Beauty of the contrary Character and Virtues 
heir Superiority with Regard to Pleaſure and Selt-En- 
joyment; as well as the Eſteem, Good-will, and many 
ther Advantages they procure, For in general, Cha- 


raters taken from the Life, eſpecially within the Know- 
edge of the Patient, if ſtrongly marked, and ſet off 
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With ſuitable Examples of their Effects in Life, though | 
they ſnould not work an immediate Cure, will yet | 
arrelt the Mind in its Courſe, and beget Attention and 
Foreſight, which are the firſt Steps to it. 


STUDY and Philoſophy are ſovereign Cures to ſome} 
Diſpoſitions. Accordingly they have long born the 
Title of the Medicine of the Mind, They contribute, 
at leaſt, to allay the Heat of Youth, to quell the fierce, | 
and ſtrengthen the milder Paſſions. How to conduct 


and uſe thoſe with moſt Advantage, would perhaps be 
no uſeleſs Enquiry ; but I do not pretend to enter | 
into it. 

I SHALL, only add one Remark more, that as the 
Health of the Mind depends a good deal on that of 
the Body, it muſt be of no ſmall Conſequence to be 
very careful about the latter; in managing which, I 
reckon a temperate Diet and regular Exerciſe preferable 


to a thouſand Rules and Medicines : And perhaps the 


fame Regimen may be extended to the Mind. For it 
is certain that nothing breeds and confirms mental 
Diſorders more than Inactivity. Theretore never let 
your Patient, eſpecially the Youthful one, want ſome— 
thing to do. Diverlify his Exerciſes as much as pol- 
ſible; let one relieve another, give him Companions 
fvitcd to his Age, Genius, and Taſte; raiſe an Emu— 
lation among them by Honours and Rewards of the 
manly and rational kind; and you will ſtifle the Seeds 
of Diſeaſes, and preſerve his Conſtitution ſound and 
clean, This natural and well proportioned Exerciſe 
of the ſeveral Faculties and Powers of our Nature, 
was recommended by Timeus, Plato, and all the an- 
cient moral Phyſicians, as at once the belt Antidote, 
and Cure of moſt Diſcaſes, and much preferable to 
outward Heat, adventitious Exerciſes, Fomentations, 
or any purgative Medicines whatever ; being the very 
Courſe which Nature herſelf chuſes to preſerve and 

ſtrengthen 
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ſtrengthen the Conſtitution, But as Eugenio, and 
Hiero formerly ſet this Matter in ſo full a Light, I beg 
pardon for having faid ſo much upon it. And now 
J defire we may hear our ſpiritual Doctor's oem 
concerning his own Art, 

A $1GNIFICANT Look to Hiero, gave him to un- 
derſtand that he meant 4/m ; who, ſeeming ſomewhat 
12 and not well pleaſed with the Compliment, 
aid 

I Do not know why Sphron does me the Honour 
of diſtinguiſhing me by ſo ſingular an Epithet; and I 
confeſs it ſurprizes me ſo much the more, becauſe, con- 
fidering the Subje& we are upon, I ſeem to have done 
the leaſt of any of the Company towards entitling me 
to be ranked in ſo honourable a Claſs. Nay, he 
himſelf may with much more Juſtice aſſume the Title, 
fince he has ſo very lately been acting in the Character, 
and preſcribing in Form for the Cure of our ſpiritual 
Diſorders. Indeed, were I qualified to act in fo uſe- 
ful a Station, I ſhould glory in bearing the Charac- 
er; but I acknowledge myſelf a Novice in the Buliz 

neſs, and can much more caſily ſpy Faults in the or- 
dinary Practice, than know how to correct them, or 
ſubſtitute a ſounder Practice in their room. Ingenious 
Rules have been given, and wholeſome Preſcriptions 
propoſed by many, and juſt now by Philander and 
S:phron, but as Eugenio very juſtly obſerved, in an- 
other Converſation, "theſe do oftner amuſe or ſour the 
Patient, than perſuade him to uſe them; they rather 
ſhew what is to be done, than direct the Methid of 
doing; and may recommend, but cannot inforce, 
the - neceſſary Regimen, much leſs aſſiſt the ſickly Pa- 
tient to enter upon it. We are told, that we muſt 
leave off old Habits, and thoſe Exerciſes which Cuſtom 
hath conſpired with Nature to render agreeable, and 
accultom ourſelves to new and contrary ones; — that 

we 
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we mult check our favourite and predominant Inclina- 
tions, quitting thoſe Objects, Occaſions, and Circum- 
ſtances, that nouriſhed them ; and incline Nature 
as much as poſſible to a contrary Direction; and, in 
order to all this, we are told, that we mult call 
our Ideas of Beauty and God, to a ſtrict Account; 
examine all Appearances by the Standard of Na- 
ture, or their Tendency to promote our Happineſs 
upon the whole; ſeparate thoſe falſe Appearances 
or Illuſions, that have been unnaturally blended with 
the true ones; and in ſhort, correct our Sovereion 
and Practical Taſte, or Judgment, of what is God or 
dil, Right or Wrong, Theſe are excellent Rules, and 
far be it from me to derogate either from their Pro- 
priety or Uſefulneſs to thoſe who can or will uſe 
them; but, with our Preſideut's good Leave, I doubt 
they are intricate, as well as ſevere and laborious 
Operations, and perhaps may ſuit Men of an acute 
Genius, or verſed in philoſophical Enquiries, but hard- 
ly, I fear, the Generality of Mankind, who are im- 
merſed in the Cares and Drudgery of Life. How are 
they qualified to reconſider the Hiſtory of their paſt 
Life, to take an exact Regiſter of the Symptoms of their 
Diſeaſe, of its Cauſes and the different Periods of its 
Growth, and to remove it by a Counter-proceſs ? 
Belides, how will you induce them to {wallow ſuch 
bitter Pulls, and to pull out a right Eye, or cut off a 
right Hand ? The Mind, which is ſuppoſed to be in a 
ſickly State, is by that very Condition indiſpoſed, and 
even averſe, to undergo a Change, or ſubmit to a 
harſh Remedy or Inciſion. If Cuſtom has rendered that 
State, in ſome Meaſure tolerable and eaſy, it becomes 
{till more difficult to engage them to ſet about a Cure, 
and often, which is not the leaſt part of the Difficulty, 
it is almo.t impracticable to convince them that they 
need one. The Paſſions, eſpecially ſuch as by Indul- 
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gence are become habitual, do, as was formerly ob - 


ſerved, juſtify themſelves, and, according to the Pitch 
to which they are ſtrained, produce either a Delirium, 
in which the Patient, fancying himſelf to be well, ſpurns 
all Controul, or a Lethargy, in which, though he 
knows himſelf to be Ill, yet through the total Relax- 
ation of the Powers of Action, he can, or will, contri- 
bute, nothing to his own Recovery. In the /ormer 
Caſe what ſhall compoſe the Mind to Sobriety of 
Thought, or quell the Frenzy and Tumults of Paſlion ? 
In the /atter, what Regimen can repair the ſhattered 
Powers, and give Vigour and Firmneſs to the Nerves 
of Reſolution ? To recommend Company or Diverſions 
as a Cure, ſeems to me like bringing a Mad-man upon 
a Stage, or one who has a Pally, to an Entertainment 
of Mulic and Dancing, Theſe may divert the Paſ- 
ſions, or blunt their Edge for a while, but will hardly 
correct or refine them; they may amule and diſſipate, 
but not collect and fix the Thoughts; they may 
filence, but cannot baniſh Cares; they may prevent the 
Eruption of Ill- humours, but will not expel them from 
the Mind. And often thoſe very Remedies, unleſs 
they are well choſen, which is perhaps more the Effect 
of good Fortune, than Judgment, ſerve to inflame the 
Diltemper, and render it more incurable, $7ugy and 
Books are Cures, which few have a Turn or Abilities, 


and fewer a Fortune to apply. Beſides, they require 


an eaſy and diſengaged Poſture of Mind to uſe them 
with Advantage ; but this is hardly attainable, while 
that is under the immediate Dominion of any Paſſion, 
Exerciſes and Recreations cannot be uſed in many Caſes, 
in Confinement, bodily Diſtempers, or narrow Circum- 
ſtances; or, though they could, yet are they ſuited 
only to very ſew Complaints, eipecially of the mental 
kind; and even theſe they rather alleviate, and (kin 
over, than effectually cure, 
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WHAT then is to be done, and to what Hand muſ} | 


we have recourſe for the Recovery of difeaſed Minds ? 
If they are let alone, they will probably, according 
to the uſual Courſe of Nature, grow worſe. If we 


tamper with them unſkilfully, we ſhall certainly do 


more Harm than Good. How do we act in parallel 
Caſes, that concern our outward Conſtitution ? Do 


not we apply to ſome able Phyſician, whom we ſuppoſe | 
well acquainted, or capable of being ſo, with our Con- 
{titution, and refer ourſelves entirely to his Advice 


and Conduct? If, in like manner, any Grief or Un- 
eaſineſs ſeizes our Minds, do not we repair to a Friend, 
if we have one, communicate our Caſe to him, and 
by ſo doing both diminiſh our Grief, and gain a freſh 
Acceſſion of Strength, Joy, and Courage? In general, 
t ſeems to be one of the Laws of our Nature and 
Condition,“ that the Mind is more vigorous, more 
« active, and perfect, in an united or ſocial, than in 
« a ſingle and ſolitary State.“ Accordingly we ind, 
that when we act in concert with another, of whoſe 
Honour and Ability we are fully perſuaded, or when 
we are united, if I may ſo ſpeak, with a Friend, one 
who really deſerves the Name, and in whom we con- 
fide, without Reſerve, we then act with an united 
and conſequently a double Vigour, both in forming 
and executing our Reſolutions, This I take to be the 
critical Seaſon, or State, call it which you will, men- 
tioned by Philander in his Practice, in which the 
Mind is beſt diſpoſed, to admit a Change, molt eaſi- 
ly impreſſed, molt acute in all its Feelings, and moſt 
intenſe in Paſſion as well as Action. For the f7iendly 
Preſence and Energy calls forth the concealed Virtues 
of the Mind, enlarges its Powers in a compound Pro- 
portion, lo that it thinks, moves, and acts, with a 
Spirit and Vigour, not only unfelt, but impoſſible at 
another time. Now if we can find ſuch a Friend, whom 

we 
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we may freely admit to a Participation of all our Feel- 
ings and Affections, and whoſe Preſence and recipro-- 
cal Influence we may frequently enjoy, one, in ſhort, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with our Conſtitution, 
and will co-operate with us in its Recovery, I do not 
know any thing more efficacious to purify the Mind, 
to rectify and calm its Paſhons, or to ſtrengthen its 
decayed Powers, If any flould alledge the Difficulty 
of finding ſuch Friend, or that this may poſſibly be 
one of the peculiar Unhappineſſes of one's Situation; 
I anſwer, that no Condition of Life, how unhappy 
ſoever, can totally ſeclude us from ſuch Aſſiſtance, un- 
leſs we are evidently wanting to ourſelves, either in or- 
dinary Prudence to diſcern and chuſe a Friend ſo qua- 
lified, or in Sincerity and Fairneſs of Heart, to uſe 
him well when found : I mean a Friend to whom 
we ma) impart ourſelves without Danger or Reſerve, 
whoſe* Company we may enjoy whenever we pleaſe, 
upon whoſe Fidelity we may entirely depend, who 
knows our Conſtitution intimately, and can aſſiſt us 
in the Character of a Phyſician as well as a Friend. 
Where then is ſuch a Treaſure to be found ? He is 
not far from any of us, nor of difficult Acceſs to any 
well diſpoſed Mind, being within us, and molt intimate 
to our Natures, forward to commence the moſt endear- 
ing Acquaintance with us, and whoſe Friendſhip may 
be purchaſed on the eaſieſt Terms. 

After ſuch a Deſcription, none of you, Gentlemen, 
can be at a Loſs to gueſs wh; I mean, ſince he can 
be no other, no leſs a Perſon than the FRIEND oe 
Men and Lover oF SouLs, the Great and Good 
FATHER or US ALL, that belt of Friends, and 
kindeſt of Parents; and to ſay all in one Word, 
becauſe I can ſay nothing greater, GOD, the GOD 
OF LOVE, LOVE ITSELF. 
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IT is to this adorable and lovely Being that I would 
raiſe my own Mind, and the Minds of thoſe I moſtdearly 
Love, for Relief, in the moſt inveterate Illneſſes, and 
in Circumſtances of the moſt peculiar and tranſcendent 
Diitreſs, It is to cultivate ſo ſublime a Friendſhip, and 
to employ ſuch a mighty Phylician for our Recovery, 
that I would provoke your Ambition and mine ; be. 
caufe I know nothing in the whole Compaſs of Na- 
ture, ſhort of this, that is, or will be, of Sovereign 
Efficacy to repair a disjointed Conſtitution, and re- 
inſtate the Soul in perfect Liberty, which is perfect 
Happineſs. . 

THis All-penetrating and All-reforming Mind is 
ever carrying on the great Deſign of the Reſtoration 
of Souls to Purity and Perfection, and acting in the 


Character of their Phy/ician ; while blind Mortals aſcribe | 


hoſe ſecret Effects to the Operations of Nature, 


which are owing to the inviſibe Energy of the God of 
Thoſe home-felt Pains and Agonies of Same, 


Nature, 
Remorſe and Self-abhorrence, which ſpring from Vice, 
are the ſecret Admonitions of the ſupreme Phylician, 
that we are in a diſtempered State. The conſtant 
Struggles of Soul to be free, the natural Efforts to 
eject the malignant Evil that lurks in the Vitals ; the 


frequent Aſpirations after a Re-union with the Parent | 


of Life and Happineſs, and thoſe tranſient Flaſhes of 
good Reſolution, of pious Joy and Hope, that ſome- 
times dart through the Mind in its calmer Hours, ſeem 
to be the powerful Energies of the Almighty Operator, 
pre-diſpoling the Patient for a Cure. The Shocks, to 
which the outward Conſtitution is obnoxious, whether 
from Diſorders of our own procuring, or from unavoid- 
able Accidents, are they not often wholſome, though 
bitter, Medicines, adapted to purge off fouler Diſtempers 
within? Do not Poverty, Diſgrace, and other Calamities, 


ſerve the ſame Purpoſe as Amputations, to cut off the gan- 
grened 
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f grened Parts, or as a neceſſary Regimen to preſerve and 
N fortiſy a ſickly Conſtitution ? By theſe and many other 
g gracious Ways, taken Notice of by ſome of you, 
Gentlemen, on former Occaſions, is the Phyſician of 
Nature carrying on our Recovery, unperceived by us, 
» Rand of ten againſt the ſtrong Bent of our Incli nations. 
For we are very refractory Patients, and cannot bear 
any Operation that ues upon our Pride, or our In- 
| dolence. 

Bor it is not chiefly in thoſe ordinary and univer- 
t MF fal Methods of Cure that I mean we ſhould employ the 
| Ih Sovereign Phyſician ; nor is it enough that we are only 
is his Patients by Neceſiity of Nature, or that we do not 
n Y counter-a& his kind Intentions. I want we ſhould 
e I become voluntary Patients to him, and cultivate a 
© MF ncarer Friendſhip with him; that, by co-operating 
e, with him, we may feel more intimate and elaborate 
IJ Touches of his healing Art, and in ſo doing, 
e, advance by a quicker Pace towards a compleat Reco- 
e, very. But alas! Who will convince us that we have 
need of this Divine Phylician, or perſuade us to apply 
at io him for his ſovereign Medicines ! I fay, who can 
to convince us that we are Ill, that we labour under any 
he Moral Diſorder ? For this ſeems to be in the firſt Place 


nt veceſſary, before we can reap any Benefit from the 
of Y Divine Art. 


mw © tw TY as 


4 O but Man ! proud Man! 
5 Dreſt in a little brief Authority ; 

, - Maꝗſi ignorant of what he” s moſt aſſured, 
. His glaſſy Effence : 


d- YFdifdains to be thought ill, while Death itſelf lurks in 
oh I his Conſtitution, and is ready to invade his Vitals- 
xs Our Pride revolts againſt the Title of Patient, nor wil 
s, I ve even deign to {top to the Healing Hand of Him 
n- YT that made us. This, indeed, unſubdued, renders e- 
ed very 
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very inward Ailment mortal, and muſt baffle all Art, 
whether Human or Divine. Therefore, S8 ur-KNO W- 
LEDGE was the firſt and fundamental Preſcription of 
that eminent moral Practitioner, mentioned by Philan- 
der; but this Knowledge, however obvious it ſeems |} 
to be, muſt, I doubt, be Heaven-taught, deſcending, like 
every other good Gift, from the Father of Lights. 
This is the genuine Parent or Nurſe of HumiLiTy, | 
that radical or previous Virtue, which is to ſerve as « 
the Foundation to every other Virtue, by putting us 
in the proper Temper and Poſture of Patients, in order | 
to our experiencing the Art of the ſupreme Phyſician, 
Now I will be bold to ſay, and you have leave to 
count me as much an Enthuſiaſt as you will, that this 
prime and fundamental Grace is only to be learned under 
the immediateTvition and Influence of the great Parent 
and Phyſician of Nature, by being much in his Preſence, 
before whom the Moon ſhineth not, and in whole 
Sight the Heavens are not pure; and by frequently 
repairing to the School of the lowly Jesus, in whom 
this Grace ſhone with unaffected and ineffable Luſtre. 
The Preſence of God, like that of the Sun, will eclipſe 
every leſſer Light; and the Emanations of his Glory, 
thoroughly felt and realized by us, will caſt ſuch a 
Mantle over the imaginary Perfections of the Creature, 
as to hide Pride from his Eyes, and by diſcovering, his 
Deformities, lay him proſtrate and ſubmiſſive, at the 
Feet of his Almighty Phyſician. 

IT is he who is the Father of Lights ; thereſore by 
applying to him, and laying ourſelves open to his divine 
Illuminations, the intellectual Eye is purged from thoſe 
groſſer Mi's which ariſe from Senſe, and perpetual 
Intercourſe with material Objects. By viewing t hem 
in the Medium of Divinity (if J may uſe the Expreſ- 
ſion) and by conſidering how they muſt appear in 5 
Eye, who weighs Things in an even Balance, and 

by 
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by whoſe Judgment our Choice and Conduct muſt be 


approved or condemned, the true Images and Moment 


of Mortal and Immortal Things will be reflected fair 
and full upon the Mind, and in the proper Point of 
View; neither too much magnified by Nearneſs, nor 
too much leſſened by Diſtance ; and without thoſe 


J gaudy Colours, which give a falſe Luſtre to one, or 
J that Diſtrattion of interfering Objects, which dims the 
J Splendor of the other. Thus Pleaſure, Power, Wealth 


Fame, and thoſe other glaring Objects that dazzle or 
delight Mankind, being viewed in Reference to our 
Connection with im, and Dependence upon him, as 
the great Source of Power, Honour, and Happineſs, 


| and the ſupreme Judge, to whom we muſt be account- 


able for the Ule of them; theſe, I ſay, will all appear 
in their genuine Shapes and Proportions ; their Value 
will be exactly aſcertained, and we ſhall not be apt to be 


J impoſed upon by thoſe falle and foreign Mixtures, 


which often blending with them, heighten them beyond 
their juſt Size, and give them all that additional Pow- 
er to charm and intoxicate Mankind. Our Ideas of 
the more mixed and complicated Forms of Beauty 
and God, will become juſter and more refined, the 
more we converſe and grow familiar with zheir original 
Parent; and conſequently we ſhall become leſs obnoxi- 
ous to thoſe tranſporting Paſſions and partial Attach- 
ments, which ariſe from ſetting too high a Value upon 
inferiour Beauties, For an Object of ſuch unrivalled 
Excellence as the Deity, truly apprehended and reliſh- 
ed, by the intellectual and moral Powers, will fo di- 
late and fill the Mind, that the 4dmiration of our Fel- 
low-Mortals, whoſe Characters are, at beſt, ſufficiently 
mixed, and ſhaded with Defects, muſt be conſiderably 
abated, and thoſe Paſſions which are founded upon z?, 
be proportionably cooled, 


AND 
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AND indeed, conſidering the reſtleſs Activity of the 


Human Mind, and that boundleſs Strain of Ad uiration E. 
and Paſton of which it is capable, no imperfect Beauty of 
or limited mixed GC ſeems to be an adequate Object . A 
to either; for the Experience of any Defe& or Blemiſh, it 
except where they appear Beauties, makes the Mind Cl 
recoil from the Object, in which it finds either, with M th 
a certain Diſguſt upon itſelf, and hurries it out with MI fin 
an inſatiable Ardour in quelt of ſomething more per- of 
fet and ſatisfying; ſo that a perſect Beauty, and in- lal 
exhauſted Good, can only be proportioned to the an 


Human Deſires and Fee clings, I ſhall ſuppoſe then, that II ſu! 
we are favoured with the moſt even, the moſt happy ae 
and triumphant Courſe of Fortune, that we are arrived Cr 
to the higheſt Pinnacle of Power and Honour, jurround- Y Re 
ed with Affluence, and poſſeſied of the moſt deſerving m- 
Object, with whom we have formed the ſwecteſt At- ed 
tachment for Life. And then I would aſk the Queſtion, I th. 
Is this State, deſireable as it appears, commenſurate to on 
the Wiſhes and Wants of an Heaven-born Mind? No, I go 
fure. For if, while it is attracted only by theſe leſſer J Ha 
Magnets, or partial Goods, it is ſeparated from the ſu- Y thi 
preme Load-itone of Souls, it will fluctuate in endleſs Y Pit 
Uncertainty, and be whirled round by a perpetual Suc- F Ar 
ceſſion of craving and unſatisfied Paſhons, without true his 
Serenity or Repoſe. But, if, after it has for ſome time tio 
been attracted by thoſe inferiour Load-litones, it draws an- 
to the Parent of Love, and unites with him, then will fro 
its giddy Motions ceaſe, and being ſuſpended on the tue 
true, the only Center of Souls, it will ſtand ſelf-col- W 
lected and ſelf-poiſed, becauſe God-balanced, and ſo tha 


will continue in that uniform and invariable Motion ] 
round its Center, in which its ſupreme Felicity con- ©. 
ſiſts. we 


Wren the Soul comes once under a Conſciouſneſs} © : 
of its own Weakneſs, and the Defectiveneſs of Human] 
Excellency 
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Z Excellency and Good, to put itſelf under the Guidance 
bof eternal Reaſon, and to cleave with an undiſſembled 
7 Ardour of Heart, to the Origin of all Beauty, I think 
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it is then in a fair Way not only to clear the great 
Channels of Life of every fouler Paſſion, but to ſcour 
the Conſtitution of the Mind from the moſt latent and re- 
fined Stains of Corruption. For, the Almighty Artiſt 
of our Frame knows it thoroughly, what Diſeaſes it 
labours under, what Cures are molt adapted to theſe, 
and how to apply them, ſo as to make the Patient 
ſubmit moſt cheertully to his Healing Hand, By thus 
acting in Conjunctior with the ſupreme Phyſician, the 
Creature partakes of the Fulneſs and Perfection of God; 
Reaſon expands itfelf almoſt beyond the Sphere of Hu- 
manity ; the feeble Reſolutions of Nature, are ſupport- 
ed by a Divine Energy, and the New-born Virtue of 
the Child of Heaven, panting for Liberty and Perfecti- 
on, ſtrains every Nerve, and breathes with Immortal Vi- 
gour. No Inſtrument is too diſſonant for his artful 
Hand to tune, no Paſſion ſo ſtrained or jarring, which 
this Harmonizer of Minds cannot wind up to its right 
Pitch, and unite in perfect Harmony with the others. 
And ſo ſweetly can He play upon thoſe Inſtruments of 
his own making, and tune their jarring Powers to Ac- 
tion, that, whereas formerly they obſtructed each other, 
and marred the whole Tenour of Life, now he calls 
from thence ſuch ſublime and harmonious Airs of Vir- 
tue as raviſh the attentive Ear beyond the Power of 


Words, and fill the Inſtruments themſelves with a Joy 


that can only be conceived by being felt. 

IT is not a leſs true Obſeryation for being common, 
„ That we take after the Manners of thoſe we con- 
& verſe with; and according to the Greatneſs and 
«© Dignity of any Object about which the Mind is 
employed, its Powers acquire a proportionable En- 
« largement and Grandeur,” If we converſe only 


with 
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with Mortals like ourſelves, clothed with manifold 
Imperfections and Follies, our Minds will be propor- 
tionably elevated or depreſſed, according to their Ge- 
nius and Manners ; but can never riſe to tranſcendent 
Heights of Virtue, But the nearer they advance to 
GOD, and the more they converſe with /n, the 
more vaſt and comprehenſive they become, Right Ap- 
prehenſions, or rather Feelings, of his Perfections, 
eclipſe thoſe Beauties, and make thoſe Grandeurs fink, 
which formerly attracted our Eſteem, and engroſſed 
our Paſſion. While we are cooped up within the 
Scantineſs of our own Being, and fondly gaze upon 
our own Perfections, whether real or imaginary, we 
are apt to be ſwelled with Self-Conceit, and almoſt to 
adore that little Idol S but upon a nearer View of 
the Divinity, we are ſtruck with an awful Senſe of our 
own Meanneſs ; Pride hides its Face in his Preſence; 
thoſe diminutive Perfections fade away before ſuch 
ſuperiour Glory; and the Mind by thus {linking into 
a juſt Senſe of its own comparative Littleneſs and In- 
ſignificancy, becomes truly Great and God-like, While 
we were loſt in the narrow Circle of Human Cares and 
Wants, whether perſonal or domeſtic, we were ſunk 
in Selfiſhneſs and Solicitude, and toſt from one Scene 
of Vanity and Folly to another ; but when we aſcend 
to the Height of Intercourſe with the Parent of Love, 
that Selfiſhneſs opens, and ſpreads out into an Ample- 
neſs and Generoſity of Soul; our Views extend them- 
ſelves beyond the Horizon of. Time and Senſe, and 
graſp Objects that are inviſible and immortal; our 
Thoughts become ſerene and free; and our Aﬀections 
acquire a Stability and Grandeur ſuited to the Dignity 
of the Things with which they are converſant. We 
attain to a Fellow-feeling of the Divine Goodneſs, 
and like its Almighty Parent, delight in diffuſing it 
abroad without Partiality or Envy. In ſhort, to name 
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no more Inſtances, while the Mind is divorced from 
the Sovereign Reaſon and the Sovereign Good, it en- 
deavours to act independently of God, and ſpurnin 

the Dominion of Reaſon, is carried away by the blind 
Impulſe of Appetite and Paſſion, which govern by 
Turns, and make the Man the Sport of every Acci— 
dent; ſo that he becomes creeping and dejected in 
Adverſity, elated and inſolent in Proſperity, always at 
Variance with himſelf, ſullen and impotent in Paſſion 
to others. But let him be once united to the Sove-— 
reign Beauty, and have his Will moulded into a Com. 
liance with eternal Wiſdom and Love; then bein 

faſtened by a ſweet, but indiſſoluble Chain of Depen- 
dence to the immoveable Center of Souls, the giddy 
and recling Motions of Paſſion and Self-will gradually 
ceaſe; Reaſon aſſumes its natural Empire over the in- 
feriour Powers, he is guarded from without, and ferene 
within, looking down with a noble Magnanimity on 
the Smiles and Frowns of Men and Things, and is 
ever conſiſtent with himſelf, amidſt the varying Scenes 
of Life. I do not aſſert, that in this imperfect State, 
theſe noble Heights of Virtue will be generally attained 
even by the belt Men, who have {till their Foibles and 
Paſſions ; but in Proportion to the Strength and Influ- 
ence of the Religious Principle; and the Nearneſs of 
our Intercourſe with God, theſe Effects will be more 
or leſs felt. Thus RELIGION, which is the Off- 
fpring of LIGHT, and the Parent and Nurſe of 
LIBERTY and SELF-DOMINION, will ba- 
niſh the Sons of Darkneſs and Violence, thoſe rapaci- 
ous Luſts and Paſſions, which detained us in an ignoble 
Servitude, and while it creates us Free- men of Heaven, 
will make us Heirs of all its Health and Vigour, Or, 
as one beautifully expreſſes himſelf, ** It is like that 
« Balſamum Vit, which, being once conveyed into 
„the Soul, awakens and enlivens it, and makes it 


© mount 
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4 mount ſtrongly upwards towards Heaven; and ſo 
„ uniting the Soul to God, the Center of Life and 
« Strength, it renders it undaunted. and invincible.” } 
Wuar Soul, that has any the leaſt Spark of Ambi- 
tion in it, ſaid Con/tant, would not fondly aſpire after 
ſo exalted a Correſpondence and Union as our Friend 
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recommends ? But, alas ! Who of the ordinary 
Race of Mortals can ſoar fo high as to reach the Sphere 


of ſuch Converſe, or raiſe to himielf, when he has 


need of him, {uch a generous and divine Companion ? 
It- muſt require much previous Pains to prepare and 
. fit the Mind for the Admiſſion and Reception of ſo 
adorable a Gueſt. Much Abſtraction from Senſe and 
the World, and great Contemplation and Self-Recol- 
lection, ſeem to be indiſpenſibly neceſſary ; but how 

few are qualified for ſuch difficult Exerciſes ? 
I xxow it is commonly thought, ſubjoined Hers, 
that the Difficulty of this Divine Intercourſe and 
Friendſhip is proportionably greater, as it is more re- 
fined and ſublime than any other. This, I apprehend, 
is far from being the Caſe, unleſs we act our Parts 
here with leſs Diſcretion than in the ordinary Affairs 
of Life, If we will but lay our Minds open to his 
Approaches, the Father of Spirits will make the firſt 
Advances towards us; nay, it we do not wilfully 
ſhut him out, or drive him away, he will become fa- 
miliar to vs, and transſuſe into us a Life and Vigour, 
that will raiſe us above ourlelves, and penetrate the 
moſt hidden Receſſes of our Minds; for he dwells with- 
in us, and is the Enlivener and very Soul of our Souls, 
He has all the Tenderneſs, without any of the Weak- 
neſs of a Father, and remembers that we are Dull, 
Even while we dread or ilight his Preſence, he hovers 
round us, and ſpreads over us the Wings of his infi- 
nite Love, watching the firit Riſmgs of Deſire, and 
ready to hatch the feeble Wiſh, and raiſe the tender 
Sigh 
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Sigh towards Heaven, to Maſculine Vigour and Per- 


fection. Nay, he is forward to prevent our Cravings, 


and to out- run our keeneſt Deſires and Hopes. There- 
fore, a Returning and a Favourite Son are with him 
equivalent Terms. He glories in being mighty to fave, 
and unwilling to deſtroy. This is the faireſt Flower in 
all his Garland of Love. This is his Character ſtamped 
on all his Works. All his Creatures proclaim it 
aloud. All his Ways atteſt it with united Voice, Our 
Religion every where confirms it in the moſt endearin 

Manner, ſhewing, that our God wounds only to heal, 
and corrects unwillingly, and only to ſave. The Mild 
and God-like Author of it always draws him in this 
lovely Attitude of FATHERLY GOODNESS, 
ESSENTIAL, UNIVERSAL, and PERFECT 


LOVE, without Spot or Shadow of Change. This 


renders his Wiſdom and Power more amiable, without 
being leſs awful, tempers his Juſtice, conſecrates the 
whole of his Character, and renders him truly ado- 
rable. And to encourage us to believe this engaging 
Repreſentation, he ſhone forth to us on Earth an ex- 
preſſive Image of what his Father is in Heaven. In- 
troduced by him into the divine Preſence, and recon- 
ciled to our offended Parent by his All- powerful Me- 
diation, we are no longer Strangers or Aliens, but call 
him Father in a peculiar and endearing Senſe ; we be- 
come one with him in Will and Affection; then does 
the Divinity flow in upon us, the malignant Poiſon of 
Sin is expelled our Vitals, and our kind Phyſician 


Jpours in the mildeſt Infuſions of Peace and Love; 


then do we breathe the Air of Heaven, the very Ge- 
nius of Liberty; and to ſay all that needs to be ſaid 
in a very little Compaſs, we live the Life of God. 


- | Thrice happy State, to diſcharge every Thought, and 


lay every Paſſion a- leep in the Boſom of ſuch a 
Friend ! To be allied and united to the Sovereign 


. 8 Beauty, 
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Beauty, and loſt in the Fulneſs and Fruition of the 
Sovereign Good ! 

THrost other Methods formerly mentioned ſeem 
only to be partia} Cures, adapted to ſome Conſti- 
tutions. to be uſed on certain Occaſions only 
and after all, uncertain in their Efficacy. But Reli- 
gion is a ſovereign and Univerſal Speciie adapted 
to every Temperament, and to all Caſes, proper 
in every Seaſon, certain in its Effects, and 
laſting too——the richeſt Cordial, and ſweeteſt Balm 
of Life. Attachment to the World is deadened by a 
Senſibility of the vital Preſence of God. A ſenſual 


and voluptuous Turn is refined and ſublimated by 


thoſe ſuperiour Pleaſures, which ſpring from Inter- 
courſe with the Fountain of Love. The vain ambi- 
tions Mind, animated by his anguſt Preſence, tramples 
on the kttle tinſel Ornaments of Pomp and Power, and 
triumphs in the fairer Honours of the Divine Appro- 
bation and Love. In fine, by maintaining a Corre- 
ſpondence with the Dz1TY, the Mind, not only wears 
away its own Stains and Defects, but gradually 
brightens up into the Image of him who made it. 
In the warm Beams of the divine Friendſhip, the 
hard-hearted are melted into Pity and Tenderneſs; 
the ill-natured humanized ; the proud humbled ; the 
melancholic cheered ; the timerous emboldened ; the 
ſordid elevated and enlarged ; and the ſtubborn Sinner 
turned into the tractable, ingenuous ſimple- hearted 
Chriſtian. 

Tur Company, ſaid Eugenio, is not a little in- 
debted to Hiero for the wonderful Specific he has 
propoſed ; but I wiſh it be not liable to the ſame In- 
conveniencies which he objected to the other Methods 
of Cure propoſed ; particularly, that it is only ſome 
Patients of a more refined and ſpeculative Turn, who 
can uſe it. It ſeems, at lealt, to be very remote from 

Senſe, 
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Senſe, as Conſtant hath juſt now inſinuated; little ob- 
vious to thoſe who are much converſant in the World, 
and engaged in the Cares and Buſineſs of Life, 
requiring much Leiſure to find it, and great Reflection 
and Delicacy to apply it ſucceſsfully. Where then 
ſhall we find this Specific? How ſhall we form and 
cultivate this divine Friendſhip, which is to produce 
ſuch marvellous Effects? 

To this Hero replied, with a ſerene Aſpect, that 
ſeemed to brighten at Eugenio's Queſtion. O my 
Friend ! If you are, in good earneſt, in quelt of this 
admirable Medicine, and are truly anxious to com- 
mence this ſtrict Friendſhip and endearing Connection, 
with the great Phyſician of Nature, you are in a hope- 
ful Way, and need not ſtart at any ſeeming Difficul- 
ties. It is one of the Excellencies of this Specific, 
that it does not depend ſo much on a great wunder- 


ftanding, as a good Heart, to find and uſe it. Nor 


does this benevolent Phyſician deſire ſo much of his 
Patients, the curious Reſearch and Refinement of a 
an either in Thought or Action, as the Simplicity 
and Pliableneſs of a Hild. But notwithſtanding, we 
cannot ſuppoſe, that it requires ſome Attention and 
previous Art to enter into human Friendſhips, and yet 
no Diſcipline or Proportion at all to begin and carry 
on the ſublimeſt of all Attachments. Something mult 
undoubtedly be done, and one Poſture or State of 
Mind is more proper than another to form this Divine 
Union, 

LET me only aſk, Eugenio, after what Manner we 
behave in the Caſe of ordinary Friendſhip. Do not 
we often withdraw from the undiſtinguiſhed Croud, 
to enjoy our Friend's Company, lay aſide other 
Cares and Buſineſs to exchange with him every friend- 
ly Sentiment, and give Vent to thoſe tender Effuſiong 
of Eſteem and Love which his Preſence or Character 

8 2 inſpires? 
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inſpires? Do not we delight in often recalling his 
Image to view, and dwelling on thoſe Qualities which 


endear him to us depend upon-him with an abſo- 
lute Confidence, and tenderly ſympathize with him 
in all Fortunes ? And above all, are we not willing 
to ſacrifice all ſelſiſn and private Aﬀections to the Love 
of our Friend, and ready to ſurrender our Fortune, In- 
tereſt, Reputation, and even Life itſelf, to pleaſe or 
ſerve him? Thus is Human Friendſhip maintained ; 
and ſhall we be lefs fervent with regard to that which 
is Divine? A Correſpondence with Heaven cannot be 
formed or maintained without a little Sequeſtration of 
Soul, or Abſtraction from the World. For while the 
Mind is diſtracted with Care, or flutters from one 
Scene of Pleaſure or Buſineſs to another, it cannot 
mount aloft to Heaven, or ſpread its Plumes in that 
clear and calm Region of Divine Love, 
IT is not in the buſy Croud, the hollow Murmur 
- of a Drawing-Room, nor amidſt the Din of Company 
and Diverſions, that the (till, but powerful Voice of 
God, is heard. No: It is in the depth of Retirement, 
the Silence of Thought and Paſſion, that this inſpiring 
Preſence ſteals upon the Mind, and whiſpers a Lan- 
puage which the Heart may hear, but the Tongue can- 
not expreſs, Nor is it in the Cloſet alone, that his 
Almighty Voice is heard, but in the open Air, the 
Fields, amidit the Trees of God, and the general 
Chorus of the Creation. He may be heard and ſeen, 
1 had almoſt ſaid ///, every where, unleſs we wilful- 
I; exclude him. For as it is emphatically expreſſed in 
Language that is very beantifal, but too often ill un- 
derſtood, in Him we live, move, and have our Being, 
But in order to realize this vital Preſence, and to gain an 
Habit of Attention to its ſoft and ſublime Inſpirations, 
1 would not ſo much adviſe tedious and formal Addreſ- 
ſes, whether with, or without, a Manual, though ever ſo 
| well 
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well digeſted, as frequent and ſprightly Ejaculations, 
even in the midſt of Study and. Buſineſs, ſhort and 
often returning Invocations of him who dwells with 
the humble in Heart. Such generous Sallies out of our- 
ſelves, and ſuch daring Flights towards Heaven from 
this Priſon of Mortality, will wonderfully diſengage 
and elevate the Mind above mortal Things, nouriſh 
and feed the divine Spirit, and prepare for that hea- 
venly Temper and Conduct, which are ſo ſignificantly 
expreſſed by walking with GOD. When we want to 
indulge ourſelves in more ſolemn Acts of Devotion, it 
will be of great Advantage to peruſe thofe devout Ex- 
erciſes and ſublime Hymns, that are contained in the 
ſacred Writings, which far exceed any thing of un- 
inſpired Compoſition, till we catch the exalted Spirit 
they breathe, and feel our Hearts burn within us. It 
may be of no ſmall Uſe to us, on ſuch Occaſions, to 
enlighten and warm our Souls with the pious and ami- 
able Compoſitions of the truly primitive Biſhop of 
Cambray ; the manly and exalted Writings of Cud- 
aworth, Smith, and WWhichcot ; the ſweet and ſimple 
Sentiments of Patrick, Worthington, and Leighton ; 
or thoſe noble Worthies and Moraliſts of ancient 
Times, who held Converſe with God, while they in- 
ſtructed Men. When we are touched by the Flame. 
of thoſe heroic Spirits, and feel the noble Contagion 
of Sentiment and Paſſion which they ſpread, our Minds 
will then naturally aſcend to the common center of 
their Light and Heat, and burſt forth in Heaven-taughy 
Strains of Piety and Adoration, —-But before we can 
return to Heaven, we mult firſt return to ourſelyes ; 
and be ſequeſtred from all meaner Intercourſe, before 
we can blend and mingle with the inviſible God, the 
facred Fountain of Light and Life, Woe muſt detach 
ourſelves not only from the groſſer Pleaſures, but the 
more refined ones, which gives us ſuch a Senſibility of 
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Taſte, with regard to the World. How innocent ſoever 
the Pleaſures of valuable Society are, when indulged 
within certain Bounds, yet if too much ſought, they 
great! diſſipate the Mind, and retard its Motions towards 
the true Centerof Immortal Spirits. Therefore frequent 
Abſtinence, whether more ſtated or occaſional, from 
tiis and other innocent Enjoyments, is neceſſary to 
concenter the Thoughts, and make them return with- 
in the natural Sphere of their Attraction. But after 
the Mind is thus returned home from its giddy Excur- 
fions, it mult not, as the S7-ics adviſed, wrap itfelf 
up in its own puny Virtue, refined as it is, and gaze 
with a fond Eye upon its own ſcanty Excellencies ; 
but, loſing Sight of itſelf, it muſt, as it were, ingulph 
and imboſom itfelf in God: And this I apprehend is 


chiefly done, by Irying, with the utmoft Silence and 


Submiſſon, the woe Heart and Soul open to the II- 
Iapſcs aud Irradiations of the Divinity, waiting in deep 
and {till ſaſpenſe, the Approaches of his awful Preſence 
dwelling upon his Perfections with that inward Recol- 
lection, till his Preſence become real, and his vital 
Energy be felt by us; and unloading every Thought 
and Deſire in his Boſom, as a Child in the Boſom of 
its Father. If no groſs Object interfere from without, 
nor any Fumes. ariſe from a diſtempered Fancy, or 
corrupt Heart 4v/thiz, to cloud the Rays of his un- 
ſt ined Glory, it Pride of Thought, and 'Wantonneſs of 
Paſſion do not interpoſe, the GOD OF LOVE, 
than whom a Fairer Object of Contemplation never 
ſhone upon the intellectual Eye, will enter in, and 
take Polleſhon, and while he charms, will illumine the 
Eye of the Mind, and penetrate its inmoſt Powers with 


ineffable Light and Love, Frequent Converſe with 


one, in whom all Things are combined that can at- 
tract our Veneration, or enflame our Love, will, nay 
it muſt, by the Influence of an inviſible Sympathy, 

reſtore 
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Feſtore the Harmony and vital Spring of our intel ut 
and moral Powers, and render every Scene and Cir- 
cumſtance of Liſe tolerable, if not eaſy. 

Ir will certainly prepare us the better, for this 


higher Intercourſe, to give free Scope, as often as 


our Circumſtances will admit, to the Exerciſe of the 
kind and humane Affections. If our Hearts are” ſhut 
ap to a Senſe of the Wants and Miſeries of others, 
they can never be open to the warm Beams of human, 
much leſs of divine Friendſhip. There are a thouſand 
Ways which an a&ive Goodnefs will find, or contrive, 
to pleaſe or bleſs others. GOODNESS is the moſt 
inventive and prying Thing that can be; when I ſay 
prying, I do not mean into the Weakneſſes, but the 
Wants of others, opening its Hand liberally, and 
ſpreading Light and Comfort in the dark Abodes of 
Sorrow ; and by this God-like Exerciſe, it forms the 
Soul for taſting the high Joys of divine Friendſhip, 
Surely, Gentlemen, I need not uſe many Arguments 
to induce you to cultivate ſuch an exalted Commerce, 


nor enter into a long Detail how it will enable any, 


or all of us, to ſupport Solitude with Dignity and 
Eaſe, and make us enjoy Company with double Plea- 
fure and Advantage. The Preſence of God ſtrongly 
believed, or rather felt, will gild the Heavens and 
the Earth with additional Rays, and give new 
Beauties to the Fields, the Woods, the Rivers; it will 
make even the barren Deſart ſmile. Adverſity will 
loſe the Terror of its Appearance, and perhaps brighten 


up into Scenes of Serenity and Joy. Proſperity will. 


ſhine with a milder and more healing Influence, derived 
from this all-inſpiring Preſence, The Ways of Hea- 
ven will then appear, what they are, perfectly fair and 
amiable z and we ſhall be able to accompany its dark- 
eſt Steps, not only with Silence, but a calm Veneration, 
All Nature will ſeem to be in League, and all the 

Creatures 
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Creatures of God at Peace with us. Books, Friends, 
Life, our very Being will be reliſked by us in an ex- 
alted Degree. To this Sovereign Preſence, and 
almighty Phyſician, I commend you and myſelf, and 
heartily pray that we may be all initiated in the My- 
ſeries of this DIVINE FRIENDSHIP, 
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